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An  introduction  to  this  book  is  as  superfluous  as  a 
and!e  in  front  of  a  searchlight.  But  a  convention  of 
lublishing  seems  to  require  that  the  candle  should  be 
here,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  the  one  to  hold  it.  About 
en  years  ago  I  picked  up  from  the  pile  of  new  books 
la  my  desk  a  copy  of  "Sons  and  Lovers"  by  a  man  of 
vham  I  had  never  heard,  and  I  started  to  race  through 
I  with  the  immoral  speed  of  the  professional  n 
Jut  after  a  page  or  two  I  found  myself  reading, 
■eslly  reading.  Here  was — here  is— a  masterpiece  in 
ifhich  every  sentence  counts,  a  book  crammed  with  sig- 
lificant  thought  and  beautiful,  arresting  phrases,  the' 
rerfc  of  a  singular  genius  whose  gifts  are  more  richly 
irious  than  those  of  any  other  young  English  novelist. 

To  appreciate  the  rich  variety  of  Mr,  Lawrence  we 
nut  read  his  later  novels  and  his  volumes  of  poetry.  But 
Sons  and  Lovers"  reveals  the  range  of  his  power.  Here 
tccombined  and  fused  the  hardest  sort  of  "realism"  and 
feiost  lyric  imagery  and  rhythm.  The  speech  of  the 
Bople  is  tfiat'of  daily  life  and  the  things  that  happen  to 
Btn  arc  normal  adventures  and  accidents;  they  fall  in 
|W,  marry,  work,  fail,  succeed,  die.  But  of  their  deeper 
taotions  and  of  the  relations  of  these  little  human  beings 
(the  earth  and  to  the  stars  Mr.  Lawrence  makes  some- 
hi^  as  near  to  poetry  as  prose  dare  be  without  violating 
t  proper  "other  harmony." 
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Take  the  marvelous  paragraph  on  next  to  the  last  p 
(Mr.  Lawrence  depends  so  little  on  plot  in  the  ordin 
sense  of  the  word  that  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  read  the  i 
of  his  book  first) : 

"Where  was  he  ?  One  tiny  upright  speck  of  flesh, '. 
than  an  ear  of  wheat  lost  in  the  field.  He  could 
bear  it.  On  every  side  the  immense  dark  silence  seer 
pressing  him,  so  tiny  a  spark,  into  extinction,  and  ; 
almost  nothing,  he  could  not  be  extinct.  Night,  in  wl 
everything  was  lost,  went  reaching  out,  beyond  stars  i 
sun,  stars  and  sun,  a  few  bright  grains,  went  Spinn 
round  for  terror,  and  holding  each  other  in  embrace,  th 
in  the  darkness  that  outpassed  them  all,  and  left  tb 
tiny  and  daunted.  So  much,  and  himself,  inftnitesin 
at  the  core  a  nothingness,  and  yet  not  nothing."  ^ 

Such  glorious  writing  (and  this  lovely 
matched  by  many  others)  lifts  the  book  far  above 
which  is  merely  a  story.  I  beg  the  reader  to  attem 
every  line  of  it  and  not  to  miss  a  single  one  of  the  n 
sentences  that  haunt,  startle,  and  waylay.  Some 
rhapsodical  and  cosmic,  like  the  foregoing;  others 
shrewd,  "realistic"  observations  of  things  and  people. 
one  of  his  books  Mr.  Lawrence  makes  a  character  say 
think,  that  life  is  "mixed."  That  indicates  his  philosc^ 
and  his  method.  He  blends  the  accurately  literal  i 
trivial  with  the  immensely  poetic. 

To  find  a  similar  blending  of  minute  diurnal  detail  | 
vide  imaginative  vision  we  must  go  back  to  two  m 
novelists.  Hardy  and  Meredith.  I  do  not  mean  that  ]| 
'  Lawrence  derives  immediately  from  them  or,  indeed,  ti 
he  is  clearly  the  disciple  of  any  master,  I  do  feel  sin^ 
that  he  is  of  the  elder  stature  of  Hardy  and  Mere^ 
land  I  know  of  no  other  young  novelist  who  is 
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worthy  of  their  company.    When  I  first  tried  to  express 
this  comparison,  this  kinship,  I  was  roundly  contradicted 
by  a   fellow-critic,  who  pointed  out  that  Meredith  and 
Hardy  are  utterly  unlike  each  other  and  that  therefore 
Mr.  Lawrence  cannot  resemhle  both.    To  be  sure,  noth- 
ing is  more  odious  than  forced  comparisons,  nothing  more 
tedious  than  to  discover  parallels  between  one  work  of  art 
and  another.     An  artist's  mastery  consists  in  his  differ- 
ence from  other  masters.     But  to  refer  a  young  man  of 
genius  to  an  older  one,  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  his 
independence  and  originality,  is  a  fair,  if  not  very  subtle, 
lod  of  praising  him. 
Mr.  Lawrence  possesses  supremely  in  his  way  a  sense 
ich  Meredith  and  Hardy  possess  supremely  in  theirs, 
a  sense  of  the  earth,  of  nature,  of  the  soil  in  which  human 
nature  is  rooted.     His  landscapes  are  not  painted  cloth; 
they  are  the  living  land  and  sky,  inseparable  from  the 
■acters  of  the  people  who  move  upon  the  land  and  are 
letically  adrift  under  the  splendid  inscrutable  heavens. 
beauty  of  the  scene,  for  all  its  splendor,  is  usually 
,;  nature  is  baffling  and  tragic  in  its  loveliness.    Young 
lie  in  love  make  ecstatic  flights  to  the  clouds  and  meet 
Ti^-gn'an  disasters.     From  luminous  moments  they 
into  what  Mr.  Lawrence  calls  "the  bitterness  of 
y."    Their  pain  outweighs  their  joy  many  times  over, 
as  in  Hardy,  and  as  in  the  more  genial  Meredith,  whose 
npturotis  digression  played  on  a  penny  whistle  in  "Rich- 
ard Feverel"   is   a  heart-breaking   preparation   for  the 
Bfonies  that  ensue. 

Does  not  the  phrase,  "bitterness  of  ecstasy,"  sound, 
with  all  honor  to  Mr,  Lawrence,  as  if  Hardy  might  have 
made  it?  And  would  you  be  surprised  if  you  found  in 
iHardy  the  following  sentence,  which  you  will  find  on 


page  172  of  this  book? — ^"Annie's  candle  flickered,  and 
she  whimpered  as  the  first  men  appeared,  and  the  limbs 
and  bowed  heads  of  six  men  struggled  to  climb  into  the 
room  bearing  the  coffin  that  rode  like  sorrow  on  their 
living  flesh." 

Mr,  Lawrence's  tragic  sense  and  the  prevalent  indiffer- 
ence to  magnificent  writing  probably  account  for  the  fact 
that  this  fine  novel  did  not  instantly  win  a  large  audience. 
And,  by  the  way,  that  tragic  sense  and  that  indilTerence  of 
the  muhitude  to  great  work  render  grotesquely  absurd 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  vicious  anti-vice  snoopers 
of  New  York  to  suppress  Mr,  Lawrence's  "Women  in 
Love."  The  weak  and  the  ignorant  are  quite  safe  from 
this  austere  artist,  for  they  will  not  read  a  third  of  the  , 
way  through  any  of  his  novels. 

Though  with  this  book  M.  Lawrence  took  his  place  8 
once  among  the  established  veterans,  nevertheless  he  be- ' 
longs  to  our  time,  to  this  century,  not  to  the  age  of  Vic- 
toria. He  is  solid  and  mature,  but  he  shows  his  youdi 
in  an  inquisitive  restlessness,  and  he  betrays  his  mod- 
ernity, if  in  no  other  way,  by  his  interest  in  psychoanalysis. 
He  has  made  amateurish  excursions  into  that  subject; 
which  may  or  may  not  be  a  fruitful  subject  for  a  nov- 
elist to  study.  What  he  has  brought  back  in  the  fono 
of  exposition  interests  me  very  little,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  investigations  have  influenced  his  fiction,  even  j 
this  book  which  was  written  before  everybody  wentj 
a-freuding.  The  true  novelist,  the  analyst  of  human  char-  ' 
acter,  has  always  been  a  psychologist  in  an  untechnicaH 
sense.  Before  Henry  James  was  Balzac;  before  Balzac ■. 
was  Goethe;  before  Goethe  was  the  author  of  "Hamlet."^ 
Mr.  Lawrence  is  too  tine  an  artist  to  import  into  his  a 
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the  dubious  lii^o  of  psychoanalysis.  I  doubt,  howeMT, 
if  without  that  muddled  pseudo-science  (muddled  be- 
cause the  facts  are  muddled)  Mr.  Lawrence's  later  fiction 
would  be  just  what  it  is.  And  the  main  theme  of  "Sons 
uid  Lovers"  is  the  relation  of  Paul  to  his  motner.  No,  ic 
is  not  an'OedlpuS-jOTasli  'complex"  nor  a  Haiiilet-Ger- 
Inide  "complex,"  though  you  may  assimilate  this  touch- 
ing story  to  those  complexes  if  you  enjoy  translating 
human  life  in  such  terms.  The  important  thing  is  that 
Mr.  t-awrence  has  created  a  new  version  of  the  old  son- 
mother  story  which  is  more  ancient  than  Sophocles  and 
which  shall  be  a  modern  instance  as  long  as  there  are 
poets  and  novelists.  In  its  lowest  form  it  is  the  scnti- 
menta]  home-and- mother  theme  so  dear,  and  rightly  dear, 
to  the  hearts  ot  the  people.  In  its  highest  form  it  is 
ta^ic  poetry.  And  only  a  little  below  tnat  poetry  is  the 
tremendous  pathos  of  Paul's  last  whimper  in  this  book. 

Let  whoever  cares  to  try  analyze  or  psychoanalyze.  I 
doubt  if  Mr.  Lawrence  himself  could  make  clear  work  of 
explaining  his  book.  It  is  not  necessary.  It  is  enough  that 
he  has  made  his  characters  understandable  through  and 
through,  even  their  perplexities  understandable  as  per- 
plcnities.  That  is  all  the  artist,  the  interpreter  of  life  In 
6ction,  can  do  or  oijglit  to  do.  And  to  do  it  with  clear- 
nes  and  ffdelhy  and  with  magical  command  of  words,  the 
mysterious  thing  called  "style,"  is  to  be  a  great  artist. 

Out  with  my  candle !    There  is  light  on  the  next  paf 
JoRN  Macv^I 
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THE  Bottoms  "  succeeded  to  "  Hell  Row."  Hell  Row 
was  a  block  of  thatched,  bulging  cottages  that  stood 
f  by  the  brook-side  on  Greenhill  Lane,  TJiere  Jived  the  col- 
liers who  worked  in  the  little  gin-pits  two  fields  away. 
The  brook  ran  under  the  alder-trees,  scarcely  soiled  by 
I  these  small  inines,  whose  coal  was  drawn  to  the  surface  by 
Jonkeys  that  plodded  wearily  in  a  circle  round  a  gin. 
And  ftU  over  the  countryside  were  these  same  pits,  some 
of  wliich  had  been  worked  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  the 
few  colliers  and  the  donkeys  burrowing  down  like  ants  into 
!be  earth,  making  queer  mounds  and  little  black  places 
'  unong  the  corn-fields  and  the  meadows.     And  the  cottages 

fof  these  coalminers,  in  blocks  and  pairs  here  and  there, 
together  with  odd  farms  and  homes  of  the  stockingers, 
irtraying  over  the  parish,  formed  the  village  of  Bestwood, 
IThen,  some  sixty  years  ago,  a  sudden  change  took 
place.  Tlie  gin-pits  were  elbowed  aside  by  the  large  mines 
of  the  financiers.  The  coal  and  iron  field  of  Notting- 
Ibunshire  and  Derhjshire  was  discovered.  Carston,  Waite 
•nd  Co.  appeared.  Amid  tremendous  excitement,  Lord 
Pfllmerston  formally  opened  the  company's  first  mine  at 
^moey  Park,  on  the  edge  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

About  this  time  the  notorious  Hell  Row,  which  through 
iTDwing  old  had  acquired  an  evil  reputatioiVi '^JB.*^^VL^QR^ 
^^Dj  and  much  dirt  was  cleansed  iv\s"ivv. 
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Carston,  Waite  and  Co,  found  they  had  struck  o 
good  thing,  so,  down  the  valleys  of  tlie  brooks  from  St 
and  Nuttall,  new  mines  were  sunk,  until  soon  there  n 
six  pits  working.  From  Nuttall,  high  up  on  the  sandst 
among  the  woods,  the  railway  ran,  past  the  ruined  pri 
of  the  Carthusians  and  past  Robin  Hood's  Well,  dowi 
Spinney  Park,  then  on  to  Minton,  a  large  mine  am' 
corn-fields;  from  Minton  across  the  farm-lands  of 
valleyside  to  Bunker's  Hill,  branching  off  there,  and  i 
ning  north  to  Beggarlce  and  Selby,  that  looks  over 
Crich  and  the  hills  of  Derbyshire;  six  mines  like  bl 
studs  on  the  countryside,  jinked  by  a  loop  of  fine  chi 
the  railway. 

To  accommodate  the  regiments  of  miners.  Cars! 
Waite  and  Co.  built  the  Squares,  great  quadrangles 
dwellings  on  the  hillside  of  Bcstwood,  and  then,  in 
brook  valley,  on  the  site  of  Hell  Row,  they  erected 
Bottoms. 
^  The  Bottoms  consisted  of  six  blocks  of  miners'  dn 
ings,  two  rows  of  three,  like  the  dots  on  a  blank- 
domino,  and  twelve  houses  in  a  block.  This  double  : 
of  dwellings  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  rather  sharp  slope  fi 
Bestwood,  and  looked  out,  from  the  attic  windows  at  lei 
on  the  slow  climb  of  the  valley  towards  Sclby, 

The  houses  themselves  were  substantial  and  very  deci 

One  could  walk  all  round,  seeing  little  front  gardens  y 

auriculas  and  saxifrage  in  the  shadow  of  the  bottom  bic 

sweet-williams  and  pinks  in  the  sunny  top  block;    see 

neat  front  windows,  little  porches,  little  privet  hedges, ) 

dormer  windows  for  the  attics.    But  that  was  outside ;  H 

was  the  view  on  to  the  uninhabited  parlours  of  all 

colliers'  wives.    The  dwelling-room,  the  kitchen,  was  at 

back  of  the  house,  facing  inward  between  the  blocks,  Ic 

fag  at  a  scrubby  back  garden,  and  then  at  the  ash-p 

B.  And  between  the  rows,  between  the  long  lines  of  ash-p 

^hrent  the  alley,  where  the  children  played  and  the  woi 

^^Mssi/)ed  and  the  men  smoked.     So,  the  actual  conditi 

^^fJ^nb^  in  the  Bottoms,  that  was  so  veil  built  (U^| 
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looked  so  nice,  were  quite  unsavoury  because  people  must 
he  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  kitchens  opened  on  to  that 
nasty  alley  of  ash-pits. 

Mrs.  Morel  was  not  anxious  to  move  into  the  Bottoms, 
f!iich  was  already  twelve  yca.rs  old  and  on  the  downward 
path,  when  she  descended  to  it  from  Bestwood.  Bat  it  was 
the  best  she  could  do.  Moreover,  she  had  an  end  liouse 
IS  one  of  the  top  blocks,  and  thus  had  only  one  neighbour ; 
on  the  other  side  an  extra  strip  of  garden.  And,  having 
M  end  house,  she  enjoyed  a  kind  of  aristocracy  among 
the  other  women  of  the  "  between  "  houses,  because  her 
nut  was  Hve  shillings  and  sixpence  instead  of  five  shillings 
a  Week.  But  this  superiority  in  station  was  not  much  con- 
aolation  to  Mrs.  Morel. 

She  was  thirty-one  years  old,  and  had  been  married  eiglit\ 

r  years.  A  rather  small  woman,  of  delicate  mould  but  reso-  ' 
lute  bearing,  she  shrank  a  little  from  the  first  contact  with  , 
the  Bottoms  women.  She  came  down  in  the  July,  and  in  I 
U(e  September  expected  her  third  baby.  | 

Her  fausbaqd  was  a  miner.  They  had  only  been  in  their 
!W  home  three  weeks  when  the  wakes,  or  fair,  began. 
Ugrel,  she  knew,  was  sure  to  make  a  holiday  of  it.  He 
•mt  iff  early  on  the  Monday  morning,  day  of  the  fair. 
,Tke  two  children  were  highly  excited.  William,  a  boy  of 
•even,  fled  off  Immediately  after  breakfast,  to  prowl  round 
file  fakes  ground,  leaving  Annie,  who  was  only  five,  to 
all  morning  to  go  also.  Mrs.  Morel  did  her  work, 
larcely  knew  her  neighbours  yet,  and  knew  no  one 
'hora  to  trust  the  little  girl.  So  she  promised  to  take 
the  wakes  after  dinner. 

appeared  at  half-past  twelve.     He  was  &  very 
'e  lad,  fair-haired,  with  a  touch  of  the  Dane  or  Nor- 
joBian  about  him. 

Can  I  have  my  dinner,  mother?  "  he  cried,  rushing  in- 
his  cap  on.     "  'Cause  it  begins  at  half-past  one,  the 
says  so." 
lYoii  oMiilwve  your  dinner  as  soon  as  liH  doive.^'  x^ 
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W  "  Is  n't  it  done?  "  he  cried,  his  blue  eyes  staring  at  b 
ui  indignation.     "  Then  I  'in  goin'  be-out  it." 

"  You  '11  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  will  be  done  in  fi 
minutes.    It  is  only  half-pnat  twelve." 

"  They  '11  be  beginnin',"  the  boy  half  cried,  half  shoute 

"You  won't  die  if  they  do,"  .said  the  mother.  "B 
sides,  it 's  only  half-past  twelve,  so  you  've  a  full  hoiir.*^ 

The  lad  began  hastily  to  lay  the  table,  and  directly  tj 
three  sat  down.  They  were  eating  batter-pudding  sil 
jam,  when  the  boy  jumped  off  his  chair  and  stood  p^ 
fectly  still.  Some  distance  away  could  be  heard  the  fifl 
small  braying  of  a  merry-go-round,  and  the  tooting  of 
horn.     His  face  quivered  as  he  looked  at  liis  mother.      \ 

"  I  told  you !  "  he  said,  running  to  the  dresser  for  % 

"  Take  your  pudding  in  your  hand  —  and  it 's  only  ■ 
past  one,  so  you  were  wrong- — you  haven't  got  yi 
twopence,"  cried  the  mother  in  a  breath. 

The  boy  came  back,  bitterly  disappointed,  for  his  i 
pence;   then  went  off  without  a  word. 

"  I  want  to  go,  I  want  to  go,"  said  Annie,  beginninj 

cry- 

"  Well,  and  you  shall  go,  whining,  wizzeningi' 
stick !  "  said  the  mother.  And  later  in  the  afternotB 
trudged  up  the  hill  under  the  tall  hedge  with  her  li 
The  hay  was  gathered  from  the  fields,  and  cattle! 
turned  on  to  the  eddish.    It  was  warm,  peaceful. 

Mrs.  Morel  did  not  like  the  wakes.  There  were  two 
of  horses,  one  going  by  steam,  one  pulled  round  I 
pony;  three  organs  were  grinding,  and  there  came 
cracks  of  pistol-shots,  fearful  screeching  of  the  ( 
man's  rattle,  shouts  of  the  Aunt  Sally  man,  screeches  ffl 
the  peep-show  lady-  The  mother  perceived  her  son  gaa 
enraptured  outside  the  Lion  Wallace  booth,  at  the 
tures  of  this  famous  Hon  that  had  killed  a  negro  i 
maimed  for  life  two  white  men.  She  left  him  alone, 
frent  to  get  Annie  a  spin  of  toffee.  Presently  the  I 
'  'od  in  front  of  her,  wildly  eicitcA. 


i        Enri^^^^mrifS  lAfe  of  the  MoreU      ■W^ 

I"  You  never  said  you  was  coming  ■ —  is  n't  the'  a  lot  of 
things?  —  that  lion  's  killed  three  men  —  I  've  spent  my 
I  tuppenc^e  —  an'  look  here." 

.     He  pulled  from  his  pocket  two  egg-cups,  with  pink  mose- 
,  tOKS  on  them. 

I  got  these  from  that  stall  where  j'ave  ter  get  them 
matttes  in  them  holes.  An'  I  got  these  two  in  two  goes 
— 'aepenny  a  go  —  they  've  got  moss-roses  on,  look  here, 
I  vnnted  these."  ^^ 

She  knew  he  wanted  them  for  her.  ^H 

"  H'ra !  "  she  said,  pleased.     "  They  are  pretty !  "         <H 
"  Shall  you  carry  'em,  'cause  I  'm  frightened  o'  breakin 
'em?" 

He  was  tipful  of  excitement  now  she  had  come,  led  her 
Bboul  the  groimd,  showed  her  everything.  Then,  at  the 
pwp-show,  she  explained  the  pictures,  in  a  sort  of  story, 
to  which  he  listened  as  if  spellbound.  He  would  not  leave 
Alt  the  time  he  stuck  close  to  her,  bristling  with  a 
I  boy's  pride  of  her.  For  no  other  woman  looked 
«  lady  as  she  did,  in  her  little  black  bonnet  and  her 
She  smiled  when  she  saw  women  she  knew.  When 
tired  she  said  to  her  son: 
fell,  are  you  coming  now,  or  later?  " 
;  you  goin'  a'ready?  "  he  cried,  his  face  full  of 
:h.  '  M 

:adyP     It  is  past  four,  /  know."  ^H 

Ai  are  you  goin'  a'ready  for?  "  he  lamented.  ^H 
lu  need  n't  come  if  you  don't  want,"  she  said.       ^* 
she  went  slowly  away  with  her  little  girl,  whilst 
stood  watching  her,  cut  to  the  heart  to  let  her  go, 
unable  to  leave  the  wakes.    As  she  crossed  the  open 
in   front  of  the  Moon  and  Stars  she  heard  men 
g,  and  smelled  the  beer,  and  hurried  a  little,  think-  - 
husband  was  probably  in  the  bar. 
.bout  half-past  six  her  son  came  home,  tired  now, 
pale,  and  somewhat  wretched.     He  was  "rnVsiiTpMit, 
he  did  not  know  it,  because  he  had  \eV,  Vft-c   ©; 
9ince  she  had  gone,  be  had  not  enjoyed  V\s  waVt 
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"  Haa  mj  dad  been?  "  lie  asked. 
"  No,"  said  the  mother. 

"  He  'a  helping  to  wait  at  the  Moon  and  Stars.  I 
Bjiini  through  that  black  tin  stuff  wi'  holes  in,  on  the  ' 
■   dow,  wi'  his  alecvca  rolled  up." 

"  Ha!  "  exclaimed  the  mother  shortly,     "  He  's  go' 

money.     An'  he  'II  be  s.itisficd  if  he  gets  his  'Iowa 

[      whether  they  give  him  more  or  not." 

^L     When  the  light  was  fading,  and  Mrs.  Morel  could  se 

^Knore  to  sew,  she  roae  and  went  to  the  door.     Everyw 

^pV^3  ^^^  sound  of  excitement,  the  restlessness  of  the 

<      day,  that  at  last  infected  her.     She  went  out  into  the 

garden.     Women  were  coming  home  from  the  wakes, 

children  hugging  a  white  [amb  with  green  legs,  or  a  woi 

horse.     Occasionally  a  man  lurched  past,  almost  as 

as  lie  could  carry.     Sometimes  a  good  husband  came  a 

with  his  family,  peacefully.     But  usually  the  women 

■children  were  alone.  The  stay-at-home  mothers  stood 
fi]]ing  at  the  comers  of  the  alley,  as  the  twilight  s 
ijblding  their  arms  under  their  white  aprons. 
Mrs.  Morel  was  alone,  but  she  was  used  to  it, 
son  and  her  little  girl  slept  upstairs;  so,  it  seemed, 
home  was  there  behind  her,  fixed  and  stable.  But  she 
wretched  with  the  coming  child.  The  world  seemt 
dreary  place,  where  nothing  else  would  happen  for  he 
at  least  until  William  grew  up.  But  for  herself,  not 
but  this  dreary  endurance  —  till  the  children  grew 
And  the  children!  She  could  not  afford  to  have  this  tl 
She  did  not  want  it.  The  father  was  serving  beer 
public-house,  swilling  himself  drunk.  She  despised 
and  was  tied  to  bim.  This  coming  child  was  too  n 
for  her.  If  it  were  not  for  William  and  Annie,  she 
sick  of  it,  the  struggle  with  poverty  and  ugliness 


She  went  into  the  front  garden,  feeling  too  heav; 

take  herself  out,  yet  unable  to  stay  indoors.     The 

suffocated  her.     And  looking  ahead,  the  prospect  o^ 

M^e  made  her  feel  as  if  she  were  bmied  a\\ve-  ^^ 


KSThe  front  garden  was  a  small  square  with  a  privet 
l^ge.  There  she  stood,  trying  to  soothe  herself  with 
the  scent  of  flowers  and  the  fading,  beautiful  evening. 
Opposite  her  small  gate  was  the  stile  that  led  uphill,  under 
the  tall  hedge,  between  the  burning  glow  of  the  cut  pas- 
tures. The  sky  overhead  tlirobbed  and  pulsed  with  light. 
The  glow  sank  quickly  off  the  field;  tlie  earth  and  the 
hedges  smoked  dusk.  As  it  grew  dark,  a  ruddy  glare  came 
out  on  thp  hilltop,  and  out  of  the  glare  the  diminished  com- 
motion of  the  fair. 

Sometimes,  down  the  trough  of  darkness  formed  by  the 
patli  under  the  hedges,  men  came  lurching  home.  One 
young  man  lapsed  into  a  run  down  the  steep  bit  that 
ended  the  hill,  and  went  with  a  crash  into  the  stile. 
Mrs.  Morel  shuddered.  He  picked  himself  up,  swearing 
Ticiously,  rather  pathetically,  as  if  he  thought  the  stiie 
I  kfid  wanted  to  liurt  him. 

She  went  indoors,  wondering  if  things  were  never  going 
to.  alter.  She  was  beginning  by  now  to  realize  that  they 
tould  not.  She  seemed  so  far  away  from  her  girlhood, 
die  wondered  if  it  were  the  same  person  walking  heavily 
up  tie  back  garden  at  the  Bottoms  as  had  run  so  lightly 
oa  the  breakwater  at  Sheerness  ten  years  before. 
"What  have  /  to  do  with  it?"  she  said  to  herself. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  ail  this?  Even  the  child  I  am 
goiog  to  have!  It  does  n't  seem  as  if  /  were  taken  into 
Bccoimt." 

Sometimes  life  takes  hold  of  one,  carries  the  body  along, 
iKcompHshes  one's  history,  and  yet  is  not  real,  but  leaves 
Itself  as  it  were  slurred  over. 

** I  wait,"  Mrs.  Morel  said  to  herself  —  "I  wait,  and 
l«l  I  wait  for  can  never  come." 

Tlicn  she  straightened  the  kitchen,  lit  the  lamp,  mended 
fire,  looked  out  the  washing  for  the  next  day,  and 
to  soak.     After  which  she  sat  down  to  her  sewing. 
the    long    hours    her    needle    flashed    regu.\.a.T:Vg 
the  stuff.     Occasionally   she   sigVied,  ^^o^"^ns  "^^ 
herself.     And  &U  the  time  she  was  t^anVrnft  '^ 
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r%o   make   the  most  of  wliat   she   had,   for  the   childr 
Bakes. 

At  half-past  eleven  her  husband  came.    His  cheeks  ^ 
very  red  and  very  shiny  above  his  black  moustache. 
head  nodded  slightly.     He  was  pleased  with  himself. 
"Oh!     Oh!  waitin'  for  me,  hiss?     I've  bin  'elpin' 
thony,  an'  what  's  think  he  's  gen  me?     Nowt  b'r  a  lo 
hae'fcrown,  an'  that  's  ivrj  penny  —  " 
^L     "  He  thinks  jou  've  made  the  rest  up  in  beer,"  she  i 
^W^ortlj. 

^p  "  An'  I  'ave  n't  —  that  I  'ave  n't.  You  b'lieve  me,  ] 
'ad  very  little  this  day,  I  have  an'  all,"  His  voice  v 
tender.  "  Here,  an'  I  browt  thee  a  bit  o'  brandysnap, 
a  cocoanut  for  th'  children."  He  laid  the  gingcrbi 
^  and  the  cocoanut,  a  hairy  object,  on  the  table.  "  ^ 
tha  niver  said  thankyer  for  nowt  i'  thy  life,  did  ter?  " 
As  a  compromise,  she  picked  up  the  cocoanut  and  si: 
it,  to  see  if  it  had  any  milk. 

"  It  's  a  good  'un,  you  may  back  yer  life  o'  that 
got  it  fra'  Bill  Hodgkisson.  'Bill,'  I  says,  'that 
vants  them  three  nuts,  does  ter?     Arena  ter  for  gi' 

»Die  one  for  my  bit  of  a  lad  an'  wench?  '  '  I  ham,  \ 
ler,  my  lad,'  'e  says ;  '  fca'e  which  on  'em  ter  's  a  mi 
An'  so  I  took  one,  an'  thanked  'im.  I  did  n't  like 
shake  it  afore  'is  eyes,  but  'e  says,  '  Tha  'd  better  i 
sure  it  's  a  good  un,  Walt.'  An'  so,  yer  see,  I  knowe 
was.  He  's  a  nice  chap,  is  Bill  Hodgkisson,  'e  's  a 
chap ! " 

"  A  man  will  part  with  anything  so  long  as  he  's  dn 
and  you  're  drunk  along  with  him,"  said  Mrs,  Morel. 
"  Eh,  tha  mucky  little  'ussy,  who  's  drunk,  I  ah'd 
ter  know?  "  said  Morel,  He  was  extraordinarily  plet 
with  himself,  because  of  his  day's  helping  to  wait  in 
Moon  and  Stars.     He  chattered  on. 

Mrs.  Morel,  very  tired,  and  sick  of  his  babble,  weni 
bed  as  quickly  as  possible,  while  he  raked  the  fire. 
Mrs.  More]  came  of  a  good  old  burgher  family,  fam 
indepentlents   who  had    fought  witVi  Co\o"t\<:\  ^'aV.iAn.iK 
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and  who  remained  stout  Congregationalists.  Her  grand- 
father had  gone  bankrupt  in  the  lace-market  at  a  time 
when  so  many  lace- manufacturers  were  ruined  in  Notting- 
ham. Her  father,  George  Coppard,  was  an  engineer  —  a 
large,  handsome,  hauglity  man,  proud  of  his  fair  skin 
and  blue  eyes,  but  more  proud  still  of  his  integrity.  Ger- 
trude resembled  her  mother  in  her  small  build.  But  her 
temper,  proud  and  unyielding,  she  had  from  tlie  Coppards. 
Greorge  Coppard  was  bitterly  galled  by  his  own  pov- 
erty. He  became  foreman  of  the  engineers  in  the  dock- 
yard at  Shecmcss.  Mrs.  Morel  —  Gertrude  —  was  the 
second  daughter.  She  favoured  her  mother,  loved  her 
mother  best  of  aU ;  but  she  had  the  Coppards'  clear,  de- 
fiant blue  eyes  and  their  broad  brow.  She  remembered  to 
bave  hated  her  father's  overbearing  manner  towards  her 
gentle,  humorous,  kindly-souled  motJier.  She  remembered 
miming  over  the  breakwater  at  Shccrness  and  finding  the 
boat.  She  remembered  to  have  been  petted  and  flattered 
by  all  the  men  when  she  had  gone  to  the  dockyard,  for  she 
na  a  delicate,  rather  proud  child.  She  remembered  the 
fanny  old  mistress,  whose  assistant  she  had  become,  whom 
ihe  had  loved  to  help  in  the  private  school.  And  she  still 
Wl  the  Bible  that  John  Field  had  given  her.  She  used 
to  walk  home  from  chapel  with  John  Field  when  she  was 
Btoeteen.  He  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  tradesman,  had 
been  to  college  in  London,  and  was  to  devote  himself  to 
nisiness. 

8he  could  always  recall  in  detail  a  September  Sunday 
tfternoon,  when  they  had  sat  under  the  vine  at  the  back 
of  her  father's  house.  The  sun  came  through  the  chinks 
the  vine-leaves  and  made  beautiful  patterns,  like  a 
iarf,  falling  on  her  and  on  him.  Some  of  the  leaves 
[clean  yellow,  like  yellow  flat  flowers. 
Tow  sit  still,"  he  had  cried.  "  Now  your  hair,  I  don't 
idiat  it  is  like!  It 's  as  bright  as  copper  and  gold, 
"  as  burnt  copper,  and  it  has  gold  threads  where  thi 
on  it.  Fane/  their  saying  it'stiowa.  XQ>i3: 
taJie  it  mouse-colour." 
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f    She  had   met   his   brilliant   eyes,   but   her   clear   face 
scarcely  showed  the  elation  which  rose  within  her. 

"  But  jou  say  you  don't  like  business,"  she  pursued.  . 

"  I  don't.     I  liftte  it!  "  he  cried  hotly. 

"  And  you  would  like  to  go  into  the  ministry,"  she  haU 
implored. 

"  I  should.  I  should  love  it,  if  I  thought  I  could  make 
.  a  first-rate  preacher." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  —  why  don't  you?  "  Her  vmbI 
rang  with  defiance.  "  If  /  were  a  man,  nothing  would  sti^ 
me," 

She  held  her  head  erect.  He  was  rather  timid  befoK 
her. 

"  But  my  father  's  so  stiff-necked.  He  means  to  p(it 
me  into  the  business,  and  I  know  he  '11  do  it." 

"  But  if  you  're  a  mart?  "  she  had  cried. 

"  Being  a  man  is  n't  everything,"  he  replied,  frownil^ 
with  puzzled  helplessness. 

Now,  as  she  moved  about  her  work  at  the  Bottoms,  witb 
some  experience  of  what  being  a  man  meant,  she  knew  that 
it  was  not  everything. 

At  twenty,  owing  to  her  health,  she  had  left  SheerneU 
Her  father  had  retired  homo  to  Nottingham.  John 
Field's  father  had  been  mined;  the  son  had  gone  « 
a  teacher  in  Norwood.  She  did  not  hear  of  him  until,  tw 
'  years  later,  she  made  determined  inquiry.  He  had  mar 
Tied  his  landlady,  a  woman  of  forty,  a  widow  witj 
property. 

And  still  Mrs.  Morel  preserved  John  Field's  Bible,  Shi 
did  not  now  believe  him  to  be  — -  Well,  she  understow 
pretty  well  what  he  might  or  might  not  have  been.  S( 
she  preserved  liis  Bible,  and  kept  his  memory  intact  in  bO 
heart,  for  her  own  sake.  To  her  dying  day,  for  thirJM 
five  years,  she  did  not  speak  of  him.  ■ , 

When  she  was  twenty-three  years   old,  she  met,  at.'^ 
Christmas  party,  a  young  man  from  the  Ercwash  VallM 
JJorel  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old.     He  v 
^Kr  erect,  and  very  smart.     He  had  wavj  bVa,ck  koirt 
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[>ne  again,  and  a  vigorous  black  beard  that  had  Bever 
sn  shaved.  His  cheeks  were  ruddy,  (ind  his  red,  moist 
mtii  was  noticeable  because  he  lauglied  so  often  and  so 
ftrtily.  Ho  had  that  rare  thing,  a  rich,  ringing  laugh, 
irtrude  Coppard  liad  watcheJ  him,  fascinated.  Ho  was 
full  of  colour  and  animation,  his  voice  ran  so  easily 

10  comic  grotesque,  he  was  so  ready  and  so  pleasant 
th  everybody.  Her  own  father  had  a  rich  fund  of 
moiir,  but  it  was  satiric  This  man's  was  different:  soft, 
n-intellectual,  warm,  a  kind  of  gamboling. 

She  herself  was  opposite.  She  had  a  curious,  recep- 
'€  mind,  which  found  much  pleasure  and  amusement  in 
tening  to  other  folk.  She  was  clever  in  leading  folk  on 
talk.  She  loved  ideas,  and  was  considered  very  intel- 
;tual.  What  she  liked  most  of  all  was  an  argument  on 
iigion  or  philosophy  or  politics  with  some  educated  man. 
Ilia  she  did  not  often  enjoy.     So  she  always  had  people 

11  her  about  themselves,  finding  her  pleasure  so. 

In  her  person  she  was  rather  small  and  delicate,  with 
targe  brow,  and  dropping  bunches  of  brown  sOk  curls, 
er  blue  eyes  were  very  straight,  honest,  and  searching. 
le  had  the  beautiful  hands  of  the  Coppards.  Her  dress 
u  always  subdued.  She  wore  dark  blue  silk,  with  a 
iculiar  silver  chain  of  silver  scallops.  This,  and  a 
lavj  brooch  of  twisted  gold,  was  her  only  ornament. 
Iw  was  still  perfectly  intact,  deeply  religious,  and  full 
t  beautiful  candour. 

Walter  iUorel  seemed  melted  away  before  her.  She  was 
i  the  miner  that  thing  of  mystery  and  fascination,  a 
tiy.  When  she  spoke  to  him,  it  was  with  a  southern 
roaunciation  and  a  purity  of  English  which  thrilled  him 
■  hear.  She  watched  him.  He  danced  well,  as  if  it  were 
Itural  and  joyous  in  him  to  dance.  His  grandfather  was 
French  refugee  who  had  married  an  English  barmaid  — 
'it  had  been  a  marriage.  Gertrude  Coppard  watched  the 
oung  miner  as  he  danced,  a  certain  subtle  ex\ilta.t.\Q^  V\W 
:  in  his  movement,  and  his  face  t,\\e  fto^wev  q1  V\% 
u/dj',  with  tumbled  black  hair,  and  \au^viia  »>Sb| 
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whatever  partner  he  bowed  above.  She  thouglit  him  rather 
wonderful,  never  having  met  anyone  like  liini.  Her  fathrf 
was  to  her  the  type  of  all  men.  And  George  Coppard. 
proud  in  his  bearing,  handsome,  and  rather  bitter;  WW 
preferred  theology  in  reading,  and  who  drew  near  in  sym- 
pathy only  to  one  man,  the  Apostle  Paul ;  who  was  harsh 
in  government,  and  in  familiarity  ironic;  who  ignored  »fl 
sensuous  pleasure ;  —  he  was  very  different  from  tlie  miner. 
Gertrude  herself  was  rather  contemptuous  of  dancing;  she 
had  not  the  slightest  inclination  towards  that  accomplist- 
ment,  and  had  never  learned  even  a  Roger  de  Coverleji 
She  was  a  puritan,  like  her  father,  high-minded,  and  really 
stern.  Tlierefore  the  dusky,  golden  softness  of  this  man's 
sensuous  flame  of  life,  that  flowed  off  his  flesh  like  ttt 
flame  from  a  candle,  not  balfled  and  gripped  into  ineaBr 
descenco  by  thought  and  spirit  as  her  life  was,  seeoAJ 
to  her  something  wonderful,  beyond  her.  ' 

He  came  and  bowed  above  her.  A  warmth  radiat« 
through  her  as  if  she  had  drunk  wine. 

"  Now   do   come  and   have   this    one   wi'    me,"   he    said 
caressivcly.     "  It 's  easy,  you  know.     I  'm  pining  to 
you  dance." 

She  had  told  liim  before  she  co.uld  not  dance, 
glanced  at  his  humility  and  smiled.  Her  smile  was 
beautiful.    It  moved  the  man  so  that  he  forgot  everythn 

"  No,  I  won't  dance,"  she  said  softly.  Her  words 
clean  and  ringing. 

Not  knowing  what  he  wns  doing  ^ — he  often  did  the 
right  thing  by  instinct  —  he  sat  beside  her,  inclininj[ 
reverentially. 

"  But  you  must  n't  miss  your  dance,"  she  reproved. 

"Nay,  I  don't  want  to  dance  that  —  it's  not  one  oM 
•  about." 

'•  Yet  you  invited  me  to  it." 

He  laughed  very  heartily  at  this. 

"  I  never  thought  o'  that.     Tha  'rt  not  long  in  takii 
Me  curl  out  of  me."  h 

Jt  nas  her  turn  to  laugh  quick\y.  ^^M 
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don't  look  as  if  you  'd  come  mucli  uncurled,"  slj 


I  'm  like  a  pig's  tail,  I  curl  becRuse  I  canna  help  itji 

Lughed,  rather  boisterously. 

And  you  are  a.  miner!"  she  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

Yes.     I  went  down  when  I  wiis  ten." 

be  looked  at  him  in  wondering  dismay. 

When  you  were  ten !    And  was  n't  it  very  hard?  " 

d. 

You  soon  get  used  to  it.     You  live  like  th'  mice,  t 

pop  out  at  night  to  see  what  'a  going  on." 

It  makes  me  feel  blind,"  she  frowned. 

Like  a  raoudiwarp  !  "  he  laughed.     "  Yi,  an'  there  9 

E   chaps   as   does   go   round    like   nioudiw. 

1st  his  face  forward  in  the  blind,  snout-like  way  of  t 

!,  seeming  to  sniff  and  peer  for  direction.     "  They  dun 

igh !  "  he  protested  naively.     "  Tha  niver  seed  such  i 

they  get  in.    But  tha  mun  let  me  ta'e  thee  down  som 
■,  an'  tha  can  see  for  thysen." 
he  looked  at  him,  startled.     This  wt 
suddenly  opened  before  her.     She  realized  Utt  I 
miners,  hundreds  of  them  tolling  below  earth  a 
Up  at  evening.     He  seemed  to  her  noble.     He  1 
life  daily,  and  with  gaiety.     She  looked  at  him,  with   i 
mch  of  appeal  in  her  pure  humility. 

Should  n't  ter  like  it?  "  he  asked  tenderly.     "  'Appi 
I  it  'ud  dirty  thee." 

Ihe  had  never  been  "  thee'd  "  and  "  thou'd  "  before. 
?he  next  Christmas  they  were  married,  and  for  thr* 
\ths  she  was  perfectly  happy:    for  six  months  she 
f  happy. 

le  had  signed  the  pledge,  and  wore  the  blue  ribbon  of 
wtotaller:    he  was  nothing  if  not  showy.     They  lived, 

thought,  in  his  own  house.  It  was  small,  but  con- 
lent  enough,  and  quite  nicely  furnished,  with  solid, 
■thy  stuff  that  suited  her  honest  soul.     The  womeu, 

Khbours,  were  rather  foreign  to  Viei,  aivA'NVat^^ 
ad  sisters  were  apt  to  sneer  at  het  \ai^V\Vc  ^a-"i% 


ed  such  a 
lown  some,— 
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But  she  could  perfectly  well  live  by  herself,  so  long  i 
she  had  her  husbund  dose. 

Sometimes,  when  she  herself  wearied  of  love-talk,  al 
tried  to  open  her  heart  seriously  to  him.  She  saw  hi 
listen  deferentially,  but  without  understanding,  Th 
killed*  her  efforts  at  a  finer  intimacy,  and  she  had  flash 
of  fear.  Sometimes  ho  was  restless  of  an  evening: 
was  not  enough  for  him  just  to  be  near  her,  she  realize 
She  was  glad  when  he  set  himself  to  little  jobs. 

He  was  a  remarkably  handy  man  —  could  make  or  BiCi 
anything.     So  she  would  say  : 

"I  do  like  tliat  coal-rake  of  your  mother's — it 
small  and  natty." 

"  Does  ter,  my  wench?     Well,  I  made  that,  so  I  d 

';e  thee  one." 
What !  why  it 's  a  steel  one !  " 

"  An'  what  if  it  is !    Tha  s'lt  ha'e  one  very  similar, 

it  exactly  same." 

She  did  not  mind  the  mess,  nor  the  hammering  ai 
noise.     He  was  busy  and  happy. 

Bat  in  the  seventh  month,  when  she  was  brushing  ii 

"*"  coat,  she  felt  papers  in  the  breast-pocket,  aa 
ith  a  sudden  curiosity,  took  them  out  to  read,  I 
very  rarely  wore  the  frock-coat  he  was  married  in;  aj 
it  had  not  occurred  to  her  before  to  feel  curious  concer 
ing  the  papers.  They  were  the  bills  of  the  househo 
furniture,  still  unpaid. 

"  Look  here,"  she  said  at  night,  after  he  was  wadi< 
and  had  had  his  dinner.  "  I  found  these  in  the  pocket 
your  wedding-coat.     Have  n't  you  settled  the  bills  yetf 

"  No.     I  have  n't  had  a  chance." 

"  But  you  told  me  all  was  paid.  I  had  better  go  in 
Nottingham  on  Saturday  and  settle  them.  I  don't  li 
sitting  on  another  man's  chairs  and  eating  from  ao  unpt 
■  We." 

He  did  not  answer. 
J  can  have  your  bank-book,  can't  I?  " 
"Tha  can  ha'c  it,  for  what  good  \\,'U  be  to  thee." 
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"I  thought- — "  she  bcgaii.  He  had  told  her  he  had 
s  good  bit  of  money  left  over.  But  she  realized  it  was  no 
use  nsking  questions.  She  sat  rigid  with  bitterness  and 
indignation. 

The  next  day  she  went  down  to  see  his  mother. 

**  Did  n't  you  buy  the  furniture  for  Walter? "  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  tartly  retorted  the  elder  wonian. 

"  And  liow  mueh  did  ho  give  you  to  pay  for  it.-*  " 

The  elder  woman  was  stung  with  fine  indignation. 

"  Eighty  pound,  if  you  're  so  keen  on  kjiowin',"  she 
replied. 

"  Eighty  pounds !  But  there  are  forty-two  pounds  still 
owing ! " 

"  I  can't  help  that." 

"  But  where  has  it  all  gone?  " 

"  You  '11  find  all  the  papers,  I  think,  if  you  look  — 
beside  ten  pound  a.s  he  owed  me,  an'  six  pound  as  the 
wedding  cost  down  here." 

"  Six  pounds !  "  echoed  Gertrude  Morel.  It  seemed  to 
ller  monstrous  that,  after  lier  own  father  had  paid  so 
heaTily  for  her  wedding,  six  pounds  more  should  have  been 
squandered  in  eating  and  drinking  at  Walter's  parents' 
ilnuse,  at  his  expense. 

I  "  And  how  much  has  he  sunk  in  his  houses,''  "  she  asked. 
[     "  His  houses  ■ —  which  houses?  " 

\  Gertrude  Morel  went  white  to  the  lips.  He  had  told 
I  lier  the  house  he  lived  in,  and  the  next  one,  were  his  own. 
\      "I  thought  the  house  we  Live  in  —  "  she  began. 

"  They  're  ray  houses,  those  two,"  said  the  mother-in- 
law.  "  And  not  clear  either.  It  's  as  much  as  I  can  du 
to  keep  the  mortgage  interes-t  paid." 

Gertrude  sat  white  and  silent.  She  was  her  father 
Wk. 

"Then  we  ought  to  be  paying  you  rent,"  she  snid 
eoldly. 

.  "  Walter  is  paying  me  rent,"  replied  tVie  molWi. 
^MAad  what  rent?-,''  sskod  Gertr 
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^^^  "  Six-and-sis  a  week,"  retorted  the  mother. 

It  was  more  than  the  house  was  worth.    GertruS 
her  head  erect,  looked  straight  before  her. 

"  It  is  lucky  to  be  you,"  said  the  elder  woman,  biting 
"  to  liave  a  husband  as  takes  all  the  worry  of  the  mon 
and  leaves  you  a  free  hand." 
The  young  wife  was  silent. 

She  said  very  little  to  her  husband,  but  her  manner  II 
changed  towards  him.  Something  in  her  proud,  honoi 
able  soul  had  crystallized  out  hard  as  rock. 

When  October  came  in,  she  thought  only  of  Christm 
Two  years  ago,  at  Christmas,  she  had  mot  him,  Li 
Christmas  she  had  married,  him.  This  Christmas  she  woi 
bear  him  a  child, 

"  You  don't  dance  yourself,  do  you,  missis?  "  asked  1 
nearest  neighbour,  in  October,  when  there  was  great  ti 
of  opening  a  dancing-class  over  the  Brick  and  Tile  Inn 
^^£estwood. 

^K  "  No  - —  I   never  had   the  least   inclination   to,"   M 
^^Htorel  replied, 

^^F  "  Fancy !  An'  how  funny  as  you  should  ha'  marf 
your  Mester.  You  know  he 's  quite  a  famous  one  i 
dancing," 

"  I  did  n't  know  he  was  famous,"  laughed  Mrs.  Mw 

f"  Yea,  he  is  though!  Why,  he  run  that  dancing-cI 
the  Miners'  Arms  club-room  for  over  five  year." 
"Did  he,'" 
"Yes,  he  did,"  The  other  woman  was  defiant,  "j 
it  was  thronged  every  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  an'  Sat'l 
—  an'  there  irn*  carryin's-on,  accordin'  to  all  accounts 
This  kind  of  thing  was  gall  and  bitterness  to  M 
Morel,  and  she  had  a  fair  share  of  it.  The  women  i 
not  spare  her,  at  first;  for  she  was  superior,  though  \ 
could  not  help  it. 

He  began  to  be  rather  late  in  coming  home. 
"  They  're  working  very  late  now,  arc  n't  they?  "  ( 
said  to  her  washer-woman . 
"JSTo  later  than  they  allers  do,  1  c  orfV  \.\\\i\V   "Bm.*.  i\ 
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^^V}iavc  their  pint  at  EUeii's,  an'  tliey  get  talkin',  an' 
pJITyou  are!      Dinner   stone   cold  — an'   it  servos    'em 

ht.» 

*-  But  Mr.  Morel  does  not  take  any  drink." 

Fhe  woman  dropped  the  clothes,  looked  at  Mrs.  Morel. 

n  went  on  with  her  work,  saying  nothing,  i 

Gertrude  Morel  was  very  ill   when  the  boy  was  bor 

irel  was  good  to  her,  as  good  as  gold.     But  she  f  j 

y  lonely,  miles  away  from  her  own  people.      She  l\ 

ely  with  iiim  now,  and  his  presence  only  made  it  moi* 

ense. 

rhe  boy  was  small  and  frail  at  first,  but  he  came  on 

ickly.     He  was  a  beautiful  child,  with  dark  gold  ring- 

1,  and  dark-blue  eyes  which    changed  gradually  to   a 

ir    grey.      His    mother    loved    him    passionately.      He 

ne   just    wlien    her   own   bitterness    of    disillusion    was 

[xlest  to  bear;    when  her  faith  in  life  was  shaken,  and 

'  soul  felt  dreary  and  lonely.     She  made  much  of  the 

Id,  and  the  father  was  jealous. 

At  last  Mrs,  Morel  despised  her  husband.     She  turned 

the  child;   she  turned  from  the  father.    He  had  begun 

neglect  her ;    the  novelty  of  his  own  home  was  gone. 

had  no  grit,  she  said  bitterly  to  herself.  What  he  felt 
it  at  the  minute,  that  was  all  to  him.  He  could  not 
ide  by  anything.     There  was  nothing  at  the  back  of 

his  show. 

There  began  a  battle  between  tlie  husband  and  wife  — 

'earful,  bloody  battle  that  ended  only  with  the  death  of 

B.    She  fought  to  make  him  undertake  his  own  'responsi- 

Ifies,  to  make  Iiim  fulfil  his  obligations.    But  he  was  too 

Ferent  from  her.     His  nature  was  purely  sensuous,  and 

■  strove  to  make  him  moral,  religious.     She  tried  to 

"ce  him  to  face  things,      He  could  not  endure  it  —  it 

nve  him  out  of  his  mind. 

While  the  baby  was  still  tiny,  the  father's  temper  had 

lome  so  irritable  that  it  wa."*  not  to  be  trusted.     The 

Khad  only  to  ^-ive  a  little  trouble  when  tt\e  ■ma.TvVi'i?,^'^. 
fe    A  little  more,  and  the  hard  hands  o^  tVe  ftoVi.«| 
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hit  the  baby.     Then  Mrs.   Morel  loathed  her  husbiu 
loathed  him  for  days;    and  he  went  out  and  drank; 
she  cared  very  little  what  he  did.     Only,  on  his  retiu 
she  scathed  him  with  her  satire. 

The  estrangement  between  them  caused  him,  know 
jpr  unknowingly,  grossly  to  offend  her  where  he  would  n 
ave  done. 

William  was  only   one  year  old,   and  his  mother 
^youd  of  him,  he  was  so  pretty.    She  was  not  well  off  n 
jJut  her  sisters  kept  the  boy  in  clothes.     Then,  with  h 
kittle  white  hat  curled  with  an  ostrich  feather,  and  1 
white  coat,  he  was  a  joy  to  her,  the  twining  wisps  pf  h 
clustering  round  his  head,     Mrs.  Morel  lay  listening,:! 
Sunday  morning,  to  the  chatter  of  the  father  and  ( 
downstairs.     Then  she  dozed  off.     When  she  came  « 
stairs,  a  great  fire  glowed  ia  the  grate,  the  room  wd 
the  breakfast  was  roughly  laid,  and  seated  in  hid 
chair,  against  the  cliimney-piece,  sat  Morel,  rather  J 
and  standing  between  his  legs,  the  child  —  cropped! 
sheep,  with  such  an  odd  round  poll  —  looking  v 
at  her ;    and  on  a  newspaper  spread  out  upon  the  t 
rug,  a  myriad  of  crescent-shaped  curls,  like  the  pel^ 
a  marigold  scattered  in  the  reddening  firehght. 

Mrs.  Morel  stood  still,     It  was  her  first  baby^, 
went  very  white,  and  was  unable  to  speak. 

"  What  dost  think  o'  'im?  "  Morel  laughed  uneasiji 

She  gripped  her  two  fists,  lifted  them,  and  cam 
ward.     Morel  shranls  back. 

"  I  could  kill  you,  I  could  !  "  she  said.  She  chokq 
rage,  her  two  fists  uplifted. 

"  Yer  non  want  ter  make  a  wench  on  'im,"  Mori 
in  a  frightened  tone,  bonding  his  head  to  shield  } 
from  hers.    His  attempt  at  laughter  had  vanished,! 

The  mother  looked  down  at  the  jagged,  close-C 
head  of  her  child.  She  put  her  hands  on  his  haq 
stroked  and  fondled  his  heud, 

"Oh  —  my  boy!"  she  faltered.     Her  lip  trembid 
^^  broke,  and,  snatching  up  the  child,  she  buikd  b 
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Ider  and  cried  painfully.  She  was  one  of  those 
cannot  cry;  whom  it  hurts  as  It  hurts  a  man. 
ripping  something  out  of  her,  hfr  sobbing. 
it  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  hands 
gether  till  the  knuckles  were  white.  He  gazed 
,  feeling  almost  stunned,  as   if  he  could  not 

|r  she  came  to  an  end,  soothed  the  child  and 

ly  the  breakfast-table.     She  left  the  newspaper, 

b  curls,  spread  upon  the  hearthrug.     At  last 

li  gathered  it  up  and  put  it  at  the  back  of  the 

went  about  her  work  with  closed  mouth,  and 

Morel  was  subdued.     He  crept  about  wretch- 

,llis  meals  were  a  misery  that  day.     She  spoke 

and  never  alluded   to  what  he  had  done, 

something  Hnal  had  happened. 

la  she  said  she  had  been  silly,  that  the  boy's 

have  had  to  be  cut,  sooner  or  later.     In  the 

brought  herself  to  say  to  her  husband  it  was 

he  had  played  barber  when  he  did.     But  she 

brel  knew,  that  that  act  had  caused  something 

to  take  place  in  her  soul.      She  remembered 

r&n  her  life,  as  one  in  which  she  had  suffered 

itenselj. 
t  of  masculine  clumsiness  was  the  spear  through 
\i  her  love  for  Morel.  Before,  while  she  had 
kinst  him  bitterly,  she  had  fretted  after  him,  as 
.gone  astray  from  her.  Now  she  ceased  to  fret 
re:  he  was  an  outsider  to  her.  This  made  life 
B  bearable. 

leless,  she  still  continued  to  strive  with  him.  She 
high  moral  sense,  inherited  from  generatfons 
It  was  now  a  religious  instinct,  and  she  was 
latic  with  him,  because  she  loved  him,  or  had 
If  he  sinned,  she  tortured  him.  If  he  drank, 
'as  often  a  poltroon,  sometimes  a  knave,  sha 
lash  unmercifully, 
was,  she  was   too  much  his   opposiX*. 
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could  not  be  content  with  the  little  he  might  be ; 
have  him  the  much  that  he  ouglit  to  be.  So,  in  s( 
to  make  him  nobler  than  he  could  be,  she  destrojet 
She  injured  and  hurt  tind  scarred  herself,  but  she  lost 
of  her  worth.     She  also  had  the  children. 

He  drank  rather  heavily,  though  not  more  than 
miners,  and  always  beer,  so  that  whilst  his  healtl 
affected,  it  was  never  injured.  The  week-end  was  his 
iCHTouse.  He  sat  in  the  Miners'  Arms  until  turnin 
^time  every  Friday,  every  Saturday,  and  every  Si 
^evening.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  he  had  to  get  u 
reluctantly  leave  towards  ten  o'clock.  Sometim 
stayed  at  home  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evei 
or  was  only  out  for  an  hour.  He  practically  neve 
to  miss  work  owing  to  his  drinking. 

But  although  he  was  very  steady  at  work,  his  ' 
fell  off.  He  was  blab-uiouthcd,  a  tongue- wagger. 
thority  was  hateful  to  him,  therefore  he  could  only 
the  pit-managers.  He  would  say,  in  the  Palmersto 
"  Th'  gaffer  come  down  to  our  stal  this  morning, 
says, '  You  know,  Walter,  this  'ere  '11  not  do.  What 
"these  props?  '  An'  I  says  to  him,  '  Why,  what  art  t 
about?  What  d'st  mean  about  th'  props?  '  '  It  '11 
do,  this  'ere,'  'e  says,  '  You  '11  be  havin'  th'  roof  u 
o'  these  days.'  An'  I  says,  '  Tha  'd  better  stan'  on 
o'  clunch,  then,  an'  hold  it  up  wi'  thy  'ead.'  So  'i 
that  mad,  'e  cossed  an'  'e  swore,  an'  t'  other  chaps 
did  laugh."  Morel  was  a  good  mimic.  He  imitate 
manager's  fat,  squeaky  voice,  with  its  attempt  at 
'English. 

"  '  I  shan't  have  it,  Walter.  Who  knows  more  abc 
me  or  you? '  So  I  says,  '  I  've  niver  fun  out  how 
tiia'  knows,  Alfred.  It  *II  'appen  carry  thee  ter  h« 
back.' " 

So  Morel  would  go  on  to  the  amusement  of  his 

companions.     And  some  of  this  would  he  true.     Th 

^manager  was  not  an  educated  man.     He  had  been.) 

*^ong  with  AlureU   so    tliat,  whWe  ftie  ^.wq  fiisMwii 

_  •  -  -3 
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HPliiey  more  or  less  took  each  other  for  granted, 
^nfred  Charleaworth  did  not  forgive  the  butty  these 
lie-house  sayings.  Consequently,  although  Morel  was 
jod  miner,  soraetiraes  earning  as  much  as  five  pounds 
jck  when  he  married,  he  came  gradually  to  have  worse 

worse  atals,  where  the  coal  was  thin,  and  hard  to  get, 

unprofitable. 

Jso,  in  summer,  the  pits  are  slack.  Often,  on  bright 
ly  mornings,  the  men  are  s«en  trooping  home  again 
en,  eleven,  or  twelve  o'clock.  No  empty  trucks  stand 
he  pit-mouth.  The  women  on  the  hillside  look  across 
hey  shake  the  hearthrug  against  the  fence,  and  count 

waggons  the  engine  is  taking  along  the  line  up  the 
2j.  And  the  children,  as  they  come  from  school  at 
ler-timc,  looking  down  the  fields  and  seeing  the  wheels 
;he  headstocks  standing,  say : 

Minton  's  knocked  off.    My  dad  '11  be  at  home." 
nd  there  is  a  sort  of  shadow  over  all,  women  and 
ircn  and  men,  because  money  will  be  short  at  the  end 
lie  week. 

[orel  was  supposed  to  give  his  wife  thirty  shillings 
•ek,  to  provide  everything  —  rent,  food,  clothes,  eluba, 
ranee,  doctors.  Occasionally,  if  he  were  flush,  he 
■  her  thirty-five.  But  these  occasions  by  no  means 
need  those  when  lie  gave  her  twenty-five.  In  winter, 
L  a  decent  stall,  the  miner  might  earn  fifty  or  fifty- 
shillings  a  week.  Then  he  was  happy.  On  Friday 
it,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  he  spent  royally,  getting 
Oi  his  sovereign  or  thereabouts.  And  out  of  so  much, 
icucely  spared  the  children  an  extra  penny  or  bought 
tt  B  pound  of  apples.     It  atl  went  in  drink.     In  the 

times,  matters  were  more  worrying,  but  he  was  not  sfl, 
m  drunk,  so  that  Mrs.  Moret  used  to  say:  1 

I'm  not  sure  I  wouldn't  rather  be  short,  for  wheii 
s  flush,  there  is  n't  a  minute  of  peace." 

[  lie  earned  forty  shillings  he  kept  ten ;   from  Ibi'rt.'j- 
Lb  kept  five;    from  thirty -two  he  Vept  loiixv   Viowi 
^«pAf  lie  kepi  three;    from   twenty-lout  \vft  "^^^^ 
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two;  from  twenty  he  kept  one-aiid-six;  from  eighteen  be 
kept  a  shilling ;  from  sixteen  he  kept  sixpence.  He  never: 
saved  a  penny,  and  he  gave  his  wife  no  opportunity  of  sav- 
ing; instead,  she  had  occasionally  to  pay  his  debts;  not 
public-house  debts,  for  those  never  were  passed  on  to 
the  women,  but  debts  when  lie  had  bought  a  canary,  or  a 
fancy  walking-stick. 

At  the  wakes  time,  Morel  was  working  badly,  and  Mrs.l 
Morel  was  trying  to  save  against  her  confinement.  So  it 
galled  her  bitterly  to  think  he  should  be  out  taking  hit 
pleasure  and  spending  money,  whilst  she  remained  at  hom^. 
harassed.  There  were  two  days  holiday.  On  the  Tues- 
day morning  Morel  rose  early.  He  was  in  good  spirit5. 
Quite  early,  before  six  o'clock,  she  heard  him  whistling 
away  to  himself  downstairs.  He  had  a  pleasant  way  of 
whistling,  lively  and  musical.  He  nearly  always  whistle^ 
hymns.  He  had  been  a  choir-boy  with  a  beautiful  Toi«t 
and  had  taken  solos  in  Southwell  cathedral.  His  morning 
whistling  alone  betrayed  it. 

His  wife  lay  listening  to  him  tinkering  away  in  thp 
garden,  his  whistling  ringing  out  as  he  sawed  and  hiuiti 
mered  away.  It  always  gave  her  a  sense  of  warmth  and 
peace  to  hear  him  thus  as  she  lay  in  bed,  the  children  not 
yet  awake,  in  the  bright  early  morning,  happy  in  ioM 
man's  fashion. 

At  nine  o'clock,  while  the  children  with  bare  legs  and 
feel  were  sitting  playing  on  the  sofa,  and  the  mother  WU 
wasliing  up,  he  came  in  from  his  carpentry,  his  sleeva 
rolled  up,  his  waistcoat  hanging  open.  He  was  still  8 
good-looking  man,  with  black,  wavy  hair,  and  a  largt 
black  moustache.  His  face  was  perhaps  too  much  ilf 
flamed,  and  there  was  about  him  a  look  almost  of  peevidl-j 
ncss.  But  now  he  was  jolly.  He  went  straight  to 
sink  where  his  wife  was  washing  up. 

"  What,  are  thee  there !  "  he  said  boisterously.  "  Slui 
off  an'  let  me  wesh  myscn." 

"You  may  wait  till  I  've  finished,"  said  his  wiftn 
^^'Oh,  mun  I?    An'  what  if  1  s\ioana?  " 
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rhis  good-boiooured  threat  amused  Mrs.  3>Iord. 

'  Tbea  jou  can  go  and  wash  yourself  in  the  soft-wal 

'  Ha !    1  can  an'  a',  tha  muckj  little  'assy." 

Vitii  irhich  he  stood  watching  her  a  moii>ent,  then 

yj  to  wait  for  her. 

Tben  be  chose  he  could  still  make  himself  again  a  real 

laot.     Usually  he  preferred  to  go  out  with  a  scarf 

ad  iaa  neck.     Xow,  however,  he  uiitdo  a  toilet.     There 

ned  BO  much  gusto  in  the  way  he  puffed  and  swilled 

te  washed  himself,  so  much  alacrity  with  which  he  hur- 

l  to  the  mirror  in  the  kitchen,  and,  beodiug  because  it 

too  low  for  liim,  scrupulously  parted  his  wet  black 
r,  that  it  irritated  Mrs,  Morel.  He  put  on  a  turn- 
-B  collar,  a  black  bow,  and  wore  his  Sunday  tail-coat, 
such,  he  looked  spruce,  and  wlint  his  clothes  would 
do,  his  instinct  for  making  the  most  of  his  good  looks 
lid. 

it  hfllf-past  nine  Jerry  Piirdy  came  to  call  for  his  pal. 
ry  was  Morel's  bosom  friecd,  and  Mrs.  Morel  disliked 
.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  rather  fox}'  face, 
kind  of  face  that  seems  to  lack  eyelashes.  He  wiilkcd 
1  a  stiiT,  brittle  dignity,  as  if  his  head  were  on  a  wooden 
ing.  His  nature  was  cold  and  shrewd.  Generous  where 
ntended  to  be  generous,  he  seemed  to  be  very  fond 
rel,  and  more  or  less  to  take  chitrge  of  him. 
Irs.  Morel  hated  liim.     She  had  known  liis  wife,  wl 

died  o{  consiunption,  and  who  had,  at  the  end,  coi 
cd  such  a  violent  dislike  of  her  husband,  that  if  ha 
le  into  her  room  it  caused  her  haimorrhage.  None  of 
ih  Jerry  had  seemed  to  mind.  And  now  his  cldcMl 
ghter,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  kept  a  poor  house  for  him,  and 
:ed  after  the  two  younger  children. 
A  mean,  wizzen-hearted  stick!"  Mrs.  Morel  said  of 

I  've  never  known  Jerry  mean  in  my  life,"  protcsti 
■el.      "  A    opener-handed    and    more    frc'i^r    ch«p 
Si  n't  find  anywhere,  accordin'  to  mv  knoii\Bi 
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Jr  "  Open-handed  to  you,"  retorted  Mrs.  Morel,  "Bu 
his  fist  is  shut  tight  enough  to  his  children,  poo 
things." 

"  Poor  things !    And  what  for  are  they  poor  things, 

» should  like  to  know?  " 
p  But   Mrs.   Morel   would   not  be   appeased  on  Jerry 
Icore. 
The  subject  of  argument  was   seen,   craning  his  thi 
neck  over  the  scullery  curtain.     He  caught  Mrs.  Morel' 

"  Mornin',  missis !    Mesterin?"  / 

^^    "Yes  —  he  is."  ^H 

^r    Jerry  entered  unasked,  and  stood  by  the  kitch«^^H 
^niray.     He  was  not  invited  to  sit  down,  but  stoo)^||^H 
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"  A  nice  day,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Morel. 

"  Yes," 

"  Grand  out  this  morning  —  grand  for  a  v 

"  Do  you  mean  you  're  going  for  a  walk?  " 
Yes.    We  mean  walkin'  to  Nottingham,"  he  i 
H'm!" 

The  two  men  greeted  each  other,  both  glad :  JerM 
ever,  full  of  assurance,  Morel  rather  subdued, 
seem  too  jubilant  in  presence  of  his  wife.  But  I 
his  boots  quickly,  with  spirit.  They  were  going  foi^ 
mile  walk  across  the  fields  to  Nottingham,  Climbing 
hillside  from  the  Bottoms,  they  mounted  gaily  into  ti 
morning.  At  the  Moon  and  Stars  they  had  their  fira 
drink,  then  on  to  the  Old  Spot,  Then  a  long  five  mile 
of  drought  to  carry  them  into  Bulwell  to  a  glorious  pin 
of  bitter.  But  they  stayed  in  a  field  with  some  haymakef 
whose  gallon  bottle  was  full,  so  that,  when  they  came  B 
sight  of  the  city.  Morel  was  sleepy.  The  town  apre* 
upwards  before  tbem,  smoking  vaguely  in  the  midd^ 
glare,  fridging  the  crest  away  to  the  south  with  spires  ei ' 
factory  bulks  and  clumneys.  In  the  last  field  Morel  U 
down  under  an  oak-tree  and  slept  soundly  for  ovM 
When  he  arose  to  go  forward  he  felt  quee 
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I  The  two  had  dinner  in  the  Meadows,  with  Jo. 
len  repaired  to  the  Fundi  Bowl,  where  tiicj  mixflring  the 
plcitemcnt  of  pigeon -racing.  Morel  never  in  his^wy 
likyed  cards,  considering  them  as  having  some  occult^ 
Balevolent  power  ~ "  the  devil's  pictures,"  he  called 
bem!  But  he  was  a  master  of  skittles  and  of  dominoes. 
3e  took  a  challenge  from  a  Newark  man,  on  skittles.  All 
be  men  in  the  old,  long  bar  took  sides,  betting  either  one 
!Sj  or  the  other.  More!  took  off  his  coat.  Jerry  held 
^  hat  containing  the  money.  The  men  at  the  tables 
*iitcbcd.  Some  stood  with  their  mugs  in  their  hands. 
lorel  felt  his  big  wooden  ball  carefully,  then  launched 
..  He  played  havoc  among  the  nine-pins,  and  won  half- 
"«rown,  which  restored  him  to  solvency. 

By  seven  o'clock  the  two  were  in  good  condition.  They 
nnght  the  7.30  train  home. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Bottoms  was  intolerable.  Every 
iimbitaiit  remaining  was  out  of  doors.  The  women,  m 
vos  and  threes,  bareheaded  and  in  white  aprons,  gos- 
Jied  in  the  alley  between  the  blocks.  Men,  having  a  rest 
ttween  drinks,  sat  on  their  heels  and  talked.  The  place 
Helled  stale;  the  slate  roofs  glistered  Jn  the  arid 
■at. 

Mrs.  Morel  took  the  little  girl  down  to  the  brook  in 
ie  meadows,  which  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
•Pay.  The  water  ran  quickly  over  stones  and  broken 
Dts.  Mother  and  child  leaned  on  the  rail  of  the  old 
leep-bridge,  watching.  Up  at  the  dipping-hole,  at  the 
tber  end  of  the  meadow,  Mrs.  Morel  could  see  the  naked 
>lTna  of  boys  flashing  round  the  deep  yellow  water,  or 
I  occasional  bright  figure  dart  glittering  over  the  black- 
1  stagnant  meadow.  She  knew  William  was  at  the  dip- 
g^hole,  and  it  was  the  dread  of  her  life  lest  he  should 
jdrowned.  Annie  played  under  the  tall  old  hedge, 
1  alder  cones,  that  she  called  currants.  The 
■ffequired  much  attention,  and  the  flifs  were  teasing, 
1^  children  were  put  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock.  T^ikl. 
wjcc'd  awhile,  ^^^^^^^H 
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Iter  Morel  and  Jerry  arrived  at  Bestwo 

oad  off  their  minds;    a  railway  journey 

'  impended,  bo  they  could  put  the  finishing  toucl 

jlorioua  day.     They  entered  the  Nelson  with  I 

satisfaction  of  returned  IraveUers. 

The  next  day  was  a  work-day,  and  the  thought  ot 
put  a  damper  on  the  men's  spirits.  Most  of  them,  mal 
over,  had  spent  their  money.  Some  were  already  roUi 
dismally  home,  to  sleep  in  preparation  for  the  morrd 
Mrs.  Morel,  listening  to  their  mournful  singing,  went] 
doors.  Nine  o'clock  passed,  and  ten,  and  still  "t 
pair"  had  not  returned.  On  a  doorstep  somewhere 
man  was  singing  loudly,  in  a  drawl,  "  Lead,  kindly  Li^l 
Mrs.  Morel  was  always  indignant  with  the  drunken  o) 
that  they  must  sing  that  Jiymn  when  they  got  maudlin.  • 

"  As  if  '  Genevieve  '  were  n't  good  enough,"  she  Biuil. 

The  kitchen  was  full  of  the  scent  of  boiled  herbs  H 
hops.  On  the  hob  a  large  black  saucepan  steamed  slonj 
Mrs.  Morel  took  a  panchioa,  a  great  bowl  of  thick  4 
earth,  streamed  a  heap  of  white  sugar  into  the  bottd 
and,  then,  straining  herself  to  the  weight,  was  pouring: 
the  liquor.  t 

Just  then  Morel  came  in.  He  had  been  very  jol 
the  Nelson,  but  coming  home  had  grown  irritable.  Bei 
not  quite  got  over  the  feeling  of  irritability  and  pain,  ti 
having  slept  on  the  ground  when  he  was  so  hot;  anq 
bad  conscience  afflicted  him  as  he  neared  the  bouse.  ] 
did  not  know  he  was  angry.  But  wlien  the  garden-j 
resisted  his  attempts  to  open  it,  he  kicked  it  and  bt 
the  latch.  He  entered  just  as  Mrs.  Morel  was  pool 
the  infusion  of  herbs  out  of  the  saucepan,  Swa] 
slightly,  he  lurched  against  the  table.  The  boiling  li^ 
pitched.     Mrs.  Morel  started  back. 

"Good   gracious,"   she   cried,   "coming  home   id 
drunkenness ! " 

"  Comin'  home  in  his  what?  "  he  snarled,  his  hat; 
his  eye. 
I      Suddenly  her  Mood  rose  in  a  ji 
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Say  you  're  not  drunk !  "  she  flashed.  1 

lie  had  put  down  her  saucepan,  and  was  stirring  the 

if  into  the  beer.     He  dropped  his  two  hands  heavily 

Ehe  table,  and  thrust  his  face  forward  at  her. 

'  Say  you  're  not  drunk,' "  he  repeated,     "  Why,  no- 

y  but  a  nasty  little  bitch  like  you  'ud  'ave  such 

ight." 

[e  thrust  his  face  forward  at  her. 

There's  money  to  bezzle  with,  if  there's  money 

ling  else." 

I  've  not  spent  a  two-shillin'  bit  this  day,"  he  so'd 

You  don't  get  as  drunk  as  a  lord  on  nothing," 

ied.    "  And,"  she  cried,  flashing  into  sudden  fury, 

Ve  been  sponging  on  your  beloved  Jerry,  why,  let  bii 

;  after  his  children,  for  they  need  it." 

It 's  a  lie,  it 's  a  lie.     Shut  your  face,  woman. 

hey  were  now  at  battle-pitch.    Each  forgot  everythini 

the  hatred  of  the  other  and  the  battle  between  thei 
was  fiery  and  furious  as  he.     They  went  on  till 
id  her  a  liar. 

No,"  she  cried,  starting  up,  scarce  able  to  breathl 
m't  call  me  that  — you,  the  most  despicable  liar  thi 

walked  in  shoe-leather."     Slie  forced  the  last  worA 
of  suffocated  lungs. 
You  're  a  Har !  "  he  yelled,  banging  the  table  with  iat\ 

"  You  're  a  liar,  you  're  a  liar." 
le  stiffened  herself,  with  clenched  fists. 
The  house  is  filthy  with  you,"  she  cried. 
Then  get  out  on  it  —  it 's  mine.  Get  out  on  it !  "  he 
ted.  "  It  's  me  as  brings  th*  money  whoam,  not  thee, 
my  house,  not  thine.     Then  ger  out  on't  —  gcr  out 

ind  I  would,"  she  cried,  suddenly  shaken  into  teai 
Oipotence.     "  Ah,  would  n't  I,  would  n't  I  have  gon« 
ago.  but  for  those  children.     Ay,  have  n't  I  repented 
foing  years  ago,  when  I  'd  only  the  one  "  —  suddciiij 
w  into  rage.    "  Do  you  think  it 's  for  you  1  sV^i^— " 
Ki^ink  I  'd  stop  one  minute  for  yov,?  "  m 
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"  Go,  then,"  he  shouted,  beside  himself.     "  Go! 

"  No!  "  she  faced  pound.  "  No,"  she  cried  loudl  _ 
shan't  have  it  all  your  owaway;  you  shan't  do  o^  j 
like.  I  've  got  those  children  to  see  to.  Mj  word,"  i 
laughed,  "  I  sliould  look  well  to  leave  them  to  you," 

"  Go,"  he  cried  thickly,  lifting  his  fist.  He  was  ait 
of  her.     "  Go!  " 

"  I  should  be  only  too  glad.  I  should  laugh,  laughj  1 
lord,  if  I  could  get  away  from  you,"  she  replied. 

He  came  up  to  her,  his  red  face,  with  its  bloodshot  CT 
thrust  forward,  and  gripped  her  arms.  She  cried  ia  8 
Ipf  iiim,  struggled  to  be  free.  Coming  slightly  to  hi[ii8 
(anting,  he  pushed  her  roughly  to  the  outer  door,  I 
'irust  her  forth,  slotting  the  bolt  behind  her  with  a  bfl 
i^hen  he  went  back  into  the  kitchen,  dropped  into  his  U 
chair,  his  head,  bursting  full  of  biood,  sinking  betm 
his  knees.  Thus  he  dipped  gradually  into  a  stupor,  fiji 
exhaustion  and  intoxication. 

The  moon  was  high  and  magnificent  in  the  August  nij 
Mrs.  Morel,  seared  with  passion,  shivered  to  find  herS 
out  there  in  a  great  white  light,  that  fell  cold  on  her,  4 
gave  a  shock  to  her  inflamed  soul.  She  stood  for  a  I 
moments  helplessly  staring  at  the  glistening  great  rhuln 
leaves  near  the  door.  Then  she  got  the  air  into  her  brea 
She  walked  down  the  garden  path,  trembling  in  every  HI 
while  the  child  boiled  within  her.  For  a  while  she  m 
not  control  her  consciousne.ss ;  mechanically  she  wentM 
the  last  scone,  then  over  it  again,  certain  phrases,  cell 
moments  coming  each  time  like  a  brand  red-hot  doiw 
her  Boul ;  and  each  time  she  enacted  again  the  past  hd 
each  time  the  brand  came  down  at  the  same  point8,!| 
the  mark  was  burnt  in,  and  the  pain  burnt  i 
last  she  came  to  herself.  She  must  have  been  hlJQ 
hour  in  this  delirious  condition.  Then  the  presence  0 
night  came  again  to  her.  She  glanced  round  in  fear,  j 
had  wandered  to  the  side  garden,  where  she  was  waT 
up  and  down  the  path  beside  the  currant  bushes. 
i^e  long  wall.     The  garden  was  a  narrow  strip, 
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I  from  the  road,  that  cut  transversely  between  the  blocks, 
Vhy  a  thick  thorn  hedge, 

^  She  hurried  out  of  the  side  garden  to  the  front,  where 
ehe  could  stand  as  if  in  an  immense  gulf  of  white  light,  the 
,Dioon  streaming  high  in  face  of  her,  the  moonlight  stand- 
ing up  from  the  hiDs  in  front,  and  filling  the  valley  where 
I  the. Bottoms  crouched,  almost  blindingly.  There,  panting 
Hnd  half  weeping  in  reaction  from  the  stress,  she  mur- 
^ inured  to  herself  over  and  over  again:  "The  nuisance! 
the  nuisance !  " 

She  became  aware  of  something  about  her.  With  an 
effort  she  roused  herself  to  see  what  it  was  that  penetrated 
lier  consciousness.  The  tall  white  lilies  were  reeling  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  air  was  charged  with  their  perfume, 
as  with  a  presence.  Mrs.  Morel  gasped  slightly  in  fear. 
,  She  touched  the  big,,  pallid  flowers  on  their  petals,  then 
shivered.  They  seemed  to  be  stretching  in  the  moonlight. 
■  She  put  her  hand  into  one  white  bin :  the  gold  scarcely 
I  showed  on  her  fingers  by  moonlight.  She  bent  down  to 
,  )ook  at  the  binful  of  yellow  pollen ;  but  it  only  appeared 
,  dusky.  Then  she  drank  a  deep  draught  of  the  scent.  It 
^ftlmost  made  her  dizzy. 

J  Mrs.  Morel  leaned  on  the  garden  gate,  looking  out, 
laad  she  lost  herself  awhile.  She  did  not  know  what  she 
htbought.  Except  for  a  slight  feeling  of  sickness,  and  her 
.consciousness  in  the  child,  herself  melted  out  like  scent  into 
,1ie  shiny,  pale  air.  After  a  timethe  child,  too,  melted 
ijrith  her  in  the  mixing-pot  of  moonlight,  and  she  rested 
[yjth  the  hills  and  lilies  and  houses,  all  swum  together  in  a 
piind  of  swoon. 

,  When  she  came  to  herself  she  was  tired  for  sleep.  Lan- 
Aiidly  she  looked  about  her;  the  clumps  of  white  phlox 
peemed  like  bushes  spread  with  linen ;  a  moth  ricochettod 
Bfcr  them,  and  right  across  the  garden.  Following  it  with 
Ber  eye  roused  her.  A  few  whiffs  of  the  raw,  strong  scent 
^  phlox  invigorated  her.  She  passed  along  the  path,  hesi- 
^^)g  at  the  white  rosebush.  It  smelled  swecV  atvS.  skk^^, 
^^^iche^  the  white  ruffles  of  the  roses,     T\veiT  jgg 
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scL'iit  and  cool,  soft  leaves  reminded  her  of  the  rnornin 
time  and  sunshine.  She  was  very  fond  of  them.  But  a. 
was  tired,  and  wanted  to  sleep.  In  the  mysterious  out-e 
doors  she  felt  forlorn. 

There  was  no  noise  anywhere.  Evidently  the  childn 
had  npt  been  wakened,  or  had  gone  to  sleep  again, 
train,  three  miles  away,  roared  across  the  valley.  Tl 
night  was  very  large,  and  very  strange,  stretching  i 
hoary  distances  infinitely.  And  out  of  the  silver-grey  ft 
of  darkness  came  sounds  vague  and  hoarse :  a  corncrd 
not  far  off,  sound  of  a  train  like  a  sigh,  and  distant  shou 
of  men. 

Her  quietened  heart  beginning  to  beat  quickly  agai 
she  hurried  down  the  side  garden  to  the  back  of  the  hoU8 
Softly  she  lifted  the  latch ;  the  door  was  still  bolted,  ahi 
hard  against  her.  She  rapped  gently,  waited,  then  rappi 
again.  She  must  not  rouse  the  children,  nor  the  neigl 
hours.  He  must  be  asleep,  and  he  would  not  wake  easHi 
Her  heart  began  to  bum  to  be  indoors.  .She  clung  to  t! 
door-handle.  Now  it  was  cold ;  she  would  take  a  chill,  at 
in  her  present  condition ! 

Putting  her  apron  over  her  head  and  her  arms,  sl 
hurried  again  to  the  aide  garden,  to  the  window  of  ti 
kitchen.  Leaning  on  the  sill,  she  couM  just  see,  under  a 
blind,  her  husband's  arms  spread  out  on  the  table,  a^ 
his  black  head  on  the  board.  He  was  sleeping  with  li 
face  lying  on  the  table.  Something  in  his  attitude  msj 
her  feel  tired  of  things.  The  lamp  was  burning  smok^ 
she  could  tell  by  the  copper  colour  of  the  light.  Sl 
tapped  at  the  window  more  and  more  noisily.  AlmoBtj 
seemed  as  if  the  glass  would  break.     Still  he  did  notwM 

W^p-  ] 

^B.  After  vain  efforts,  she  began  to  shiver,  partly  frotaffl| 
^|k^:t  with  the  stone,  and  from  exhaustion.  Fearful  nlVfl 
^^^U*  the  unborn  child,  she  wondered  what  she  could  do  fi 
^^^krnith.  She  went  down  to  the  coat-huusc,  where  WMjl 
^^^a/zejirt/jruff  s/ie  had  carried  out  for  the  rag-man  ti|^| 
^^^^f-       Thin  she   wrapped  ovpr  ber   s\»ou\4«a,  ^^| 
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arm,  if  grimy.  Then  she  wiilked  up  and  down  the  gar- 
en  path,  peeping  every  now  and  tlien  under  the  blind, 
nocking,  and  telHng  hergelf  that  in  the  end  the  very 
train  of  his  position  must  wake  him. 

At  last,  after  about  an  hour,  she  rapped  long  and  low 
t  the  window.  Gradually  the  sound  penetrated  to  him. 
VTien,  in  despair,  she  had  ceased  to  tap,  she  say  him 
tir,  then  lift  his  face  blindly.  'The  labouring  of  his  heart 
Urt  him  into  consciousness.  She  rapped  imperatively  at 
be  window.  He  started  awake,  Instantly  she  saw  his 
«ta  set  and  his  eyes  glare.  He  had  not  a  grain  of 
■hysical  fear.  If  it  had  been  twenty  burglars,  he  would 
ave  gone  blindly  for  them.  He  glared  round,  bewildered, 
■ut  prepared  to  fight, 

"Open  the  door,  Walter,"  she  said  coldly, 

His  hands  relaxed.  It  dawned  on  him  what  he  had  done, 
lis  head  dropped,  sullen  and  dogged.  She  saw  him  hurry 
cthe  door,  heard  the  bolt  chock.  He  tried  the  latch.  It 
ipened  — and  there  stood  the  silver-grey  night,  fearful 
a  him,  after  the  tawny  light  of  the  lamp.  He  hurried 
nek. 

When  Mrs.  Morel  entered,  she  saw  him  almost  running 
iirough  the  door  to  the  stairs.  He  had  ripped  his  collar 
df  his  neck  in  his  haste  to  be  gone  ere  she  came  in,  and 
ihere  it  lay  with  bursten  button-holes.  It  made  her 
mgry. 

She  warmed  and  soothed  herself.  In  her  weariness  for- 
letting  everything,  she  moved  about  at  the  little  tasks  that 
vmained  to  be  done,  set  his  breakfast,  rinsed  his  pit-bottle, 
JUt  his  pit-clothes  on  the  hearth  to  warm,  set  his  pit-boots 
Kside  them,  put  him  out  a  clean  scarf  and  snap-bag  and 
1*0  apples,  raked  the  fire,  and  went  to  bed.  He  was 
llready  dead  asleep.  His  narrow  black  eyebrows  were 
lnwn  up  in  a  sort  of  peevish  misery  into  his  forehead, 
Hiile  bis  cheeks'  downstrokes,  and  his  sulky  mouth,  seemed 
fc  be  saying:  "  I  don't  care  who  you  are  nor  what  you  are, 

Ehave  my  own  way." 
.  MoreJ  knew  him  too  well  to  look  al  \um.     N.a  ^« 
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unfastened  her  brooch  at  the  mirror,  she  smSed  faintly 
see  her  face  all  smeared  with  the  yellow  dust  of  lilies.  S 
brushed  it  off,  and  at  last  lay  down.  For  some  time  h 
mind  continued  snapping  and  jetting  sparks,  but  she  w 
asleep  before  her  husband  awoke  from  the  first  sleep  of  1 
drunkenness. 


THE    BIRTH    OF    PAUL,    AND    ANOTHER    SATTliE 

TER  such  a  scene  as  the  last,  Walter  Morel  was  for 
ome  days  abashed  and  ashamed,  but  he  soon  re* 
1  his  old  bullying  indifference.  Yet  there  was  a 
shrinking,  a  diminishing  in  his  assurance,  Phy»i 
even,  he  shrank,  and  his  fine  full  presence  waned^i 
ver  grew  in  the  least  stout,  so  that,  as  he  sank  froid 
ect,  assertive  bearing,  his  physique  seemed  to  < 
along  with  his  pride  and  moral  strength. 
t  now  he  realized  how  hard  it  was  for  his  wife  1 
about  at  her  work,  and,  his  sympathy  quickened  by 
:nce,  hastened  forward  with  his  help.  He  came 
ht  home  from  the  pit,  and  stayed  in  at  evening  till 
y,  and  then  he  could  not  remain  at  home.  But  I 
ack  again  by  ten  o'clock,  almost  quite  sober. 
always  made  hia  own  breakfast.  Being  a  man  who. 
;ar]y  and  had  plenty  of  time  he  did  not,  as  some 
s  do,  drag  his  wife  out  of  bed  at  six  o'clock.  At 
ometimes  earlier,  he  woke,  got  straight  out  of  bed, 
ent  downstairs.  When  she  could  not  sleep,  his  wife 
liting  for  this  time,  as  for  a  period  of  peace.  The  ■ 
■eal  rest  seemed  to  be  when  he  was  out  of  the  house, 
went  downstairs  in  his  shirt  and  then  struggled  into 
t-trousers,  which  were  left  on  the  hearth  to  warm  all 
There  was  always  a  fire,  because  Mrs.  Morel  raked, 
he  first  sound  in  the  house  was  the  bang,  bang  of 
sker  against  the  raker,  as  Morel  smashed  the 
er  of  the  coal  to  make  the  kettle,  which  was  filled 
&on  the  hob,  finally  boil.  His  cup  and  knife  aad 
Hhe  wanted  except  just  the  food,  was  \a\A  te.a.i's 
^we  on  a  newspaper.    Then  he  got  \v\s  We«Ji.Va« 
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made  the  tea,  packed  the  bottom  of  the  doors  with  nigs 
to  shut  out  the  draught,  piled  a  big  fire,  and  sat  down  to 
an  hour  of  joy.  He  toasted  his  bacon  on  a  fork  and 
caught  the  drops  of  fat  on  his  bread;  then  be  put  the 
rasher  on  his  thick  slice  of  bread,  and  cut  olT  chunks  with 
a  clasp-knife,  poured  his  tea  into  his  saucer,  and  was 
happy.  With  his  family  about,  meals  were  never  so 
pleasant.  He  loathed  a  fork;  it  is  a  modern  introduction 
which  has  still  scarcely  reached  conunon  people.  What 
Morel  preferred  was  a  clasp-knife.  Then,  in  solitude,  he 
ate  and  drank,  often  sitting,  in  cold  weather,  on  a  little 
stool  with  his  back  to  the  warm  chimney-piece,  his  food 
on  tlie  fender,  his  cup  on  the  hearth.  And  tlicn  he  read 
the  last  night's  newspaper  —  what  of  it  he  couid  —  spell* 
iog  it  over  laboriously.  He  preferred  to  keep  the  blinds 
down  and  the  candle  lit  even  wlien  it  waa  daylight ;  it  was 
the  habit  of  the  mine. 

At  a  quarter  to  six  he  rose,  cut  two  thick  slices  of  bread- 
and-butter,  and  put  them  in  the  white  calico  snap-bag.  Hei 
filled  his  tin  bottle  with  tea.  Cold  tea  without  milk  or 
sugar  was  the  drink  he  preferred  for  the  pit.  Then  he 
pulled  off  his  shirt,  and  put  on  his  pit-singlet,  a  vest  of 
thick  flannel  cut  low  round  the  neck,  and  wi^  short  aleeva 
like  a  chemise. 

Then  he  went  upstairs  to  his  wife  with  a  cup  of  tea 
because  she  was  ill,  and  because  it  occurred  to  him. 

"  I  've  brought  thee  a  cup  o'  tea,  lass,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  you  need  n't,  for  you  know  I  don't  like  it," 
replied. 

"  Drink  it  up ;  -it  '11  pop  thee  off  to  sleep  again," 

She  accepted  the  tea.  It  pleased  bim  to  see  ber  take  it 
and  sip  it. 

"  I  '11  back  my  life  there  'a  no  sugar  in,"  she  said. 

"  Yi  —  there  's  one  big  un,"  he  replied,  in.jured.       a 

P.  's  a  wonder,"  she  said,  sipping  again.  j^^^H 

had  a  winsome  face  when  her  hair  was  lo^^^^H 
her  to  jumble  at  him  in  this  manner.  He  ^^^^^| 
■in,  and  went,  without  any  sort  of  les.vc-ta^^^^^H 
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more  than  two  slices  of  b read- and-b utter  to  eat 
BO  an  apple  or  an  orange  was  a  treat  to  him. 
liked  it  when  she  put  one  out  for  him.  He  tied 
and  his  neck,  put  on  his  great,  heavy  boots,  his 
the  big  pocket,  that  carried  his  snap-bag  and 
of  tea,  and  went  forth  into  the  fresh  morning 
ig,  without  locking,  the  door  behind  him.  He 
early  morning,  and  the  walk  across  the  fields, 
iared  at  the  pit-top,  often  with  a  stalk  from 
between  his  teeth,  which  he  chewed  all  day  to 
mouth  moist,  down  the  mine,  feeling  quite  ai 
nphen  he  was  in  the  field, 

^en  the  time  for  the  baby  grew  nearer,  he  would 
ad  in  his  slovenly  fashion,  poking  out  the  ashes, 
le  fireplace,  swcejiing  the  house  before  he  went 
Then,  feeling  very  self-righteous,  he  went  up- 

[  'm  cleaned  up  for  thee  ;   tha  's  no  'casions  ter 
all  day,  but  sit  and  read  thy  books." 
Bade  her  laugh,  in  aplte  of  her  indignation. 
be  dinner  cooks  itself?  "  she  answered, 
know  nowt  about  th'  dinner." 
know  if  there  were  n't  any." 
ppen  BO,"  he  answered,  departing, 
le  got  downstairs,  she  would  find  the  house  tidy, 
She  could  not  rest  until  she  had  thoroughly 
10  she  went  down  to  the  ash-pit  with  her  dust- 
I:  Kirk,  spying  her,  would  contrive  to  have  to 
iwn  coal-place  at  that  minute.    Then,  across  the 
ice,  she  would  call: 
I  keep  wagging  on,  then?  " 

Uiswered  Mrs.  Morel  deprecatingly.  "There's 
le  for  it." 

Jyou  seen  Hose?  "  called  a  very  small  womaa 
la  the  road.  It  was  Mrs.  Anthony,  a  black- 
lange  little  body,  who  always  wore  a  brown 
B,  tight-fitting. 
B%"  said  Mrs.  Morel. 
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"  Eh;  I  wish  he  'd  come.  I  've  got  a  copperful  of  clothes 
an'  I  'm  sure  I  heered  hia  bell." 

"  Hark !    He  's  at  the  end." 

The  two  women  looked  down  the  alley.  At  the  end  o 
the  Bottoms  a  man  stood  in  a  sort  of  old-fashioned  trap 
bending  over  bundles  of  cream-coloured  stiiiV;  while  i 
cluster  of  women  held  up  their  arms  to  him,  some  witi 
bundles.  Mrs.  Anthony  herself  had  a  heap  of  creamy 
iindyed  stockings  hanging  over  her  arm. 

"  I  've  done  ten  dozen  this  week,"  she  said  proudly  b 
Mrs.  Morel. 

'*  T-t-t !  "  went  the  other.  "  I  don't  know  how  you  cai 
find  time."  ' 

"  Eh !  "  said  Mrs.  Anthony.  "  You  can  find  time  if  ytg 
make  time." 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Morel,  "  And 
how  much  shall  you  get  for  those  many?  " 

"  Tuppence-ha'penny  a  dozen,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Morel,  "  I  'd  starve  before  I  'd  nl 
down  and  seam  twenty-four  stockings  for  twopence  ha\ 
penny." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Anthony.  "  You  el 
rip  along  with  'cm." 

Hose  was  coming  along,  ringing  his  bell.  Women 
waiting  at  the  yard-ends  with  their  seamed  stockinj 
hanging  over  their  krms.  The  man,  a  common  fellol 
made  jokes  with  them,  tried  to  swindle  them,  and  bullie 
them.    Mrs.  Morel  went  up  her  yard  disdainfully. 

It  was  an  understood  thing  that  if  one  woman  waul 
her  neighbour,  she  should  put  the  poker  in  the  fire  a 
bang  at  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  which,  as  the  fires  W 
back  to  back,  would  make  a  great  noise  in  the  adjoiniii 
bouse.  One  morning  Mrs.  Kirk,  mixing  a  pudding,  neaE 
started  out  of  her  skin  as  she  heard  the  thud,  thud) 
her  grate.  With  her  hands  all  floury,  she  rushed  to  i 
fence. 

k"Did  _you  knock,  Mrs.  Morel?  " 
"Ifj'ou  wouldn't  mind,  Mrs.  ' 
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K.  Kirk  climbed  on  to  her  copper,  got  over  ^^^^^H 
o  Airs.  Morel's  copper,  and  ran  in  to  her  ne^^^^H^ 

"  Eh,  dear,  how  are  yaix  feeling?  "  she  cried  in  ^^^^H 

"  You  might  fetch  Mrs.  Bower,"  said  Mrs.  MorH^^f 

Mrs.  Kirk  went  into  the  yard,  lifted  up  her  strong^nrrn 
(oice,  and  called: 

"  Ag-gie  —  Ag-gie !  " 

The  sound  wiis  licard  from  one  end  of  the  Bottoms  to 
Jie  other.  At  last  Aggie  came  running  up,  and  was  sent 
w  Mrs.  Bower,  whilst  Mrs.  Kirk  left  her  pudding  and 
itayed  with  her  neighbour. 

Mrs,  Morel  went  to  bed.  Mrs.  Kirk  had  Annie  and 
(Villiara  for  dinner.  Mrs.  Bower,  fat  and  waddling,  bossed 
the  house. 

"Hash  some  cold  meat  up  for  the  master's  dinner,  and 
nake  him  an  apple-charlotte  pudding,"  said  Mrs.  Morel. 

"  He  maj  go  without  pudding  this  day,"  said  Mrs. 
Bower. 

Morel  was  not  as  a  rule  one  of  the  first  to  appear  at 
Ule  bottom  of  the  pit,  ready  to  come  up.  Some  men  were 
there  before  four  o'clock,  when  the  whistle  blew  loose-all; 
but  Morel,  whose  stall,  a  poor  one,  was  at  this  time  about 
B  mile  and  a  half  away  from  the  bottom,  worked  usually 
till  the  first  mate  stopped,  then  he  finished  also.  This  day, 
however,  the  miner  was  sick  of  the  work.  At  two  o'clock 
|te  looked  at  his  watch,  by  the  light  of  the  green  candle 
^~he  was  in  a  safe  working —  and  again  at  half-past  two. 
He  was  hewing  at  a  piece  of  rock  that  was  in  the  way 
Mot  the  next  day's  work.  As  he  sat  on  his  heels,  or 
■neded,  giving  hard  blows  with  his  pick,  "  Uszza  — 
DsiKa!"  he  went. 

i  "Shall   ter  finish,  Sorry?"'   cried  Barker,  hia  fellow 
botty. 

'  "Finish?     Niver   while   the   world   stands!"   growled 
Bforel.     And  he  went  on  striking.     Ho  was  tired. 

"  It  *s  a  heart-breaking  job,"  said  Barker. 
OQ  form  ot  address.     1< 


r 
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'jjut  firorel   was   too  exasperated,   at   the   end   of  hi 
"ler,  to  finswer.     Still  he  struck  and  hacked  with  all  hi 


"  Tha  might  as  well  leave  it,  Walter,"  said  Barkei 
"  It  '11  do  to-morrow,  without  tliee  hiickin'  thy  guts  out. 

"  I  '11  lay  no  h fing'cr  on  this  to-morrow,  Isr'el! 

cried  Morel. 

"  Oh,  well,  if  tlia'  wunnaj  someb'dy  else  '11  ha'e  to,"  sai 
Israel. 

Then  Morel  continued  to  strike. 

"  Hey-up  there  —  loose-a'!  "  cried  the  men,  leaving  th 
^lext  stall, 

Wt    Morel  continued  to  strike. 
^     "  Tha  '11  happen  catch  me  up,"  said  Barker,  departing 

When  he  had  gone,  Morel,  left  alone,  felt  savage.  H 
had  not  finished  his  job.  He  had  overworked  himself  int 
a  frenzy.  Rising,  wet  with  sweat,  he  threw  his  tool  dowj 
pulled  on  his  coat,  blew  out  his  candle,  took  his  lamp,  am 
went.  Down  the  main  road  the  lights  of  the  other  me 
went  swinging.  There  was  a  hollow  sound  of  many  voicet 
It  was  a  long,  heavy  tramp  underground. 

Ho  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  whore  the  great  drop 
of  water  fell  plash.  Many  colliers  were  waiting  their  turn 
to  go  up,  talking  noisily.  Morel  gave  his  answers  shor 
and  disagreeable. 

"  It  's  rainin',  Sorry,"  said  old  Giles,  who  had  had  th 
news  from  the  top. 

Morel  found  one  comfort.  He  had  his  old  umbrell" 
which  he  loved,  in  the  lamp  cabin.  At  last  he  took  hi 
stand  on  the  chair,  and  M'as  at  the  top  in  a  momenl 
Then  he  handed  in  his  lamp  and  got  his  umbrella,  whjcl 
he  had  bought  at  an  auction  for  one-and-six.  He  stoW 
on  the  edge  of  the  pit-bank  for  a  moment,  looking  ou 
over  the  fields;  grey  rain  was  falling.  The  trucks  otoft 
full  of  wet,  bright  coal.  Water  ran  down  the  sides  of  tit 
waggons,  over  the  white  "  C.  W.  and  Co."  Colliers,  i  "" 
r  i'adJffercnt  to  the  rain,  were  streaming  do' 

* '  r  fieltl,  A  grey,  cf  ismal  host.    MoteV  ij\33 
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,  and  took  pleasure  from  the  peppering  of  the 
rops  thereoQ. 

All  along  the  road  to  Bestwood  the  miners  tramped, 
wet  and  grey  and  dirty,  but  their  red  mouths  talking  with 
animation.  Morel  also  walked  with  the  gang,  but  he  said 
nothing.  He  frowned  peevishly  as  he  went.  Many  men 
passed  into  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  into  Ellen's.  Morel, 
feeling  sufficiently  disagreeable  to  resist  temptation, 
trudged  along  under  the  dripping  trees  that  overhung 
the  park  wall,  and  down  the  mud  of  Grconhill  Lane. 

Mrs.  Morel  lay  in  bed,  listening  to  the  rain,  and  the 
feet  of  the  colliers  from  Minton,  their  voices,  and  the 
bang,  bang  of  the  gates  as  they  went  through  the  stile 
up  the  field. 

"  There  's  some  herb  beer  behind  the  pantry-door,"  she 
said.     *'  Th'  master  '11  want  a  drink,  if  he  does  n't  stop." 

But  he  was  late,  so  she  concluded  he  had  called  for  a 
drink,  since  it  was  raining.    What  did  ho  care  about  t 
eh3d  or  her? 

She  was  very  ill  when  her  children  were  born. 

"  What  is  it?  "  she  asked,  feeling  sick  to  death. 

"  A  boy." 

And  she  took  consolation  in  that.  The  thought  of  be- 
ing the  mother  of  men  was  warming  to  her  heart.  She 
looked  at  the  child.  It  had  blue  eyes,  and  a  lot  of  fair 
hair,  and  was  bonny.  Her  love  came  up  hot,  in  spite  of 
everything.     She  had  it  in  bed  with  her. 

Morel,  thinking  nothing,  dragged  his  way  up  the  garden 
Jiath,  wearily  and  angrily.  He  closed  his  umbrella,  and 
stood  it  in  the  sink ;  then  he  sluthered  his  heavy  boots 
inlo  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Bower  appeared  in  the  inner  door- 
way. 

'*  Well,"  she  said,  "  she  's  about  as  bad  as  she  can  be. 
It  *8  a  boy  childt." 

The  miner  grunted,  put  his  empty  snap-bag  and  his  tin 
Inttle  on   the  dresser,  went  back  into   the  scullery   and 
5  up  his  coat,  then  came  and  dropped  m^o  V'is  dtvia. 
"  uyer got  a  drinkf"  he  asked.  ^m 


or  a 
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The  woman  went  into  the  pantry.  There  w(^ 
the  pop  of  a  cork.  She  set  the  mug,  with  a  litt 
lasted  rap,  on  the  tabic  before  Morel.  He  drank,  gat 
ffiped  his  big  moustache  on  the  end  of  his  scarf,  dr 
jaaped,  and  lay  back  in  his  chair.  The  woman  woulc 
ipeak  to  him  again.  She  set  his  dinner  before  him, 
jrent  upstairs. 

"  Was  that  the  master?  "  asked  Mrs.  Morel. 

"  I  've  gave  him  his  dinner,"  replied  Mrs,  Bower. 

After  he  had  sal  with  hia  arms  on  the  table  —  hi 
Rented  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Bower  put  no  cloth  on  for 
'  I  gave  him  a  little  plate,  instead  of  a  full-sized  dii 
date  —  he  began  to  eat.  The  fact  that  his  wife  wa 
hat  he  had  another  boy,  was  nothing  to  him  at 
noment.  He  was  too  tired;  he  wanted  his  dinner 
Iranted  to  sit  with  his  arms  lying  on  the  board;  he 
Sot  like  having  Mrs.  Bower  about.  The  fire  was  too  e 
"o  please  him. 

After  he  had  finished  his  meal,  he  sat  for  twenty 
iites ;  then  he  stoked  up  a  big  fire.  Then,  in  his  st 
inged  feet,  he  went  reluctantly  upstairs.  It  was  a  st 
l^e  to  face  his  wife  at  this  moment,  and  he  was  t 
His  face  was  black,  and  smeared  with  sweat.  His  sii 
had  dried  again,  soaking  the  dirt  in.  He  had  a  dirty  i 
len  scarf  round  his  throat.  So  he  stood  at  the  foe 
the  bed. 

"  Well,  how  are  ter,  then?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  s'U  be  all  right,"  she  answered, 

"  H'm ! " 

He  stood  at  a  loss  what  to  say  next.  He  was  tired, 
ttiis  bother  was  rather  a  nuisance  to  him,  and  be  <fi 
^uite  know  where  he  was. 

"  A  lad,  tha'  says,"  he  stammered. 

She  turned  down  the  sheet  and  showed  the  f 

"  Bless  him !  "  he  murmured.     Which  made  I 
lecause  he  blessed  by  rote  —  pretending  paterna] 
rhich  he  did  not  feel  just  then. 
'i>  now,"  she  said. 


as  tired, 
ad  he  ifi 

le  h<H 
rnal^l 
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[  will,  my  lass,"  he  answered,  turning  away, 

'ssed,  he  wanted  to  kiss  her,  but  he  dared  not. 
She  half  wanted  him  to  kiss  her,  but  could  not  bring  herself 
to  give  any  sign.  She  only  breathed  freely  when  he  was 
gone  out  of  the  room  again,  leaving  behind  him  a  faint 
smell  of  ])it-dirt. 

Mrs.  Morel  had  a  visit  every  day  from  the  Congre- 
gational clergyman.  Mr.  Heaton  was  young,  and  very 
poor.  His  wife  had  died  at  the  birth  of  his  first  baby, 
so  he  remained  alone  in  the  manse.  He  was  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  of  Cambridge,  very  shy,  and  no  preacher.  Mrs. 
Morel  was  fond  of  him,  and  he  depended  on  her.  For 
hours  he  talked  to  her,  when  she  was  well.     He  became 

■  the  god-parent  of  the  child. 

Occasionally  the  minister  stayed  to  tea  with  Mrs.  Morel. 
Then  she  laid  the  cloth  early,  got  out  her  best  cups,  with 
a  little  green  rim,  and  hoped  Morel  would  not  come  too 
soon;  indeed,  if  he  stayed  for  a  pint,  she  would  not  mind 
this  day.  She  had  always  two  dinners  to  cook,  because 
she  believed  children  should  have  their  chief  meal  at  mid- 
day, whereas  Morel  needed  his  at  five  o'clock.  So  Mr. 
Heaton  would  hold  the  baby,  whilst  Mrs.  Morel  beat  up 
a  batter-pudding  or  peeled  the  potatoes,  and  he,  watching 
her  all  the  time,  would  discuss  his  next  sermon.  His  ideas 
were  quaint  and  fantastic.  She  brought  him  judiciously 
to  earth.     It  was  a  discussion  of  the  wedding  at  Cana. 

"  When  He  changed  the  water  into  wine  at  Cana,"  he 
said,  "  that  is  a  symbol  that  the  ordinary  life,  even  the 
blood,  of  the  married  husband  and  wife,  which  had  be- 
fore been  uninspired,  like  water,  became  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  and  was  as  wine,  because,  when  love  enters,  the 
vhole  spiritual   constitution    of  a  man  changes,  is  filled 

'  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  almost  his  form  is  altered." 

*      Mrs.  Morel  thought  to  herself: 

I"  Vcs,  poor  fellow,  his  young  wife  is  dead ;    that  is  why 
be  makes  his  love  into  the  Holy  Ghost." 
They  were  halfway  down  their  first  cm^  qV  "t^a.  ■«\\w 
I  ifae  sluther  of  pit~boots.  ^^^^^^h 
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"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morel,  in  spite  of 
herself. 

The  minister  looked  rather  scared.  Morel  entered.  He 
was  feeling  rather  savage.  He  nodded  a  "  How  d'  yer  do  " 
to  the  clergyman,  who  rose  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

"Nay,"  said  More],  showing  his  hand,  "look  thee  at 
it!  Tha  niver  wants  ter  shake  hands  wi'  a  hand  like  that,, 
does  ter?  There's  too  much  pick-haft  and  shovel-dirt 
on  it." 

The  minister  flushed  with  confusion,  and  sat  down  again. 
Mrs.  Morel  rose,  carried  out  the  steaming  saucepan. 
Morel  took  off  liis  coat,  dragged  his  armchair  to  table,  and 
Bat  down  heavily. 

"Are  you  tired?  "  asked  the  clergymaa. 

"  Tired?  I  ham  that,"  replied  Morel.  "  You  dont 
know  what  it  is  to  bo  tired,  as  /  'm  tired." 

"  No,"  replied  the  clergyman. 

"  Why,  look  yer  'ere,"  said  the  miner,  showing  the 
shoulders  of  his  singlet.  "  It 's  a  bit  dry  now,  but  it  'l 
wet  as  a  clout  with  sweat  even  yet.    Feel  it." 

"  Goodness !  "  cried  Mrs.  Morel.  "  Mr.  Heaton  does  nT 
want  to  feel  your  nasty  singlet." 

The  clergyman  put  out  his  hand  gingerly. 

"No,  perhaps  he  doesn't,"  said  Morel;  "but  i 
come  out  of  me,  whether  or  not.     An'  iv'ry  day  e 
singlet 's  wringin'  wet.     'Ave  n't  you  got  a  drink,  Missis, 
for  a  man  when  he   comes   home   barkled   up   from  the' 
pit? "  ' 

"  You  know  you  drank  all  the  beer,"  said  Mrs.  Mordfl 
pouring  out  his  tea. 

"  An'  was  there  no  more  to  be  got?  "     Turning  to  t 
clergyman  — "  A  man  gets   that  caked  up  wi'  th'  dun 
you  know,  - —  that  clogged  up  down  a  coalmine,  he  « 
a,  drink  when  he  comes  home," 

"  I  am  sure  he  docs,"  said  the  clergyman. 

"  But  it  'a  ten  to  one  if  there  's  owt  for  him," 

"  There  's  water  — ■  and  there  's  tea,"  said  Mrs.  Mitt 
^^  Water!    It  's  not  water  as  11  dear  \i\b  \.\\Toat." 


lit  it 's  aHJ 

i  alike  rayj 
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poured  out  a  saucerful  of  tea,  blew  it,  and  sucki 
through  his  great  black  moustache,  sighing  afte 
Then  he  poured  out  another  saucerful,  and  sto( 
i  on  the  table. 
y  cloth  !  "  said  Mrs.  Morel,  putting  it  on  a  plate. 

man  as  comes  home  as  I    do  's  too  tired  to  care 
cloths,"  said  Morel. 
ty  i  "  exclaimed  his  wife,  sarcastically. 

room  was  full  of  the  smelt  of  meat  and  vegetables 
t-clothes. 
leaned   over   to  the  minister,  his  great  moustache 

forward,  his  mouth  very  rod  in  hia  black  face, 
r.  Heaton,"  he  said,  "  a  man  as  has  been  down  thft 
lole  all  day,  dingin'  away  at  a  coal  face,  yi,  a  sight' 

than  that  wall  —  " 
■ed  n't  make  a  moan  of  it,"  put  in  Mrs.  Morel. 

hated  her  husband  because,  whenever  lie  had 
ce,  he  whined  and  played  for  sympathy.     Williano^ 

nursing  the  baby,  hated  him,  with  a  boy's  hatred 
lae  sentiment,  and  for  the  stupid  treatment  of  his; 
|,     Annie  had  never  liked  him ;    she  merely  avoided 

K.the  minister  had  gone,  Mrs.  Morel  looked  at  her 

fine  mess !  "  she  said. 

»s't  think  I  'm  goin'  to  sit  wi'  my  arms  danglin' 
I  *a  got  a  parson  for  tea  wi'  thee?  "  he  bawled. 
y  were  both  angry,  but  she  said  nothing.  The  baby 
to  cry,  and  Mrs.  Morel,  picking  up  a  saucepan 
he  hearth,  accidentally  knocked  Annie  on  the  head, 
pon  the  girl  began  to  whine,  and  Morel  to  shout 
In  the  midst  of  this  pandemonium,  William  looked 
the  big  glazed  test  over  the  mantelpiece  and  read 
tij: 

id  Bless  Our  Home!  " 
■reupon   Mrs.  Morel,  trying  to   soothe  the  ba.b'^^ 
1  up,  rushed  at  him,  boxed  his  ears,  fla.JUi£' 
iatii  are  ^ou  putting  in  for?"' 
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^F    And  then  she  sat  down  and  laughed,  till  tears  ran  a 
^lier  cheeks,  while  William  kicked  the  stool  he  had  b 
sitting  on,  and  Morel  growled: 

"  1  canna  see  what  there  is  so  much  to  laugh  at." 
One  evening,  directly  after  the  parson's  visit,  feel 
unable  to  bear  herself  after  another  display  from  her  i 
band,  she  took  Aiinic  and  the  baby  aud  went  out.  M< 
had  kicked  William,  and  the  mother  would  never  forj 
him. 

She  went  over  the  sheep-bridge  and  across  a  coraei 
the  meadow  to  the  cricket-ground.  The  meadows  seel 
one  space  of  ripe,  evening  light,  whispering  with  tie  ■ 
tant  mill-race.  She  sat  on  a  scat  under  the  alders  in 
cricket-ground,  and  fronted  the  evening.  Before  her,  li 
and  solid,  spread  the  big  green  cricket-field,  like  the  ' 
of  a  sea  of  light.  Children  played  in  the  bluish  sfaai 
of  the  pavilion.  Many  rooks,  high  up,  came  cawing  hn 
across  the  softlj-woven  sky.  They  stooped  in  a  II 
curve  down  into  the  golden  glow,  concentrating,  crfirf 
wheeling,  like  black  flakes  on  a  slow  vortex,  over  a  ft 
clump  that  made  a  dark  boss  among  the  pasture. 

A  few  gentlemen  were  practising,  and  Mrs.  Morel  CO 
hear  the  chock  of  the  ball,  and  the  voices  of  men  sudde 
roused;  could  see  the  white  forms  of  men  shifting  silt^ 
over  the  green,  upon  which  already  the  under  shad) 
were  smouldering.  Away  at  the  grange,  one  side  of 
haystacks  was  lit  up,  the  other  sides  blue-grey.  A  W 
gon   of   sheaves   rocked  small   across  the   melting  yel 

light. 

The  sun  was  going  down.  Every  open  evening,  the  II 
of  Derbyshire  were  blazed  over  with  red  sunset.  Bd 
Morel  watched  the  sun  sink  from  the  glistening  sky,  1 
ing  a  soft  flower-blue  overhead,  while  the  western  (^ 
went  red,  as  if  all  the  fire  had  swum  down  there,  lea^ 
the  bell  cast  flawless  bkie.  The  mountain-ash  I 
aiiross  the  field  stood  fierily  out  from  the  dark  Icavi 

t  moment.    A  tew  shocks  of  com  i] 
od  up  as  if  alive ;   she  imagined  t\\em\)oV\a^\ 
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T  son  would  be  a  Joseph.     Id  the  east,  a  mirrored  s 

t   floated  pink    opposite   the    west's    scarlet.      The  b^^ 

lystacks  on  the  hillside,  that  butted  into  the  glare,  went 

Id. 

With  Mrs.  Morel  it  was  one  of  those  still  moments  when 

e  small  frets  vanish,  and  the  beauty  of  things  stands  out, 

id  she  had  the  peace  and  the  strength  to  see  herself. 

ow  and  again,  a  swallow  cut  close  to  her.     Now  and 

[ain,  Annie  came  up  with  a  handful  of  alder- cur  rants. 

tie  baby  was  restless  on  his  mother's  knee,  clambering 

th  his  hands  at  the  liglit. 

Mrs.  Morel  looted  down  at  him.     She  had  dreaded  this 

iby  like  a  catastrophe,  because  of  her  feeling  for  her 

isband.    And  now  she  felt  strangely  towards  the  infant. 

er  heart  was  heavy  because  of  the  child,  almost  as  if 

were  unhealthy,  or  malformed.     Yet  it  seemed  quite 
dL    But  she  noticed  the  pecuiJar  knitting  of  the  h^^y'" 
■OWB,  and  the  peculiar  heaviness  of  its  eyes,  as  if  it  weref 
yiDg  to  understand  something  that  was  pain.     She  felt,[ 
!jen  she  looked  at  the  child's  dark,  brooding  pupils,  asj 

a  burden  were  on  her  heart.  ) 

"He  looks  as  if  he  was  thinking  about  something — \ 
u'te  sorrowful,"  said  Mrs,  Kirk.  1 

Suddenly,  looking  at  him,  the  heavy  feeling  at  the 
other's  heart  melted  into  passionate  grief.  She  bowed 
fer  him,  and  a  few  tears  shook  swiftly  out  of  her  very 
iart.    The  baby  lifted  his  fingers, 

"  My  lamb !  "  she  cried  softly. 

And  at  that  moment  she  felt,  in  some  far  inner  place  of 
pr  soul,  that  she  and  her  husband  were  guilty. 
,  The  baby  was  looking  up  at  her.    It  had  blue  eyes  likj 
ir  own,  but   its  look  was  heavy,   steady,   as    if   it  I 
IjlIiKed  something  that  had  stunned  some  point  of  j 

w.  _ 

|In  her  arms  lay  the  delicate  baby.  Its  deep  blue  eyes, 
flays  looking  up  at  her  unblinking,  seemed  to  draw  Ktt 
lost  thoughts  out  o!  her.  She  no  longer  \Q';ci\v<:"t 
r  aheJiadnot  wanted  this  child  to  conic,  aniVW^e 


s  lik^^ 

"1 
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it  lay  ill  her  arms  and  pulled  at  her  heart.  She  felt  as 
if  the  navel  string  that  had  connected  its  frail  little  body 
with  hers  had  not  been  broken.  A  wtive  of  hot  love  went 
over  her  to  the  infant.  She  held  it  close  to  her  face  ana 
,breast.  With  all  her  force,  with  all  her  soul  she  would 
'make  up  to  it  for  having  brought  it  into  the  world  uiw 
loved.  She  would  love  it  all  the  more  now  it  was  here; 
carry  it  in  her  love.  Its  clear,  knowing  eyes  gave  heQ 
pain  and  fear.  Did  it  know  all  about  her?  When  it  lay 
under  her  heart,  had  it  been  listening  then?  Was  thersj 
a  reproach  in  the  look?  She  felt  the  marrow  melt  in  heq 
bones,  with  fear  and  ptiin.  i 

Once  more  she  was  aware  of  the  sun  lying  red  on  tht 
rim  of  the  hill  opposite.  She  suddenly  held  up  the  child  M 
her  hands. 

"  Look !  "  she  said,    "  Look,  my  pretty !  " 

She  thrust  the  infant  forward  to  the  crimson,  throbbia| 
sun,  almost  with  relief.  She  saw  him  lift  his  little  fia&l 
Then  she  put  him  to  her  bosom  again,  ashamed  almost  ol 
her  impulse  to  give  him  back  again  whence  ho  came. 

"  If  he  lives,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "  what  will  be-i 
come  of  him  —  what  will  he  be?" 

Her  heart  was  anxious. 

"  I  will  call  him  '  Paul,'  "  she  said  suddenly;  she  knuW 
not  why. 

After  a  while  she  went  home.  A  fine  shadow  was  flung 
over  the  deep  green  meadow,  darkening  all. 

As  she  expected,  she  found  the  house  empty.  But  Mor^ 
was  home  by  ten  o'clock,  and  that  day,  at  least,  endei* 
peacefully, 

Walter  Morel  was,  at  this  time,  exceedingly  irritabli 
His  work  seemed  to  exhaust  him.     When  he  came  hoiai 
he  did  not  speak  civilly  to   anybody.     If  the  fire  wei 
rather  low  he  bidlicd  about  +hat ;    he  grumbled  about  ^ 
dinner;    if  the  children  made  a  chatter  be   shouted  '■ 
them  in  a  way  that  made  their  mother's  blood  boil, 
jnade  them  hate  him. 
^^!a  t/ie  Saturday,  he  was  not  home  by  el( 
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W^fiy  was  UDwell,  and  was  restless,  crying  if  he  were 

Mown.    Mra.  Morel,  tired  to  death,  and  still  weak,  was 

rcely  under  control. 

'  I  wish  the  tiiiisimcc  would  come,"  she  said  wearily  to 

self. 

The  child  at  last  sank  down  to  sleep  in  jicr  arms.     She 

i  too  tired  to  carry  liim  to  the  criidle, 

'  But  I '!!  say  nothing,  whiittver  time  he  comes,"  she 

1.     "  It  only  works  me  up;   I  won't  say  anything.    But 

now  if  he  does  anything  it  '11  make  my  blood  boil,"  she 

led  to  herself. 

ilie  siglied,  hearing  him  coming,  as  if  it  were  some- 

ig  she  could  not  bear.     He,  taking  his  revenge,  was 

rly  drunk.     She  kept  her  head  bent  over  the  child  as 

entered,  not  wishing  to  see  him.     But  it  went  through 

like  a  flash  of  hot  fire  when,  in  pa.ssing,  he  lurched 
jnst  the  dresser,  setting  tlie  tins  rattling,  and  clutched 
tlic  white  pot  knobs  for  support.  He  hung  up  his  hat 
1  coat,  then  returned,  stood  glowering  from  a  distance 
Her,  as  she  sat  bowed  over  the  child, 
'  Is  there  nothing  to  cat  in  the  house?  "  he  asked,  in- 
™tlj,  as  if  to  a  servant.  In  certain  stages  of  his  in- 
ieation  he  affected  the  clipped,  mincing  speech  of  the 
m.  Mrs.  Morel  hated  him  most  in  this  condition. 
'  i'ou  know  what  there  is  in  the  house,"  she  said,  so 
ily,  it  sounded  impersonal. 

ie  stood  and  glared  tyt  her  without  moving  a  muscle. 
'  I  asked  a  civil  question,  and  I  expect  a  civil  answer,'*] 
said  affectedly. 

'And  you  got  it,"  she  said,  still  ignoring  hi 
Ic  glowered  again.     Then  he  came  unsteadily  forwi 

loaned  on  t!ie  table  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  othsr 
ked  at  the  table  drawer  to  get  a  knife  to  cut  bread. 
}  drawer  stuck  because  he  pulled  sideways.  In  a  temper 
Iraggcd  it,  so  that  it  flew  out  bodily,  and  spoons,  forks, 
vcs,  a  hundred  metallic  things,  splashed  with  a  clatl 
lift  clang  upon  the  brick  ^oor,     The  baby  ga^^a  9."' 
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"  What  are  you  doing,  clumsy,   drunken   fool? " 

'  mother  cried, 

"  Then  tha  should  get  the  flamin'  thing  thysen.    ' 
should  get  up,  like  other  women  have  to,  an'  wait  c 
_  pian." 

^b    "Wait  on  you  —  wait  on  you?"  she  cried.     "Ye 
^HKe  myself." 

^B     "  Yis,  an'  I  '11  learn  thee  tha  's  got  to.     Wait  on 
^^Ves,  tha  sh'lt  wait  on  me  —  " 

^F    "  Never,  milord.     I  'd  wait  on  a  dog  at  the  door  fir 
^     "What  — what?" 

He  was  trying  to  fit  in  the  drawer.  At  her  last  spi 
he  turned  round.  His  face  was  crimson,  his  eyes  bll 
shot.  He  stared  at  her  one  silent  second  in  threat. 
"  P-h !  "  she  went  quickly,  in  contempt- 
He  jerked  at  the  drawer  in  his  excitement.  It  feD, 
sharply  on  his  shin,  and  on  the  reflex  he  flung  U 
her. 

One  of  the  corners  caught  her  brow  as  the   sha 

drawer  crashed  into   the    fireplace.      She  swayed,  all 

fell  stunned  from  her  chair.     To  her  very  soul  she 

^^^ck;   she  clasped  the  child  tightly  to  her  bosom.     A 

^Ktnoments  elapsed;    then,  with  an  elTort,  she  brought 

Hrltelf  to.     The  baby  was  crying  plaintively.     Her  left  t 

Was  bleeding  rather  profusely.     As  she  glanced  dowi 

the  child,  her  brain  reeling,  some  drops  of  blood  ao( 

into  its  white  shawl ;   but  the  baby  was  at  least  not  h 

She  balanced  her  head  to  keep  equilibrium,  so  that 

blood  ran  into  her  eye. 

Walter  Morel  remained  as  he  had  stood,  leaning  on 
table  with  one  hand,  looking  blank.  When  he  was  s 
ciently  sure  of  his  balance,  he  went  across  to  her,  swa 
caught  hold  of  the  back  of  her  rocking-chair,  almost 
ping  her  out;  then,  leaning  forward  over  her,  and  swa; 
as  he  spoke,  he  said,  in  tone  of  wondering  concern; 
"Did  it  catch  thee?" 

^e  swayed  again,  as  if  he  would  pitch  on  to  tbejj 
^^£^  the  catastrophe  he  liad  lost  a\V  baVftnci.       ^fl 
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way,"  she  said,  struggling  to  keep  her  presen^ 

e  hiccoughed.     "  Let 's  —  let 's  look  at  it,"  he  eaul 

lUghiiig  again. 

Go  away  !  "  she  cried. 

Lcmme  —  lemme  look  at  it,  lass." 

ie  smelled  him  of  drink,  felt  the  unequal  pull  of  I 

nag  grasp  on  the  back   of   her   rocking-chair. 

Go  away,"  she  said,  and  weakly  she  pushed  him  off. 

e  stood,  uncertain  in  balance,  gazing  upon  her.    Sum- 

ing  all  her  strength  she  rose,  the  baby  on  one  arm. 

a.  cruel  effort  of  will,  moving  as  if  in  sleep,  she  went 

<ss  to  the  scullery,  where  she  bathed  her  eye  for  a 

ite  in  cold  water ;   but  she  was  too  dizzy.    Afraid  lest 

ihould  swoon,  she  returned  to  her  rocking-chair,  trera- 

f  in  every  fibre.  By  instinct,  she  kept  the  baby  clasped. 

[orel,  bothered,  had  succeeded  in  pushing  the  drawer 

!  into  its  cavity,  and  was  on  his  knees,  groping,  with 

b  paws,  for  the  scattered  spoons. 

er  brow  was  still  bleeding.     Presently  Morel  got  i 

came  craning  his  neck  towards  her. 
What  has  it  done  to  thee,  lassP  "  he  asked,  ii 
,ched,  humble  tone. 

You  can  see  what  it 's  done,"  she  answered, 
[e  stood,  bending  forward,  supported  on  his  hands, 
;h  grasped  his  legs  just  above  the  knee.  He  peered 
lok  at  the  wound.  She  drew  away  from  the  thrust  of 
Face  with  its  great  moustache,  averting  her  own  face 
luch  as  possible.     As  he  looked  at  her,  who  was  cold 

impassive  as  stone,  with  mouth  shut  tight,  he  sick- 
l  with  feebleness  and  hopelessness  of  spirit.     He  was 
dng  drearily  away,  when  he  saw  a  drop  of  blood  fall 
1  the  averted  wound  into  the  baby's  fragile,  glistening 
.     Fascinated,  he  watched  the  heavy  dark  drop  hang  ^' 
le  glistening  cloud,  and  pull  down  the  gossamer.    An-  * 
T  drop  fell.     It  would  soak   through  to  the  baby's 
He  watched,  fascinated,  feeling  it  soaJfi.  "va",  tinsK^, 
'      i  broke.  ^^^^^^ 
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*'  What  of  this  cliild?  "  was  all  his  wife  said  to  1 
But  her  low,  intense  tones  brought  liis  head  lower, 
softened:    "Get    me    some    wadding    out    of    the    mii 
drawer,"  she  said. 

stumbled  away  very  obediently,  presently  retun 
■ith  a  pad,  which  siie  singed  before  the  fire,  then  pul 
per  forehead,  as  she  sat  with  the  baby  on  her  lap. 

"  Now  that  clean  pit-scarf," 

Again  he    rummaged   and    fumbled  in   the   drawer, 
turning  presently  with   a   red,  narrow  scarf.      She  f 
it,  and  with  trembling  fingers  proceeded  to  bind  it  ro 
^her  head. 

"  Let  me  tie  it  for  thee,"  he  said  humbly. 

"  I  can  do  it  myself,"  she  replied.  When  it  was  c 
ahe  went  upstairs,  telling  him  to  rake  the  fire  and  . 
the  door. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Morel  said: 

"  I  knocked  against  the  latch  of  the  coal-place,  v 

I  was  getting  a  raker  in  the  dark,  because  the  ca 

blew  out."    Her  two  small  children  looked  up  at  her ' 

,     vide,  dismayed  eyes.    They  said  nothing,  but  their  pa 

KHps    seemed   to   express    the   unconscious    tragedy   I 

Kit. 

^F    Walter  Morel  lay  in  bed  next  day  until  nearly  din 

'     time.     He  did  not  think  of  the  previous  evening's  w 

He  scarcely  thought  of  anything,  but  he  would  not  t 

J  of  that.  He  lay  and  suffered  like  a  sulking  dog.  He 
hurt  himself  most ;  and  he  was  the  more  damaged  bee. 
he  would  never  say  a  word  to  her,  or  express  his  sor 
He  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  it.  "  It  was  her  own  fai 
he  said  to  himself.  Nothing,  however,  could  prevent 
inner  conscioiLSjacss  inflicting  on  him  the  punishment  w 
ate  into  his  spiftt  like  rusi,  and  which  he  could  only  al 
ate  by  drinking. 

He  felt  as  if  he  had  not  the  initiative  to  get  up,  o 

say  a  word,  or  to  move,  but   could  only  He  like   a 

Moreover,  he  bad  himself  violent  pains  in  the  head. 

mfiva  Saturday.     Towards  noon  kc  rose,  cw^  \\W^c\l 
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in  the  pantry,  ate  it  with  his  head  dropped,  then  pulled 
on  his  boots,  and  went  out,  to  return  at  three  o'clock 
slightlj  tipsy  and  relieved;  then  once  more  straight  to 
bed.  He  rose  again  at  six  in  the  evening,  had  tea  and 
Trent  straight  out, 

Sunday  was  the  same;  bed  till  noon,  the  Palmerston 
Arms  till  2,30,  dinner,  and  bed;  scarcely  a  word  spoken. 
When  Mrs.  Morel  went  upstairs,  towards  four  o'clock, 
to  put  on  her  Sunday  dress,  he  was  fast  asleep.  She 
would  have  felt  sorry  for  him,  if  he  had  once  said,  "  Wife, 
I'm  sorry."  But  no;  he  insisted  to  himself  it  was  her 
fault.  And  so  he  broke  himself.  So  she  merely  left  hira 
done.  There  was  this  deadlock  of  passion  between  them, 
and  she  was  stronger. 

The  family  began  tea.  Sunday  was  the  only  day  when 
all  sat  down  to  meals  together. 

"  la  n't  my  father  going  to  get  up?  "  asked  William. 

"  Let  him  lie,"  the  mother  replied. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  misery  over  all  the  house.     The 

children  breathed  the  air  that  was  poisoned,  and  they  felt 

J  dreary.     They  were   rather   disconsolate,  did  not  know 

(what  to  do,  what  to  play  at. 
Immediately  Morel  woke  he  got  straight  out  of  bed. 
.'  That  was  characteristic  of  liim  all  his  life.     He  was  all 
for  activity.     The  prostrated,  inactivity  of  two  mornings 
I  Was  stifling  him. 

It  was  near  six  o'clock  when  he  got  down.  This  time 
k  he  entered  without  hesitation,  his  wincing  sensitiveness 
'  having  hardened   again,     H«   did  not   care   any   longer 

what  the  family  thought  or  felt. 
~  The  tea-things  were  on  the  table.  William  was  reading 
1  from  "The  Child's  Own,"  Annie  listening  and  ask- 
ternally  "  Why?  "  Both  children  hushed  into  silence 
fey  heard  the  approaching  thud  of  their  father's 
Diged  feet,  and  shrank  as  he  entered.  Yet  he  was 
"j  indulgent  to  them, 
ktvl  made  the  meal  alone,  brutally,  lile  aVe  a.Ti,&.  &ta.i^ 
Tioiailjr  than  he  had  need.     No  one  spoVc  ^A^^fl 
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The  family  life  withdrew,  shrank  awaj,  and  became  huei 
as  he  entered.    But  he  cared  no  longer  about  his  alienatii 

Immediately  he  had  finished  tea  he  rose  with  alacr, 
to  go  out.  It  was  this  alacrity,  this  haste  to  be  go 
whicli  so  sickened  Mrs.  Morel.  As  she  heard  him  sous! 
heartily  in  cold  water,  h<'ard  the  eager  scratch  of  1 
steel  comb  on  the  side  of  "the  bowl,  as  he  wetted  his  hfl 
she  closed  her  eyes  in  disgust.  As  he  bent  over,  laci 
his  boots,  there  was  a  certain  vulgar  gusto  in  his  mo' 
ment  that  divided  him  from  the  reserved,  watchful  r 
of  the  family.  He  always  ran  away  from  the  battU  w: 
himself.  Even  in  his  own  heart's  privacy,  he  excus 
himself,  saying,  "  If  she  had  n't  said  so-and-so,  it  woi 
never  have  happened.  She  asked  for  what  she  's  ga 
The  children  waited  in  restraint  during  his  preparatioi 
When  he  had  gone,  they   sighed  with  relief. 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  was  glad.  It  v 
a  rainy  evening.  The  Palraerston  would  bo  the  cosi 
He  hastened  forward  in  anticipation.  AH  the  slate  ro< 
of  the'Bottoms  shone  black  with  wet.  The  roads,  alwa 
dark  with  coal-dust,  were  full  of  blackish  mud.  He  hi 
tened  along.  The  Palmcrston  windows  wore  steamed  ov 
The  passage  was  paddled  with  wet  feet.  But  the  air  H 
warm,  if  foul,  and  full  of  the  sound  of  voices  and  the  sii 
of  beer  and  smoke. 

"  What  shollt  ha'e,  Walter.^  "  cried  a  voice,  as  soon 
Morel  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

("Oh,  Jim,  my  lad,  wheriver  has  thee  sprung  frae?' 
f_  The  men  made  a  scat  for  him,  and  took  him  in  warm 
fee  was  glad.  In  a  minute  or  two  they  had  thawed  all 
sponsibility  out  of  him,  all  shame,  all  trouble,  and  he  » 
clear  as  a  bell  for  a  jolly  night.  • 

On  the  Wednesday  following,  Morel  was  penniless. 

dreaded  his  wife.     Having  hurt  her,  he  hated  her.     He 

not  know  what  to  do  with  himself  that  evening,  hffrt 

■not  even  two]icnce  with  which  to  go  to  the  Palmerati 

^/j(/  being  already  rather  deeply  in  debt.     So, 

*fn'/e  was  dawn  the  g-ardcn  witb  t\\e  c\vi\d,  VeVutA 
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pi  drawer  of  the  dresser  where  she  kept  her  purse,  found 
iMmI  looked  inside.  It  contained  a  half-crown,  two  half- 
snies,  Knd  a  sixpence.  So  he  took  the  sixpence,  put  the 
me  carefully  back,  and  went  out. 

The  next  day,  when  she  wanted  to  pay  the  greengrocer, 
le looked  in  the  purse  for  her  sixpence,  and  her  heart  sank 
0  her  shoes.  Then  she  sat  down  and  thought :  "  Was  there 
nxpence?  I  had  n't  spent  it,  had  I  ?  And  I  had  n't  left 
anywhere  else?  " 

She  was  much  put  about.  She  himted  round  every- 
Bere  for  it.  And,  as  she  thought,  the  conviction  came 
to  her  heart  that  her  husband  had  taken  it.  What  she 
id  in  her  purse  was  all  the  money  she  possessed.  But 
Ut  be  should  sneak  it  from  her  thus  was  unbearable.  He 
Ad  done  so  twice  before.  The  first  time  she  had  not  ac- 
ied  him,  and  at  the  week-end  he  had  put  the  shilling 
[ain  into  her  purse.  So  that  was  how  she  had  known 
I  had  taken  it.  The  second  time  he  had  not  paid  hack. 
This  time  she  felt  it  was  too  much.  When  ho  had  had 
(dinner — he  came  home  early  that  day- — she  said  to 
m  coldly: 

"Did  you  take  sixpence  out  of  my  purse  last  night?" 
"Me!  "  he  said,  looking  up  in  an  offended  way.    "  No, 
Ididna!     I  niver  clapped  eyes  on  your  purse." 
I    But  she  could  detect  the  lie. 
,  §    "  Why,  you  know  you  did,"  she  said  quietly. 
T    "I  tell  you  I  didna,"  he  shouted,     "  Yer  at  me  again, 
^U^yer?    I  've  had  about  enough  on  't." 
.  *    "  So  you  filch  sixpence  out  of  ray  purse  while  I  'm  taking 
Ipbe  clothes  in." 

"  "  'U  may  yer  pay  for  this,"  he  said,  pushing  back  his 
lair  in  desperation.  He  bustled  and  got  washed,  then 
it  determinedly  upstairs.  Presently  he  came  down 
mmrued,  and  with  a  big  bundle  in  a  blue-checked,  enormous 
^■bdkerchief. 
^^r And  now,"  he  said,  *'  you  '11  see  me  again  when  you 

^Hlt  U  be  before  I  want  to,"  she  replied;   and  a.\,  VVs 
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he  marched  out  of  the  house  with  his  bundle.  Sh 
trembling  slightly,  but  her  heart  brimming  with  cont 
What  would  she  do  if  he  went  to  some  other  pit,  obt 
work,  and  got  in  with  another  woman?  But  she  kne 
too  well  —  he  could  n't.  She  was  dead  sure  of 
Nevertheless  her  heart  was  gnawed  inside  her. 

"Where's  mj  dad?"  said  William,  coming  in 
school. 

'*  He  says  he  's  run  away,"  replied  the  mother. 

"Where  toP" 

"  Eh,  I  don't  know.  He 's  taken  a  bundle  in  tin 
handkerchief,  and  says  he  's  not  coming  back." 

"  What  shall  we  do.'  "  cried  the  boy. 

"  Eh,  never  trouble,  he  won't  go  far." 

"  But  if  he  does  n't  come  back,"  wailed  Annie. 

And  she  and  William  retired  to  the  sofa  i 
Mrs.  Morel  sat  and  laughed. 

"You  pair  of  gabcys !  "  she  exclaimed.  "You' 
him  before  the  night  'a  out." 

But  the  children  were  not  to  be  consoled.  Tw 
came  on.  Mrs.  Morel  grew  anxious  from  very  weal 
One  part  of  her  said,  it  would  bo  a  relief  to  see  th 
of  him ;  another  part  fretted  because  of  keeping  the 
dren;  and  inside  her,  as  yet,  she  could  not  quite  le 
go.    At  the  bottom,  she  knew  very  well  he  could  not 

When  she  went  down  to  the  coal-place  at  the  e 
the  garden,  however,  she  felt  something  behind  the 
So  she  looked.  And  there  in  the  dark  lay  the  big 
bundle.  She  sat  on  a  piece  of  coal  in  front  of  the  h 
and  laughed.  Every  time  she  saw  it,  so  fat  and  ] 
ignominious,  slunk  into  its  corner  in  the  dark,  wii 
ends  flopping  like  dejected  ears  from  the  knots 
laughed  again.     She  was  relieved. 

Mrs.  Morel  sat  waiting.     He  had  not  any  mone; 

knew,  so  if  he  stopped  he  was  running  up  a  bill,    St 

very  tired  of  him  —  tired  to  death.     He  had  not  eve 

courage  to  carry  his  bundle  be^'ond  the  yard-end. 

As  she  meditated,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  he  mm 
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3or  and  came  in,  slinking,  and  yet  sulky.  She  said  not 
Tord.  He  took  off  his  coat,  and  slunk  to  his  armchair, 
bere  he  began  to  take  off  his  boots. 

"  You  'd  better  fetch  your  bundle  before  you  take  your 
►ots  off,"  she  said  quietly. 

"  You  may  thank  your  stars  I  've  come  back  to-night," 
■  said,  looking  up  from  under  his  dropped  head,  sulkily, 
jing  to  be  impressive, 

"Why,  where  should  you  have  gone?  You  daren't 
*n  get  your  parcel  through  the  yard-end,"  she  said. 

He  looked  such  a  fool  she  was  not  even  angry  with  him. 
e  continued  to  take  his  boots  off  and  prepare  for  bed. 

"  I  don't  know  what 's  in  your  blue  handkerchief,"  she 
id.  "  But  if  you  leave  it  the  children  shall  fetch  it  in 
e  morning." 

Whereupon  he  got  up  and  went  out  of  the  house,  re- 
rning  presently  and  crossing  the  kitchen  with  averted 
:;e,  hurrying  upstairs.  As  Mrs.  Morel  saw  him  slink 
ickly  through  the  inner  doorway,  holding  his  bundle, 
;  laughed  to  herself;  but  her  heart  was  bitter,  because 
iitad  loved  hira. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE  CASTING  OFF  OF  MOBEL THE  TAKING  ON  OF  | 

DURING  the  nest  week  Morel's  temper  wi 
bearable.     Like  ull  miners,  he  was  a  great  ] 
medicines,  which,  strangelj  enough,  he  would  i 
for  himself. 

"  You  mun  get  nie  a  drop  o'  laxy  vitral,"  he  said. ' 
a  winder  as  we  cannii  ha'e  a  sup  i'  th'  'ousc." 

So  Mrs.  Morel  bought  him  elixir  of  vitriol,  his  fai 
first  medicine.     And  he  made  himself  a  jug  of  wormWl 
tea.     He  had  hanging  in  tlie  attic  great  bunches  of  d 
herbs;    wormwood,  rue,  horehound,  elder-flowers,  f 
purt,    iiiarshmallow,    hyssop,    dandelion,    and    centu 
Usually  there  was  a  jug  of  one  or  other  decoction  a 
ing  on  the  hob,  from  which  he  drank  largely. 

"Grand!"  he  said,  smacking  hJs  lips  after  wormwoa 
"  Grand !  "    And  he  exhorted  the  children  to  try. 

"  It  's  better  than  any  of  your  tea  or  your  cocoa  steiO) 
he  vowed.     But  they  were  not  to  be  tempted. 

This  time,  however,  neither  pills  nor  vitriol  nor  all  k 
herbs  would  shift  the  "  nasty  peens  in  his  head."  He  wi 
sickening  for  an  attack  of  an  inflammation  of  the  brfll 
He  had  never  been  well  since  his  sleeping  on  the  groU 
when  he  went  with  Jerry  to  Nottingham.  Since  then 
had  dmnk  and  stormed.  Now  he  fell  seriously  ill,  ■ 
Mrs.  Morel  had  liim  to  nurse.  He  was  one  of  the  Wffl 
patients  imaginable.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  and  putti 
aside  the  fact  that  he  was  bread-winner,  she  never  ip 
wanted  him  to  die.  Still  there  was  one  part  of  her  TrMt 
^lim  for  herself. 

^^  TV/f  neighbours  were  very  good  to  her:    occasiool 
^fcf  had  the  children  in  to  inea,U,  ncciia\onn.\W  somciral 


ustairs  work  for  her,  one  would  mind  the  baby 

But  it  waB  a  great  drag,  nevertheless.  It  was 
lay  the  neighbours  helped.  Then  she  had  nurs- 
y  and  husband,  cleaning  and  cooking,  every- 
She  was  quite  worn  out,  but  she  did  what 
E  of  her. 

money  was  just  sufficient.  She  had  seventeen 
week  from  clubs,  and  every  Friday  Barker  and 
utty  put  by  a  portion  of  the  stall's  profits  for 
And  the  neighbours  made  broths,  and  gave 
Buch  invalids'  trifles.  If  they  had  not  helped 
srously  in  those  times,  Mrs.  Morel  would  never 
I  through,  without  incurring  debts  that  would 
ed  her  down. 

3  passed.  Morel,  almost  against  hope,  grew 
;  had  a  fine  constitution,  so  that,  once  on  the 
ent  straight  forward  to  recovery.  Soon  he  was 
about  downstairs.  During  his  illness  his  wife 
him  a  little.  Now  he  wanted  her  to  continue, 
lut  his  hand  to  his  head,  pulled  down  the  cor- 
I  mouth,  and  shammed  pains  he  did  not  feel, 

■was  no  deceiving  her.  At  first  she  merely 
erself.     Then  she  scolded  him  sharply, 

IB,  man,  don't  be  so  lachrymose." 

inded  him  slightly,  but  still  he  continued  to 

IS. 

In't  be  such  a  mardy  baby,"  said  his  wife 

Was  indignant,  and  cursed  under  his  breath, 
He  was  forced  to  resume  a  normal  tone,  and 
fhine.    "^.1 

iSB,  there  was  a  state  of  peace  in  the  house  for 

Mrs.  Morel  was  more  tolerant  of  him,  and  he, 

her  almost  like  a  child,  was  rather  happy. 

that    slie    was   more    tolerant   because    she 

Up  till  this  time,  in  spite  of  all,  he  U&d. 

and  her  man.     She  had  feH  tVvaV,  toot* 

to  himself  he  did  to  her.     HeT  ViVvrf 
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depended  on  him.  There  were  many,  many  stage 
ebbing  of  her  love  for  him,  but  it  was  always  ebbii 
Now,  with  the  birth  of  this  third  baby,  her 
longefr  set  towards  liim,  helplessly,  but  was  like 
that  scarcely  rose,  standing  off  from  him.  After 
scarcely  desired  him.  And,  standing  more  alo( 
him,  not  feeling  him  so  much  part  of  herself,  but 
part  of  her  circumstances,  she  did  not  mind  so  mu 
he  did,  could  leave  him  alone. 

There  was  the  halt,  the  wistfulness  about  the 
^  year,  which  is  like  autumn  in  a  man's  life.  His  y 
I  casting  him  off,  half  regretfully,  but  relentlessly ; 
him  off  and  turning  now  for  love  and  life  to  the  c 
Henceforward  he  was  more  or  less  a  husk.  And 
acquiesced,  as  so  man^*  men  do,  yielding  their  j 
their  children. 

During  his  recuperation,  when  it  was  really  i 
tween  them,  both  made  an  effort  to  come  back  so 
to  the  old  relationship  of  the  first  months  of  th( 
riagc.  He  sat  at  home  and,  when  the  children 
bed,  and  she  was  sewing  ■ —  she  did  all  her  sewing  I 
made  all  shirts  and  children's  clothing  —  he  woi 
to  her  from  the  newspaper,  slowly  pronouncing 
livering  the  words  like  a  man  pitching  quoits.  O 
hurried  him  on,  giving  him  a  phrase  in  anticipatio 
then  he  took  her  words  humbly. 
^  The  silences  between  them  were  peculiar.  Thei 
»be  the  swift,  slight  "cluck"  of  her  needle,  th 
"  pop  "  of  his  lips  as  he  let  out  the  smoke,  the 
the  sizzle  on  the  bars  as  he  spat  in  tJie  flro^_,'^ 
thoughts  turned  to  ^ilTiani^^Alroaidyhewas  getti 
boy.  Already  lie  was  top  of  the  class,  and  the 
jsaid  he  was  the  smartest  lad  in  the  school.  She 
Ua  man,  young,  full  of  vigour,  making  the  wor 
lagain  for  her. 

And  Morel  sitting  there,  quite  alone,  and  havii 
Jnff  to  think  about,  would  be  feeling  vaguely 
fortable.     His  soul  would  teacVi  ouV.  m  Vts  btaM 
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^ind  her  gone.  He  felt  a  sort  of  emptiness,  almost 
vacuum  in  his  soul.  He  was  unsettled  and  restless, 
he  could  not  live  in  that  atmosphere,  and  he  affected 
fe.  Botli  felt  an  oppression  on  their  breathing  when 
cere  left  together  for  some  time.  Then  he  went  to 
id  she  settled  down  to  enjoy  herself  alone,  working, 
ng,  living. 

mwhile  another  infant  was  coming,  fruit  of  tliift 
peace  and  tenderness  between  the  separating  parental 
was  seventeen  months  old  when  the  new  baby  wai 
He  was  then  a  plump,  pale  child,  quiet,  with  heavyi 
ijes,  and  still  the  peculiar  slight  knitting  of  the 
.  The  last  child  was  also  a  boy,  fair  and  bonny. 
Morel  was  sorry  when  she  knew  she  was  witH  child; 
for  economic  reasons  and  because  she  did  not  love 
isband;  but  not  for  the  sake  of  the  infant. 
•J   called  the  baby  Arthur.      He  was   very  pretty, 

Kp  of  gold  curls,  and  h«  loved  his  father  from 
Mrs.    Morel    was    glad    this    child    loved    the 
[earing  the  miner's  footsteps,  the  baby  would 
arms  and  crow.     And  if  Morel  were  in  a  good 
r,  He  called  back  immediately,  in  his  hearty,  mellow 

^at  then,  my  beauty?     I  sh'U  come  to  thee  in  ft 

e." 

]  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  off  his  pit-coat,  Mrs, 

would  put  an  apron  round  the  child,  and  give  him 

father. 

That  a  sight  the  lad  looks!"  she  would  exclaim 
imes,  taking  back  the  baby,  that  was  smutted  on 
.ce  from  his  father's  kisses  and  play.  Then  Morel 
fd  joyfully. 

[e's  a  little  collier,  bless  his  bit  o'  mutton!"  he 
med. 

i   these  were  the  happy  moments   of  her  life  now, 
the  children  included  the  father  in  her  heart., 
uvhile  William  grew  bigger  and  stronger  aTvAtwai 
faUbPau,^  always  rather  delicate  and  (\\wc\.,  ^ 
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^^Vimmer,  and  trotted  aft«r  liis  mother  like  her  shade 
/He  was  usually  active  and  interested,  but  sometimes 
/would  have  fits  of  depression.  Then  the  mother  woi 
/  find  the  boy  of  three  or  four  crying  on  the  sofa. 

k"  What 's  the  matter?  "  she  asked,  and  got  no  answi 
"  What  's  the  matter?  "  she  insisted,  getting  cross. 
"  I  don't  know,"  sobbed  the  child. 
I    So  she  tried  to  reason  him  out  of  it,  or  to  amus^hii 
^nt  without.efi[£ct.    It  made  her  feel  beside  herself.    Tii 
toelfaffier,  always  impatient,  would  jump  from  his  du 
and  shout: 

"  If  he  does  n't  stop,  I  'II  smack  him  till  he  does." 

"  You  'II  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  the  mother  coldi; 

And  then  she  carried  the  child  into  the  yard,  plumped  hii 

into  his  little  chair,  and  said:  "  Now  cry  there,  Miserjl 

/    And   then   a   butterfly    on   the  rhubarb-leaves   perhaf 

/caught  his  eye,  or  at  last  lie  cried  himself  to  sleep.     ThH 

/fits  were  not  often,  but   they  caused  a   shadow'  in  Mb 

iMorel's  lieart,  and  her  treatment  of  Paul  was  difFerq 

(from  that  of  the  other  children.  { 

Suddenly  one  morning  as  she  was  looking  down  the  aB<| 

of  the   Bottoms   for   the   barm-man,   she   heard   a.  v(ii( 

caUing  her.    It  was  the  thin  little  Mrs.  Anthony  in  hro* 

velvet. 

B        "  Here,   Mrs.   Morel,   I    want  to   tell   you   about  yoK 

fcSFillie." 

^^    "Oh,  do  you?"  replied  Mrs.  Morel.     "Why,  what 
^H^he  matter?  " 
^Ht  "  A  lad  as  gets  'old  of  nnothcr  an'  rips  his  clothes  (it 


back,"  Mrs.  Anthony  said,  "  wants  showing  somethiU 


Your   Alfred 's   as   old   as  my  William,"   said 
Morel. 

"  'Appen  'e  is,  but  that  does  n't  give  him  a  ti^ 
get  hold  of  the  boy's  collar,  an'  fair  rip  it  clean  oS\ 
back." 

"  WeU,"  said  Mrs.  Morel,  "  I  don't  thrash  my  childn 
sud  evea  if  I  did,  1  should  want  to  he&r  thi 
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Mi>*d  happen  be  a  bit  better  if  they  did  get  a  g.jod 
netorted   Mrs.    Anthony.      "  When    it    comes   ter 

■  lad's  clean  collar  off'u  'is  back  a  purpose  —  " 
ft>8Ure  he   didn't   do    Jt   on   purpose,"    said   Mrs. 

ike  me  a  Uar!"  shouted  Mrs.  Anthony. 

Morel  moved  away  and  closed  her  gate.    Her  hand 
d  as  she  held  her  mug  of  barm. 
t  I  s'll  let  your  niester  know,"  Mrs.  Anthony  cried 
er. 
inner-time,  when  William  had  finished  his  meal  and 

to  be  off  again  —  he  was  then  eleven  years  old  — ■ 
:her  said  to  him: 

lat  did  you  tear  Alfred  Anthony's  collar  forP  " 
len  did  I  tear  his  collar?  " 

on't  know  when,  but  his  mother  says  you  did." 
ly  —  it  was  yesterday  —  an'  it  was  torn  a'ready." 
t  you  tore  it  more." 

;11, 1  'd  got  a  cobbler  as  'ad  licked  seventeen  —  an' 
Qt'ny  'e  says; 

'Adam  an'  Eve  an'  pinch-me, 

Went  down  to  a  river  to  bade. 
Adam  an'  Eve  got  drowiided. 
Who  do  yer  think  got  saved? ' 

Iftys,  '  Oh,  Pinch-joM,'  an'  so  I  pinched  'im,  an' ' 
1,  an'  so  he  snatched  my  cobbler  an'  run  off  with 
i  I  run  after  'im,  an'  when  I  was  gettin'  hold 
lodged,  an'  it  ripped  'is  collar.     But  I  got  my 

inlled  from  his  pocket  a  black  old  horse-chestnut 

■  on  a  string.     This  old  cobbler  bad  "  cobbled  "  — 
smashed  —  seventeen   other    cobblers    on   similar 

■^o  the  boy  was  proud  of  his  veteran. 

'  Baid  Mrs.  Morel,  "  you  know  you  've  got  no 
'_>  his  collar." 
wiDur  tiiofhcr!  "  he  answered.     "  \  neset 
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tr'a  done  it  —  an'  it  was  on'y  an  old  indirubber  c 
was  torn  a'ready." 

"  Next  time,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  be  i 
I  should  n't  like  it  if  you  came  home  with  pour  coI| 

Ijl  "I  don't  care,  our  mother;  I  never  did  it  a-pi 
^^^The  boy  whs  rather  miserable  at  being  reprimi 
^B     "  No  —  well,  you  be  more  careful,  ' 

William  fled  away,  glad  to  be  exonerated.  And 
Morel,  who  hated  any  bother  with  the  nciglibours,  thou^btt 
she  would  explain  to  Mrs.  Anthony,  and  the  business  woula 
be  over,  I 

But  that  evening  Morel  came  in  from  the  pit  lookiofl 
very  sour.  He  stood  in  the  kitchen  and  glared  round,  btd 
did  not  speak  for  some  minutes.     Then:  I 

"  Whcer  'fi  that  Willy?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  do  you  want  hijn.  for?  "  asked  Mrs.  Morel,  ira 
had  guessed, 

"  I  '11  Jet  'im  know  when  I  get  him,"  said  Morel,  baii| 
ing  his  pit'bottlc  on  to  the  dresser. 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Anthony  's  got  hold  of  you  and  bef 
yarning  to  you  about  their  Alfy's  collar,"  said  Mrs.  MoH 
rather  .sneering. 

"  Niver  mind  who 's  got  hold  of  me,"  said  MoM 
"  When  I  get  hold  of  'im  I  'II  make  his  bones  rattle." 

"It's  a  poor  talc,"  said  Mrs.  Morel,  "that  you*! 
so  ready  to  side  with  any  snipey  vixen  who  likes  to  con 
telling  tales  against  your  own  children."  ■ 

"I'll  learn  'im!"  said  Morel.  "It  none  matters'  ' 
me  whose  lad  'e  is ;  'c  's  none  goin'  rippin'  an'  le«i  < 
about  just  as  he  's  a  mind." 

"  '  Ripping  and  tearing  about ' !  "  repeated  Mrs.  Mofl 
"  He  was  running  after  that  Alfy,  who  'd  taken  his  tfl  : 
bier,  and  he  accidentally  got  hold  of  his  collar,  bi 
the  other  dodged  —  as  an  Anthony  would." 

"I  know!"  shouted  Morel  threateningly. 

"  I'ou    would,    before   you  're   told,"   replied 
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"  Niver  you  mind,"  stormed  Morel.  "  I  know  mj  busi- 
npss." 

"  That 's  more  than  doubtful,"  said  Mrs.  Morel,  "  sup- 
posing some  loud-mouthed  creature  had  been  getting  jou 
to  thrash  your  own  children." 
"  I  know,"  repeated  Morel. 

And  lie  said  no  more,  but  sat  and  nur.sed  his  bad  tem- 
per.     Suddenly  William  ran  in,  saying: 
"  Can  I  have  my  tea,  mother.''  " 
"  Thrt  can  ha'e  more  than  that! "  shouted  Morel. 
"  Hold  your  noise,  man,"  said  Mrs.  Morel;  "  and  don't 
look  so  ridiculous." 

"  He  'II  look  ridiculous  before  I  've  done  wi'  him ! " 
Esliouted  Morel,  rising  from  his  chair  and  glaring  at  his 
«on. 

William,  who  was  a  tall  lad  for  his  years,  but  very 
^Aensitivc,  had  gone  pale,  and  was  looking  in  a  sort  of 
f  norror  at  his  father. 

"  Go  out !  "  Mrs.  Morel  commanded  her  son. 
I       William   had  not   the  wit   to    move.      Suddenly    Morel 
Ldeoched  his  fist,  and  crouched, 

k     "I  'U  gi'e  him  *  go  out ' !  "  he  shouted  like  an  insane 
'thing. 

^     "  What !  "  cried  Mrs.  Morel,  panting  with  rage.    "  You 
phall  not  touch  him  for  her  telling,  you  shall  not !  " 
m   "  Shonna  I?  "  shouted  Morel.     "  Shonna  I?  " 
B  And,  glaring  at  the  boy,  he  ran  forward.    Mrs.  Morel 
^Prang  in  between  them,  with  her  fist  lifted. 
»    "  Don't  you  dare!  "  she  cried. 

i    "  What! "     he     shouted,     baffled      for     the     moment. 
^  What !  " 
I  She  spun  round  to  her  son. 

"  Go  out  of  the  house !  "  she  commanded  him  in  fury. 

J  The  boy,  as  if  hypnotized  by  her,  turned  suddenly  and 

p&s  gone.     Morel  rushed  to  the  door,  but  was  too  late. 

He  returned,  pale  under  his  pit-dirt  with  fury.    But  now 

^^m  fiff  was  fully  roused. 

^H^ly  dnrc!  "  she  said  in  a  loud,  ringing  -voVce,   *^A|i 
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iire,  milord,  to  lay  a  finger  on  that  child !  You  '11  re 
i  for  ever." 
He  was  afraid  of  her.  In  a  towering  rage,  he  sat  di 
When  the  children  were  old  enough  to  be  left,  '. 
lord  joined  the  Women's  Guild.  It  was  a  little  clu 
roinen  attached  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Soc 
prhich  met  on  Monday  night  in  the  long  room  over 
rrocery  shop  of  the  Bestwood  "  Co-op."  The  wc 
ivere  8Uj)[)osed  to  discuss  the  benefits  to  be  derived  1 
fio-operation,  and  other  social  questions.  Sometimes  '. 
(dorel  read  a  paper.  It  seemed  queer  to  the  childre 
Bee  their  mother,  who  was  always  busy  about  the  hi 
Iflttting  writing  in  her  rapid  fashion,  thinking,  I'eferrin 
[>ooks,  and  writing  again.  They  felt  for  her  on  such  c 
sions  the  deepest  respect. 

But  they  loved  the  Guild.  It  was  the  only  thinj 
irhich  they  did  not  grudge  their  mother  —  and  that  pa 
because  she  enjoyed  it,  partly  because  of  the  treats 
ived  from  it.  The  Guild  was  called  by  some  ho 
lusbands,  who  found  their  wives  getting  too  indepenc 
the  "  clat-fart  "  shop  —  that  is,  the  gossip  shop.  ] 
rue,  from  off  the  basis  of  the  Guild,  the  women  could 
it  their  homes,  at  the  conditions  of  their  own  lives, 
find  fault.  So  the  colliers  found  their  women  had  a 
standard  of  their  own,  rather  disconcerting.  And  i 
Mrs.  Morel  always  had  a  lot  of  news  on  Monday  ni| 
80  that  the  children  liked  William  to  be  in  when  t 
I  mother  came  home,  because  she  told  him  things. 

Then,  when  the  lad  was  thirteen,  she  got  him  a  jo 
Ithe  "  Co-op  "  office.  He  was  a  very  clever  boy,  fr 
iTfith  rather  rough  features  and  real  viking  bFue  eyes 
"  What  doat  want  ter  m.i'e  a  stool-harsed  Jack  oil 
f  forP  "  said  Morel,  "  All  he  '11  do  is  to  wear  his  brit 
J'J>ehind  out,  an'  earn  nowt.  What 's  'e  startin'  wi'P ' 
"  It  does  n't  matter  what  he  'b  starting  with,'  said  ! 
I^orel, 

"It  wouldna!     Put  'im  i'  th'  pit  wi'  me,  an'  'e  ^ 
m.easy  ten  shillin'  a  wik  from  th'  start.     But  si&l 
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bis  truck-end  out  on  a   stool 's  better  than  ten 
i'  th'  pit  wi'  me,  I  know." 
e  is  not  going  in  the  pit,"  said  Mrs.  Morel,  "  and 

wor  good  enough  for  me,  but  it 's  non  good  enou| 
]." 

your  mother  put  you  in  the  pit  at  twelve,  it's  i 
.  why  I  should  do  the  same  with  my  lad." 
welve!     It  wor  a  sight  afore  that!" 
'henever  it  was,"  said  Mrs.  Morel, 

was  very  proud  of  her  son.  He  went  to  tlie  night- 
k)id  learned  shorthand,  so  that  by  the  time  he  was 
Ble  was  the  best  sliorthan<l  clerk  and  book-keeper 
niace,  except  one.  Then  he  taught  ui  the  night- 
But  he  was  so  fiery  that  only  his  good-nature 
s  size  protected  him. 

the   things    that   men   do  —  the   decent   things  - 
m  did.     He  could  run  like  the  wind.     When  he  was 

he  won  a  first  prize  in  a,  race  - —  an  inkstand  i 

shaped  like  an  anvil.  It  stood  proudly  on  thd 
r,  and  gave  Mrs,  Morel  a  keen  pleasure.  The  bojl 
an  for  her.  He  flew  home  with  liis  anvil,  breathleas/ 
1  "  Look,  mother !  "  That  was  tlie  first  real  tribute 
■self.  She  took  it  like  a  queen. 
ow  pretty  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
•n  he  began  to  get  ambitious.    He  gave  all  his  monej 

mother.  When  he  earned  fourteen  shillings  a  w 
yve  hmi  back  two  for  himself,  and,  as  he  never  dri 
:  himself  rich.  He  went  about  with  the  bourgeois  o( 
ood.  The  townlet  contained  nothing  higher  than  th$ 
'man.  Then  came  the  bank  manager,  then  the  doc-i 
then  the  tradespeople,  and  after  that  the  hosts  of 
s.  William  began  to  consort  with  t!ie  sons  of  the 
tt,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  tradesmen.  He  played; 
da  in  the  Mechanics  Hall.  Also  he  danced  —  thi» 
te  cf  his  mother.  Al!  the  life  that  Bostwood  offered 
ud,  from  the  sixpcnny-hopa  down  Ch\ii;t\\  S^-tw! 
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Paul  was  treated  to  daKzUng  descriptions  of  all  kinds 
of  flower-like  ladies,  most  of  whom  lived  like  cut  blooms  in 
William's  heart  for  a  brief  fortnight. 

Occasionally  some  flame  would  come  in  pursuit  of  her 
errant  swain.  Mrs,  Morel  would  find  n  strange  girl  at  the 
door,  and  immediately  she  sniffed  the  air. 

"  Is  Mr,  Morel  in?  "  the  damsel  would  ask  appealinglj. 

"  My  husband  is  at  home,"  Mrs.  Morel  replied, 

"I  —  I  mean  j/oung  Mr.  Morel,"  repeated  the  maiden 
painfully. 

"  Which  one?    There  are  several," 

Whereupon  much  blushing  and  stammering  from  the 
fair  one, 

"I  —  I  met  Mr,  Morel  —  at  Ripley,"  she  explained. 

"  Oh  —  at  a  dance  !  " 

«  Yes." 

"  I  don't  approve  of  the  girls  my  son  meets  at  donees. 
And  he  is  Tiot  at  home." 

Then  he  came  home  angry  with  his  mother  for  having 
turned  the  girl  away  so  rudely.  He  was  a  careless,  yrt 
eager-looking  fellow,  who  walked  with  long  strides,  some- 
times  frowning,  often  with  his  cap  pushed  jollily  to  tbe 
back  of  his  head.  Now  he  came  in  frowning.  He  thrW 
his  cap  on  to  the  sofa,  and  took  his  strong  jaw  in  hi» 
hand,  and  glared  down  at  his  mother.  She  was  small,  wit! 
her  hair  taken  straight  back  from  her  forehead.  Sh| 
had  a  quiet  air  of  authority,  and  yet  of  rare  warmth  | 
Knowing  her  son  was  angry,  she  trembled  inwardly. 

"  Did  a  lady  call  for  me  yesterday,  mother?  "  he  asltec 

"  I  don't  know  about  a  lady.     There  was  a  girl  came. 

"And  why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"  Because  I  forgot,  simply." 

He  fumed  a  little. 

"A  good-looking  girl  —  seemed  a  lady?" 

"I  didn't  look  at  her," 

"  Big  brown  eyes?  " 

"J  did  not  look.    And  tell  your  girls,  my  son,  t 
^^gf  're  running  after  you,  they're  T\ot  to  com« 
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pother  for  you.    Tell  them  that  —  brazen  baggages 

leet  at  dancing- classes," 

'm  sure  she  was  a  nice  girl." 

.nd  I  'm  sure  she  was  n't." 

ere  ended  the  altercation.     Over  the  dancing  there 

great  strife  between  the  mother  and  the  son.  Th« 
ince  reached  its  height  when  William  said  he  was  go* 
J  Hucknall  Torkard  —  considered  a  low  town  —  ti 
cj-dress  baU.  He  was  to  be  a  Highlander.  Then 
.  dress  he  could  hire,  which  one  of  his  friends  hat 
ind  which  fitted  him  perfectly.  The  Highland  suJ 
home.  Mrs.  Morel  received  it  coldly  and  would  noC 
:kit. 

ly  suit  come?  "  cried  William. 
'here  's  a  parcel  in  the  front-room," 

rushed  in  and  cut  the  string. 
[ow  do  you  fancy  your  son  in  this!  "  he  said,  en- 
red,  showing  her  the  suit. 
'ou  know  I  don't  want  to  fancy  you  in  it." 

the  evening  of  the  dance,  when  he  had  come  home' 
;88,  Mrs,  Morel  put  on  her  coat  and  bonnet. 
Lren't  you  going  to  stop  and  see  me,  mother?" 

To ;   I  don't  want  to  see  you,"  she  replied.  ^^ 

;  was  rather  pale,  and  her  face  was  closed  and  hari), 
7a.a  afraid  of  her  son's  going  the  same  way  as  hift 
r.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  his  heart  stood  stiff 
inxiety.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  Highland  bon- 
ith  its  ribbons.  He  picked  it  up  gleefully,  forgetting 
She  went  out, 
len  he  was  nineteen  he  suddenly  loft  the  Co-op  office 
lot  a  situation  in  Nottingham.  In  his  new  place  he 
flirty  shillings  a  week  instead  of  eighteen.  This  waff 
I  A  rise.  His  mother  and  his  father  were  brimmed  , 
th  pride.  Everybody  praised  William,  It  seemed 
s  going  to  get  on  rapidly,  Mrs.  Morel  hoped,  w\tK 
L  to  help  her  younger  sons.  Annie  was  novj  ?.\.-\i4-3™^ 
m^^cher,    Paul,  alio  very  clever,  wa.a  geV.t\n%  SB 
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«oiI,  hitviiig  lessons  in  Fi'ench  and  German  from  his  god- 
father, the  clergyman  who  was  still  a  fi-iwid  to  Mrs,  Morel. 
Arthur,  a  spoilt  and  very  good-looking  boy,  was  at  the 
Board-school,  but  there  was  talk  of  his  trying  to  get  it 
scholarship  for  the  High  School  in  Nottingham. 

William  remained  a  year  at  his  new  post  in  Notting- 
ham. He  was  studying  hard,  and  growing  serious.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  be  fretting  liim.  Still  he  went  out  to  the 
dances  and  the  river  parties.  He  did  not  drink.  The 
children  were  all  rabid  teetotallers.  He  eame  home  Tery 
late  at  night,  and  sat  yet  longer  studying.  His  mother 
implored  him  to  take  more  care,  to  do  one  thing 
another. 

"  Dance,  if  you  want  to  dance,  my  son ;  but  don't  think 
you  can  work  in  the  office,  and  then  amuse  yourself,  and 
then  study  on  top  of  aD.  You  can't;  the  human  frame 
won't  stand  it.  Do  one  thing  or  the  other —  amuse  your- 
self or  learn  Latin;    but  don't  try  to  do  both." 

Then  he  got  a  place  in  London,  at  a  hundred  and  twenty 
a  year.  This  seemed  a  fabulous  sum.  His  mother  doubtei 
almost  whether  to  rejoice  or  to  grieve. 

"  They   want   me   in   Lime    Street   on   Monday 
mother,"  he  cried,  his  eyes  blazing  as  he  read  the  letter^ 
Mrs.  Morel  felt  everything  go  silent  inside  her.     He  rei 
the  letter:  "'And  will  you   reply  by  Thursday 
you  accept.    Yours  faithfully  —  '    They  want  me,  motl 
at  a  hundred  and  twenty  a  year,  and  don't  even  ask 
see  me.     Didn't  I  tell  you  I  could  do  it!     Think 
in  London !     And  I  can  give  you  twenty  pounds  & 
mater.     We  s'll  all  be  rolling  in  money." 

"  We  shall,  my  son,"  she  answered  sadly. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  be  more 
at  his  going  away  than  glad  of  his  success.      Indeed, 
the  days  drew  near  for  his  departure,  her  heart  began 
close  and  grow  dreary  with  despair.     She  loved 
much  !    More  than  that,  she  hoped  in  him  so  much. 
^Ae  lived  by  him.     She  liked  to  do  things  for 
llipf  to  put  a  cup  for  his  tea  and  to  iio^  h\s 


't  began 
ved  hia^H 


di  he  was  so  proud.  It  was  a  joy  to  her  to  have 
lid  of  his  collars.  There  was  no  laundry.  So  she 
■ub  away  at  them  with  her  little  convex  iron,  to  po) 
n,  till  they  shone  from  the  sheer  pressure  of  her  a: 
V  slie  would  not  do  it  for  him.  Now  he  was  goil 
,y.     She  felt  almost  as  if  he  were  going  as  well  out 

heart.  He  did  not  seem  to  leave  her  inhabited  wil 
self.  That  was  the  grief  and  the  pain  to  her.  He  to( 
rly  all  himself  away. 
L  few  days  before  his  departure- — he  was  just  twent' 
le  burned  his  love-letters.     They  had  hung  on  a  file 

top  of  the  kitchen  cupboard.     From  some  of  them  hi 

read  extracts  to  his  mother.  Some  of  them  she  had! 
at  the  trouble  to  read  herself.  But  most  were  too 
iai. 
low,  on  the  Saturday  morning  he  said: 

Come  on,  'Postle,  let 's  go  through  my  letters,  and  you 

have  the  birds  and  flowers." 
Irs.  Morel  had  done  her  Saturday's  work  on  the  Fri- 
L  because  he  was  having  a  last  day's  holiday.  She  was 
5  him  a  rice  cake,  which  he  loved,  to  take  with  him. 
i  scarcely  conscious  that  she  was  so  miserable. 

E  took  the  first  letter  off  the  file.     It  was  mauve-tinti 

liad  purple  and  green  thistles.     William  sniffed 


;  scent!     Smell." 
}  he  thrust  the  sheet  under  Paul's  nose. 

"  said  Paul,  breathing  in.    '  What  d'  you  call 
Imother." 
Imother  ducked  her  small,  fine  nose  down  to 
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mt  want  to  smell  their  rubbish,"  she  said,  sniffing. 
girl's  father,"  said  William,  "  is  as  rich  as 
He  owns  property  without  end.  She  calls  me 
,  because  I  know  French.  '  You  will  see,  I  've 
' —  I  like  her  forgiving  me.  '  1  to\4  mo'On'it 
bis  morning,  and  she  wSl  have  mucV  'pVa-awce 
tea  on  Sunday,  but  she  wiVX  \ia've_ " 
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father's  consent  also.     I  sincerely  hope  he  will  agree, 
will  let  you  know  how  it  transpires.    If,  however,  you  — ' 

"'Let  you  know  how  it'  what?"  interrupted  Mn 
Morel, 

"  '  Transpires  '  —  oh  yes !  " 

"  '  Transpires  ' !  "  repeated  Mrs.  Morel  mockingly,  " 
thought  she  was  so  well  educated  !  " 

William  felt  slightly  uncomfortable,  and  abandoned  tbi 
maiden,  giving  Paul  the  corner  with  the  thistles.  He  con 
tinued  to  read  extracts  from  his  letters,  some  of  whid 
amused  his  mother,  some  of  which  saddened  her  and  laai 
her  anxious  for  him. 

"My  lad,"  she  said,  "they're  very  wise.  They  knoi 
they  've  only  got  to  flatter  your  vanity,  and  you  press  iq 
to  them  like  a  dog  that  has  its  head  scratched," 

"  Well,  they  can't  go  on  scratching  for  ever,"  he  it 
plied.     "  And  when  they  've  done,  I  trot  away," 

"  But  one  day  you  '11  find  a  string  round  j'our  neck  thsi 
you  can't  pull  off,"  she  answered. 

"Not  me!  I'm  equal  to  any  of  'em,  mater,  thej 
need  n't  flutter  themselves." 

"  You  flatter  yourself,"  she  said  quietly. 

Soon  there  was  a  heap  of  twisted  black  pages,  all  tl»| 
lained  of  the  file  of  scented  letters,  except  that  Pw 
Tiad  thirty  or  forty  pretty  tickets  from  the  corners  ol 
the  note-paper  —  swallows  and  forget-me-nots  and  i" 
sprays.     And  William  went  to  London,  to  start  a  n 
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^P  CHAPTER    IV 

THE    YOUNO    LIFE    OF    P. 

AUL  would  be  built  like  bis  mother,  slightly  and  rathe  J 
small.  His  fair  hair  went  reddish,  and  then  darkB 
vn;  his  eyes  were  grey.  He  was  a  pale,  quiet  child,! 
I  eyes  that  seemed  to  listen,  and  with  a  full,  dropping  1 
erlip. 

i9  a  rule  he  seemed  old  for  his  years.  He  was  so  con- 
us  of  what  other  people  felt,  particularly  his  mother, 
en  she  fretted  he  understood,  and  could  have  no  peace, 
soul  seemed  always  attentive  to  her. 
18  he  grew  older  he  became  stronger,  William  was  too 
iTcmoved  from  him  to  accept  him  as  a  companion.  So 
mailer  boy  belonged  at  first  almost  entirely  to  Annie, 
was  a  tom-boy  and  a  "  flybie-skybie,"  as  her  mother 
1  her.  But  she  was  intensely  fond  of  her  second 
So  Paul  was  towed  round  at  the  heels  of  Annie, 
■g  her  game.  She  raced  wildly  at  lerky  with  the 
p'oung  wild-cats  of  the  Bottoms.  And  always  Paul 
"  !  her,  living  her  share  of  the  game,  having  as 
Wrt  of  his  own.  He  was  quiet  and  not  noticeable, 
[sister  adored  him.  He  always  seemed  to  care  for 
r  she  wanted  him  to. 

L  big  doll  of  which  she  was  fearfully  proud, 
^t  BO  fond.  So  she  laid  the  doll  on  the  sofa,  and 
t  with  an  antimacassar,  to  sleep.  Then  she  for- 
Meantime  Paul  must  practise  jumping  off  the 
I  So  he  jumped  crash  into  the  face  of  the  hidden 
lie  rushed  up,  uttered  a  loud  wa\\,  and  sa^  io>*rft 
^rge.  Paul  remained  quite  st\\\, 
"Vat  teU  it  w»8  there,  r 
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tell  it  was  there,"  lie  repeated  over  and  over.  So  long 
as  Annie  wept  for  the  doll  he  sat  helpless  with  misery, 
Her  grief  wore  itself  out.  She  forgave  her  brother  — 
he  was  so  much  upset.  But  a  day  or  two  afterwards  she 
was  shocked. 

'*  Let  's  make  a  sacrifice  of  Arabella,"  he  said.  "  Let 's 
bum  her," 

She  was  horrified,  yet  rather  fascinated.  She  wanted 
to  see  what  the  boy  would  do.  He  made  an  altar  of 
bricks,  pulled  some  of  the  shavings  out  of  Arabella's 
body,  put  the  waxen  fragments  into  the  hollow  face, 
poured  on  a  little  paraffin,  and  set  the  whole  thing  alight. 
He  watched  with  wicked  satisfaction  the  drops  of  wax 
melt  off  the  broken  forehead  of  Arabella,  and  drop  lite 
sweat  into  the  flame.  So  long  as  the  stupid  big  doll 
burned  he  rejoiced  in  silence.  At  the  end  he  poked  among 
the  embers  with  a  stick,  fished  out  the  arms  and  legs,  all 
blackened,  and  smashed  them  under  stones. 

"That's  the  sacrifice  of  Missis  Arabella,"  he  8^4* 
"  An'  I  'm  glad  there  's  nothing  left  of  her."  ^ 

Which  disturbed  Annie  inwardly,  although  she  coulll 
say  nothing.  He  seemed  to  hate  the  doll  so  intensely,  be- 
cause he  had  broken  it. 

All  the  children,  but  particularly  Paul,  were  peculiarif 
against  their  father,  along  with  their  mother.  Morel  coit 
tinned  to  bully  and  to  drink.  He  had  periods,  months  at 
a  time,  when  he  made  the  whole  life  of  the  family  a  niiserj- 
Paul  never  forgot  coming  home  from  the  Band  of  Hopf 
one  Monday  evening  and  finding  his  mother  with  her  Sfl 
swollen  and  discoloured,  his  father  standing  on  the  heartW 
rug,  feet  astride,  his  head  down,  and  William,  just  hoi 
from  work,  glaring  at  his  father.  There  was  a  sileS' 
as  the  young  children  entered,  but  none  of  the  ei(" 
looked  round. 

WiUiam    was    white    to    the    lips,    and    Ins    fists 
eJenched.     He  waited  until  the  children  were  silent,  Wtl 
«(y  wj'tA  chiJdren's  rage  and  hate  \  then  he  said 
^^-STou  coward,  you  dare  n't  do  it  wV.cci \  ■waa  ia,' 


'  It  'ud  be 
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But  Morel's  blood  was  up.     He  swung  round  on  liii 
m.     William  was  bigger,  but  Morel  was  hard- muscled  J 
ad  mad  with  fury. 
"  Doss  n't  IP"  he  shouted.     "Dosan't  I?     Ha'e  rauchi 
ore  o'  thy  chelp,  ray  young  jockey,  an'  I'll  rattle  inyl 
it  about  thee.    Ay,  an'  I  shoU  that,  do; 
Morel  crouched  at  the  knees  and  showed  his  fist  in  a 
jly,  almost  beast-like  fashion.     William  was  white  witli   ' 
ige. 

"Will  yer?  "  he  said,  quiet  and  intense. 
le  last  time,  though." 
Morel  danced  a  little  nearer,  crouching,  drawing  back 
IS  fist  to  strike.  William  put  his  fists  ready.  A  light 
ime  into  his  blue  eyes,  almost  like  a  laugh.  He  watched 
£  father.  Another  word,  and  the  men  would  have  be- 
Jn  to  fight.  Paul  hoped  they  would.  The  three  children 
tt  pale  on  the  sofa. 

"  Stop  it,  both  of  you,"  cried  Mrs.  Morel  in  a  hard 
-<  Wp  »ve  had  enough  for  one  night,  And  you,"  she 
ud,  turning  on  to  her  husband,  "  look  at  your  children !  " 
iMorel  gianced  at  the  sofa. 

^'  Look   at   the   children,   you   nasty   little   bitch ! "   he 

kered.      "  Why,   what   have   /  done   to    the   children,   I 

fuld  like  to  know?     But  they  're  like  yourself;   you  *ve 

,  'em  up  to  your  own  tricks  and  nasty  ways  —  you  've 

1  in  it,  you  'ave," 

|ie  refused  to  answer  him.      No  one  spoke.      After  a 

f  he  threw  his  boots  under  the  table  and  went  to  bed. 

Vhy  didn't  you  let  me  have  a  go  at  him?"  said 

,  when  his  father  was  upstairs.     "  I  could  easily 

Ibeaten  him." 

L  nice  thing  —  your  own  father,"  she  replied. 

nther! '"     repeated     William.       "Call     him 

|ell,  he  is  - —  and  so  —  " 

why  don't  you  let  me  settli 
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'  No,"  he  said,  "  it  's  come  to  worse.     Look  at  your. 
Why  did  n't  you  let  me  give  it  him?  " 

"  Because  I  could  n't  bear  it,  so  never  think  of  it," 
cried  quickly. 

And  the  children  went  to  bed,  miserably. 
When  William  was  growing  up,  the  family  moved  f 
the  Bottoms  to  a  house  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  comms 
jng  a  view  of  the  valley,  which  spread  out  like  a  con 
cockle-shell,  or  a  clamp-shell,  before  it.  In  front  of 
house  was  a  huge  old  ash-tree.  The  west  wind,  sweej 
from  Derbyshire,  caught  the  houses  with  full  force, 
the  tree  shrieked  again.     Morel  liked  it. 

"  It 's  music,"  he  said.  "  It  sends  me  to  sleep." 
But  Paul  and  Arthur  and  Annie  hated  it.  To  Pai 
became  almost  a  demoniacal  noise.  The  winter  of  tl 
first  year  in  the  new'house~their  father  was  very  1 
The  children  played  in  the  street,  on  the  brim  of 
wide,  dark  valley,  until  eight  o'clock.  Then  they  fl 
to  bed.  Their  mother  sat  sewing  below.  Having  sue 
great  space  in  front  of  the  house  gave  the  children  a  \ 
ing  of  night,  of  vastness,  and  of  terror.  This  terror  ci 
in  from  the  shrieking  of  the  tree  and  the  anguish  of 
home  discord.  Often  Paul  would  wake  up,  after  he , 
been  asleep  a  long  time,  aware  of  thuds  downstairs, 
atantly  he  was  wide  awake.  Then  he  heard  the  boon 
shouts  of  his  father,  come  home  nearly  drunk,  then 
sharp  replies  of  his  mother,  then  the  bang,  bang  of 
father's  fist  on  the  table,  and  the  nasty  snarling  sh 
as  the  man's  voice  got  higher.  And  then  the  whole  i 
drowned  in  a  piercing  medley  of  shrieks  and  cries  from 
great,  wind-swept  ash-tree.  The  children  lay  silent  in  I 
pense,  waiting  for  a  lull  in  the  wind  to  hear  what  tl 
father  was  doing.  He  might  hit  their  mother  a^ 
There  was  a  feeling  of  horror,  a  kind  of  bristling  in 
darkness,  and  a  sense  of  blood.  They  lay  with  their  h« 
in  the  grip  of  an  intense  anguish.  The  wind  came  thjW 
the  tree  Mercer  and  fiercer.  All  the  cords  of  the  grfta 
pummed,  whistled,  and  shrieked.    And  tt\e"^  camftij 
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Bne  sudden  silence,  silence  everywhere,  outside  and 
;airs.  Wlmt  was  it?  Was  it  a  silence  of  blood? 
Iiad  he  done? 

children  lay  and  breathed  the  darkness.  And  thenj 
,  thej  heard  their  father  throw  down  his  boots  and 
upstairs  in  his  stockinged  feet.  Still  they  listened. 
it  last,  if  the  wind  allowed,  they  heard  the  water  of 
)  drumming  into  the  kettle,  which  their  mother  wa» 
for  morning,  and  they  could  go  to  sleep  in  peace, 
they  were  happy  in  the  morning  —  happy,  very 
playing,  dancing  at  night  round  the  lonely  lamp- 
1  the  midst  of  the  darkness.  But  they  had  one 
jiace  of  anxiety  in  their  hearts,  one  darknes 
yes,  which  showed  al!  their  lives, 
k'^atcd  his  father.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  fervent 
Helig^on. 

Bt  him  stop  drinking,"  he  prayed  every  night. 
PSet  my  father  die,"  he  prayed  very  often,  "Let: 
t  be  killed  at  pit,"  he  prayed  when,  after  tea,  the 
did  not  come  home  from  work. 
t  was  another  time  when  the  family  suffered  in- 
.  The  children  came  from  school  and  had  their 
On  the  hob  the  big  black  saucepan  was  simmering, 
W-jar  was  in  the  oven,  ready  for  Morel's  dinner. 
I  expected  at  five  o'clock.  But  for  months  he  would  ' 
id  drink  every  night  on  his  way  from  ? 
he  winter  nights,  when  it  was  cold,  and  grew  dark 
Mrs.  Morel  would  put  a  brass  candlestick  on  the 
ight  a  tallow  candle  to  save  the  gas.  The  children  ■ 
I  their  bread-and-butter,  or  dripping,  and  were 
to  go  out  to  play.  But  if  Morel  had  not  come 
iltered.  The  sense  of  his  sitting  in  all  his  pit-djrt, 
g,  after  a  long  day's  work,  not  coming  home  and 
and  washing,  but  sitting,  getting  drunk,  i 
stomach,  made  Mrs.  Morel  unable  to  bear  herself, 
ler  the  feeling  was  transmitted  to  the  other  chil- 
She  never  suffered  alone  any  more;  ttie  eVAAtei 
■      It  her. 
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^P  Paul  went  out  to  plaj  with  the  rest,  Down  in 
great  trough  of  twilight,  tiny  clusters  of  lights  bui 
■where  the  pits  were.  A  few  last  colliers  straggled 
the  dim   field-path.      The?  lamplighter  came   along. 

e  colliers  came.    Darkness  shut  down  over  the  val 
ffork  was  gone.    It  was  night. 

Then  Paul  ran  anxiously  into  the  kitcJK-n.  The 
landle  still  burned  on  the  table,  the  big  fire  glowed 
tfrs.  Morel  sat  alone.  On  the  hob  the  saucepan  stefW 
;  dinner-plate  lay  waiting  on  the  table.  All  the  n 
ifraa  full  of  the  sense  of  waiting,  waiting  for  the  man  ' 
was  sitting  in  his  pit -dirt,  dinncriess,  some  mile  away  1 
home,  across  the  darkness,  diinkhig  himself  drunk.  I 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

■'  Has  my  dad  come?  "  he  asked, 
■'  You  can  see  he  has  n't,"  said  Mrs,  Morel,  cross  1 
klie  futility  of  the  question. 

>  Then  the  boy  dawdled  about  near  his  mother.  T 
ihared  the  same  anxiety.  Presently  Mrs,  Morel  went 
bud  strained  the  potatoes. 

"  They  're  ruined  and  black,"  she  said ;    "  but  what 
[  care?  " 

Not  many  words  were  spoken.     Paul  almost  hated 
[Bother  for  suffering  because  his  father  did  not  come  hi 
im  work. 

'  What  do  you  bother  yourself  for?  "  he  said.    "H 
Ifants  to  stop  and  get  drunk,  why  don't  you  let  him?" 
"  Let  him !  "  flashed  Mrs.  Morel,     "  You  may  well  i 
>let  him,'  " 

I  She  knew  that  the  man  who  stops  on  the  way  h( 
trom  work  is  on  a  quick  way  to  ruining  himself  and 
The  children  were  yet  young,  and  depended  on 
breadwinner.  William  gave  her  the  sense  of  relief,  JJ 
Tiding  her  at  last  with  someone  to  turn  to  if  Morel  fail 
But  the  tense  atmosphere  of  the  room  on  these  wait 
evenings  was  the  same, 

The  minutes  ticked  away.     At  sis  o'clock  sttll  thc^ 
y  on  the  table,  still  the  dinner  stood  waiting^  " 
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I  sense  of  anxiety  and  expectation  in  the  room.  The 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  He  could  not  go  out 
play.  So  he  ran  in  to  Mrs.  Inger,  next  door  but  one, 
her  to  talk  to  him.  She  had  no  children.  Her  hus- 
1  was  good  to  her,  but  was  in  a  shop,  and  came  home 
So,  when  she  saw  the  lad  at  the  door,  she  called: 
Come  in,  Paul." 

he  two  sat  talking  for  some  time,  when  suddenly  the 
rose,  saying: 

Well,  I  'll  be  going  and  seeing  if  my  mother  wants  an 
nd  doing." 

e  pretended  to  be  perfectly  cheerful,  and  did  not  tell 
Friend  what  ailed  him.     Then  he  ran  indoors. 
]orel  at  these  times  came  in  churlish  and  hateful. 
This  is  a  nice  time  to  come  home,"  said  Mrs.  Morel. 
Wha  's  it  matter  to  yo'  what  time  I  come  whoam?  " 
flouted. 

nd  everybody  in  the  house  was  still,  because  he  was 
serous.  He  ate  his  food  in  the  most  brutal  manner 
ible,  and,  when  he  had  done,  pushed  all  the  pots  in 
iap  away  from  him,  to  lay  his  arms  on  the  table. 
Q  he  went  to  sleep. 

aul  hated  his  father  so.  The  collier's  small,  mean 
1,  with  its  black  hair  slightly  soiled  with  grey,  lay 
he  bare  arms,  and  the  face,  dirty  and  inflamed,  with 
ishy  nose  and  thin,  paltry  brows,  was  turned  side- 
s,  asleep  with  beer  and  weariness  and  nasty  temper, 
nyone  entered  suddenly,  or  a  noise  were  made,  the 
looked  up  and  shouted : 

I  '11  lay  my  fist  about  thy  y'ead,  I  'm  tellin'  thee,  if 
doesna  stop  that  clatter!    Dost  hear?  " 
nd  the  two  last  words,  shouted  in  a  bullying  fashion, 
illy  at  Annie,  made  the  family  writhe  with  hate  of  the 

e  was  shut  out  from  all  family  affairs.     No  one  told 
anything.    The  children,  alone  with  their  mother,  told 
all  about  the  day's  happenings,  everything.    '^oXJcvvcv^ 
really  takes  place  in  them  until  it  was  toVd  lo  >i)cvEvx 
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mother.  But  as  soon  as  the  father  came  in,  everjthinj 
stopped.  He  was  like  the  scotch  in  the  smooth,  happ] 
^.taacliinery  of  the  home.  And  he  was  always  aware  of  thii 
,j'  fall  of  silence  on  his  entry,  the  shutting  oif  of  life,  Uii 
unwelcome.      But  now  it  was  gone  too   far  to  alter. 

He  would  dearly  have  liked  the  children  to  talk  to  him, 
but  they  could  not.     Sometimes  Mrs.  Morel  would  say: 

"  You  ought  to  tell  your  father." 

Paul  won  a  prize  in  a  competition  in  a  child's  paper, 
Everybody  was  higlily  jubilant. 

"  N'ow  you  'd  better  tell  your  father  when  he  comes  in," 
said  Mrs.  Morel,  "  You  know  how  he  carries  on  and  sayi 
he  's  never  told  anything." 

"All  right,"  said  Paul.      But  ho  would  almost  rather 
»    iiave  forfeited  the  prize  than  have  to  tell  his  father. 
^r    "  I  've  won  a  prize  in  a  competition,  dad,"  he  said, 
^V   Morel  turned  round  to  Iiim. 
HT    "Have  you,  my  boy?     What  sort  of  a  competition?' 

"  Oh,  nothing  —  about  famous  women." 

"  And  how  much  is  the  prize,  then,  as  you  've  got? " 

"  It 's  a  book." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  " 

*'  About  birds." 

«Hm  — hm!" 

And  that  was  all.  Conversation  was  impossible  betweW 
the  father  and  any  other  nnember  of  the  family.  He  *•! 
an  outsider.    He  had  denied  the  God  in  him. 

The  only  times  when  he  entered  again  into  the  life  oi 
his  own  people  was  when  he  worked,  and  was  happy  •! 
work.  Sometimes,  in  the  evening,  he  cobbled  the  boots  9 
mended  the  kettle  or  his  pit-bottle.  Then  he  alwftjl 
wanted  several  attendants,  and  the  children  enjoyed  i 
They  united  with  him  in  the  work,  in  the  actual  dwp 
of  something,  when  he  was  liis  real  self  again.  "^ 

He  was  a  good  workman,  dexterous,  and  one  who,  ifl 
he  was  in  a  good  humour,  always  sang.     He  had  wl 
perjods,  months,  ahnost  ye<irs,  of  friction  and  nasty  li 
^^z".     Then  sometimes  he  was  joU^  e.gain.    It  waaaj|^| 
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■ee  him  run  with  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  into  the  scullery, 
•rying: 

"  Out  of  mj  road  —  out  of  mj  road !  " 

Then  he  hammered  the  soft,  red-glowing  stuff  on  his 
jon  goose,  and  made  the  shape  he  wanted.  Or  he  sat 
ibsorbed  for  a  moment,  soldering.  Then  the  cliiidren 
watched  with  joy  as  the  metal  sank  suddenly  molten,  and 
»a8  shoved  about  against  the  nose  of  the  soldering-iron, 
while  the  room  was  full  of  a  scent  of  burnt  resin  and  hot 
tin,  and  Morel  was  silent  and  intent  for  a  minute.  He 
always  sang  when  he  mended  boots  because  of  the  jolly 
sound  of  hammering.  And  he  was  rather  happy  when  he 
sat  putting  great  patches  on  his  moleskin  pit  trousers, 
which  he  would  often  do,  considering  them  too  dirty,  and 
the  stuff  too  hard,  for  his  wife  to  mend. 

But  the  best  time  for  the  young  children  was  when  he 
Diode  fuses.  Morel  fetched  a  sheaf  of  long  sound  wheat- 
fttraws  from  the  attic.  These  he  cleaned  witli  his  hand, 
fciil  each  one  gleamed  like  a  stalk  of  gold,  after  which  he 
Sat  the  straws  into  lengths  of  about  six  inches,  leaving, 
if  he  could,  a  notch  at  the  bottom  of  each  piece.  He 
»Iways  had  a  beautifully  sharp  knife  that  could  cut  a 
itraw  clean  without  hurting  it.  Then  ho  set  in  the  middle 
»f  the  table  a  heap  of  gunpowder,  a  little  pile  of  black 
{rains  upon  the  white-scrubbed  board.  He  made  and 
dimmed  the  straws  while  Paul  and  Annie  filled  and 
slugged  them,  Paul  loved  to  see  the  black  grains  trickle 
■own  a  crack  in  his  palm  into  tlie  mouth  of  the  straw, 
>*ppcring  jollily  downwards  till  the  straw  was  full.  Then 
l«  bunged  up  the  mouth  with  a  bit  of  soap  —  which  he 
Pot  on  his  thumb-nail  from  a  pat  in  a  saucer  —  and  the 
Iraw  was  finished. 

"  Look,  dad  i  "  he  said. 

"  That 's  right,  my  beauty,"  replied  Morel,  who  was 
Peculiarly  lavish  of  endearments  to  his  second  son.     Paul 
►opped  the  fuse  into  the  powder-tin,  ready  for  tW  moxvi- 
ig,  when  Morel  would  take  it  to  the  pit,  atvA  \is,ft  W^ 
te  fl  shot  th.il  would  blast  the  coal  down.  1^1 
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thud  on  the  ironing-board.  Once  roused,  he  opened  his 
eyes  to  sec  his  mother  standing  on  the  hearthrug  witli 
the  hot  iron  near  her  cheek,  listening,  as  it  were,  to  the 
heat.  Her  still  face,  with  ihe  mouth  closed  tight  from 
suffering  and  disiUusion  and  self-denial,  and  her  nose  the 
smallest  bit  on  one  side,  and  lier  blue  eyes  so  young,  quick, 
and  warm,  made  his  heart  contract  with  love.  When  she 
was  quiet,  so,  .she  looked  brave  and  rich  with  life,  but  ai 
if  she  had  been  done  out  of  her  rights,  Tt  hurt  1ihr  \\n 
keenly,  this  feeling  about  her  that  she  had  never  had  Km 
life's  fulfilment :  and  his  own  incapability  to  make  up  tJ 
her  hurt  him  with  a  sense  of  impotence,  yet  made  hin 
patiently  dogged  inside.     It  was  his  childish  aim. 

She  spat  on  the  iron,  and  a  little  ball  of  spit  bounded, 
raced  off  the  dark,  glossy  surface.  Then,  kneeling,  she 
rubbed  the  iron  on  the  sack  lining  of  the  hearthrug  vigor 
ously.  She  was  warm  in  the  ruddy  firelight.  Paul  loved 
the  way  she  crouched  and  put  her  head  on  one  side.  Her 
movements  were  light  and  quick.  It  was  always  a  pleasure 
to  watch  her.  Nothing  she  ever  did,  no  movement  she  evet 
made,  could  have  been  found  fault  with  by  her  children. 
The  room  was  warm  and  full  of  the  scent  of  hot  linen. 
Later  on  the  clergyman  came  and  talked  softly  with  her. 

Paul  was  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  He 
did  not  mind  much.  What  happened  happened,  and  it 
was  no  good  kicking  against  the  pricks.  Ho  loved  the 
evenings,  after  eight  o'clock,  when  the  light  was  put  out, 
and  he  could  watch  the  fire-flames  spring  over  the  dark- 
ness of  the  walls  and  ceiling;  could  watch  huge  shadow*! 
waving  and  tossing,  till  the  room  seemed  full  of  men 
battled  silently. 

On  retiring  to  bed,  the  father  would  come  into  the  sickj 
room.     He  was  always   very  gentle  if  anyone  were 
But  he  disturbed  the  atmosphere  for  the  boy. 

"Are  ter  asleep,  my  darlin'?"  Morel  asked  BOl 

"  No;    is  my  mother  comin'?  " 
"She  'a  just  ffnjshin'  foldin'  the  clothes.     Do- 
'.thing?  "     Morel  rarely  "  tWe'd"  Vw  ai 
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f'**I  don't  want  nothing.    But  how  long  will  she  be?  " 
"  Not  long,  my  ,'  ickie." 

The  father  waited  undecidedly  on  tlie  hearthrug  for  a 
moment  or  two.  He  felt  his  son  did  not  want  him.  Then 
he  went  to  the  top  of  tlie  stairs  and  said  to  his  wife: 

"This  childt 's  axin'  for  thee;  how  long  art  goin'  to 
be?" 

"  Until  I  'vc  finished,  good  gracious !  Tell  him  to  go  to 
sleep," 

"  She  says  you  're  to  go  to  sleep,"  the  father  repeated 
gently  to  Paul. 

**  Well,  I  want  her  to  come,"  insisted  the  boy. 
"He  says  he  can't  go  off  till  you  come,"  Morel  called 
downstairs. 

"  Eh,  dear !  I  shan't  be  long.  And  do  stop  shouting 
downstAirs.     There's  the  other  children- — " 

Then  Morel  came  again,  and  crouched  before  the  bed- 
room fire.     He  loved  u  fire  dearly. 

"  She  says  she  won't  be  long,"  he  said. 
He  loitered  about  indefinitely.     The  boy  began  to  get 
feverish  with  irritation.     His  father's  presence  seemed  to 
aggravate  all  his  sick  impatience.     At  last  Morel,  after 
having  stood  looking  at  his  ^on  awhile,  said  softly: 
"  Good-night,  my  darling." 

*'  Good-night,"  Paul  replied,  turning  round  in  relief  to 
^>e  atone. 

Paul  loved  to  sleep  witli  his  mother.  Sleep  is  still  most 
l>erfect,  in  spite  of  hygicnists,  when  it  is  shared  with  a 
beloved.  The  warmth,  the  security  and  peace  of  soul,  the 
litter  comfort  from  the  touch  of  the  other,  knits  the  sleep, 
*0  that  it  takes  the  body  and  soul  completely  in  its  heal- 
^*»g.  Paul  lay  against  her  and  slept,  and  got  better; 
p^hilst  she,  always  a  bad  sleeper,  fell  later  on  into  a  pro- 
found sleep  that  seemed  to  give  her  faith. 

In  convalescence  he  would  Kit  up  in  bed,  see  the  fluffy 
Draea  feeding  at  the  troughs  in  the  field,  scattering  their 
«>a^  Wie  trodden  yellow  snow;   watch  the  mmcTs  Vtooi 
^,  black  figures  trailing  slowly  ingaugs  o-ctq 
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^Rhe  white  field.  Then  the  night  came  up  in  dark  I 
Vapour  from  the  anew. 

In  convalescence  everything  was  wonderful.  The  sb 
Sakes,  suddenly  arriving  on  tlic  window-pano,  clung  tl 
a  moment  like  swallows,  then  were  gone,  and  a  dro[ 
water  was  crawling  down  tlie  glass.  The  snowflt 
whirled  round  the  corner  of  the  house,  like  pigeons  di 
ing  by.     Away  across  the  valley  the  little  black  ti 

^ucrawlcd  doubtfully  over  the  great  whiteness. 

^^    While  they  were  so  poor,  the  children  were  deligl 

^fH  they  could  do  anything  to  help  economically.  Ai 
and  Paul  and  Arthur  went  out  early  in  the  morning 
summer,  looking  for  mushrooms,  hunting  through  the 
grass,  from  which  the  larks  were  rising,  for  the  w? 
skinned,  wonderful  naked  bodies  crouched  secretly  in 
green.  And  if  they  got  half  a  pound  tJiey  felt  exci 
ingly  happy:  there  was  the  joy  of  finding  someth 
the  joy  of  accepting  something  straight  from  the  h 
of  Nature,  and  the  joy  of  contributing  to  the  fai 
exchequer. 

But  the  most  important  harvest,  after  gleaning 
frumenty,  was  the  blackberries.  Mrs.  Morel  must 
fruit  for  puddings  on  tlie  Saturdays;  also  she  li 
blackberries.  So  Paul  and  Arthur  scoured  the  copp 
and  woods  and  old  quarries,  so  long  as  a  blackberry 
to  be  found,  every  week-end  going  on  their  search. 
that  region  of  mining  villages  blackberries  became  a  c 
parative  rarity.  But  Paul  hunted  far  and  wide- 
loved  being  out  in  the  country,  among  the  bushes, 
he  also  could  not  bear  to  go  home  to  his  mother  einj 
That,  he  felt,  would  disappoint  her,  and  he  would  li 

Ked  rather. 
"  Good  gracious !  "  she  would  exclaim  as  the  lads  ci 
,  late,  and  tired  to  death,  and  hungry,  "  wherever  li 
you  been  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  Paul,  "  there  was  n't  any,  bo  we  t 
over  Misk  HHIs.     And  look  here,  our  motile^ 
_    SJie  peeped  into  the  basket. 
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^^^j'ov,  those  are  fine  ones !  "  she  exclaimed. 
^^*  And  there  'a  over  two  pounds  —  is  n't  there  over  two 
pounds?  " 

Slie  tried  the  basket, 
"  Yes,"  sJie  answered  doubtfully. 

Then  Paul  fished  out  a  little  spray.  He  always  brought 
her  one  spray,  the  best  he  could  find. 

*'  Pretty ! "  she  said,  in  a  curious  tone,  of  a  woman 
accepting  a  love-token. 

The  boy  walked  all  day,  went  miles  and  miles,  rather 
than  own  himself  beaten  and  come  home  to  her  empty- 
handed.  She  never  realized  this,  whilst  he  was  young. 
She  was  a  woman  who  waited  for  her  children  to  grow 
up.     And  William  occupied  her  chiefly. 

But  when  William  went  to  Nottingham,  and  was  not  so 
much  at  home,  the  mother  made  a  companion  of  Paul. 
The  latter  was  unconsciously  jealous  of  his  brother,  and 
William  was  jealous  of  him.  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
good  friends, 

Mrs,  Morel's  intimacy  with  her  second  son  was  more 
subtle  and  fine,  perhaps  not  so  passionate  as  with  her 
eldest.  It  was  the  rule  that  Paul  should  fetch  the  money 
<in  Friday  afternoons.  The  colliers  of  the  five  pits  were 
.  paid  on  Fridays,  but  not  individually.  All  the  earnings 
of  each  stall  were  put  down  to  the  chief  butty,  as  con- 
,  "tractor,  and  he  divided  the  wages  again,  either  in  the 
puhlic-house  or  in  his  own  home.  So  that  the  children 
kCould  fetch  the  money,  school  closed  early  on  Friday 
►afternoons.  Each  of  the  Morel  children  —William,  then 
.^^nie,  then  Paul  —  had  fetched  the  money  on  Friday 
^Afternoons,  until  they  went  themselves  to  work,  Paul  used 
to  set  ofl"  at  half-past  three,  with  a  little  calico  bag  in 
^«is  pocket.  Down  all  the  paths,  women,  girls,  children, 
»%Dd  men  were  seen  trooping  to  the  offices. 

These  offices  were  quite  handsome :  a  new,  red-brick 
ipuilding,  almost  like  a  mansion,  standing  in  its  own  well- 
jS^t  grounds  at  the  end  of  Greenhill  Lane.  T\ve  'wa.KyXTv?; 
^E|M  was  the  haJJ,  a  long,  bare  room  paved  w\VViViV\t\iT\c> 
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^Eand  having  a  seat  all  round,  against  the  wall.  Here 
the  colliers  in  their  pit-dirt.  They  had  come  up  ea 
The  women  and  children  usually  loitered  about  on  the 
gravel  paths.  Paul  always  examined  the  grass  bor 
and  the  big  grass  bank,  because  in  it  grew  tiny  pai 
and  tiny  forget-me-nots.  There  was  a  sound  of  m 
voices.  The  women  had  on  their  Sunday  hats.  The  f 
chattered  loudly.  Little  dogs  ran  here  and  there, 
green  shrubs  were  silent  all  around. 

Then  from  inside  came  the  cry  "  Spinney  Par] 
Spinney  Park."  All  the  folk  for  Spinney  Park  trot 
inside.  When  it  was  time  for  Bretty  to  be  paid,  1 
went  in  among  the  crowd.  The  pay-room  was  quite  si 
A  counter  went  across,  dividing  it  into  half.  Behind 
counter  stood  two  men  —  Mr.  Braithwaite  and  his  cl 
Mr.  Winterbottom.  Mr.  Braithwaite  was  large,  somer 
of  the  stern  patriarch  in  appearance,  having  a  ra 
thin  white  beard.  He  was  usually  muffled  in  an  enorn 
silk  neckerchief,  and  right  up  to  the  hot  summer  a  1 
fire  burned  in  the  open  grate.  No  window  was  o 
Sometimes  in  winter  the  air  scorched  the  throats  of 
people,  coming  in  from  the  freshness.  Mr.  Winterbot 
was  rather  small  and  fai,  and  very  bald.  He  made 
marks  that  were  not  wittj,  whilst  his  chief  launched  fi 
patriarchal  admonitions  against  the  colliers. 

The  room  was  crowded  with  miners  in  tlieir  pit-i 
men  who  had  been  home  and  changed,  and  women,  and 
or  two  children,  and  usually  a  dog.  Paul  was  quite  sm 
BO  it  was  often  his  fate  to  be  jammed  behind  the  leg 
the  men,  near  the  fire  which  scorched  him.  He  knew 
order  of  the  names — they  went  according  to  i 
number. 

"  Holliday,"  came  the  ringing  voice  of  Mr.  Braitbwi 
Then  Mrs.  Holliday  stepped  silently  forward,  was  J 
drew  aside. 

"Bower  —  John  Bower." 

A  boy  stepped  to  the  counter.     Mr.  Braithwai)| 
^find  irascible,  g-iowercd  at  him  o\et  Wis  a^ctaclv 
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John  Bower !  "  he  repeated. 

It 's  me,"  said  the  boy. 

Why,  jou  used  to  'ave  a  different  nose  than  thai 
I  glossy  Mr.  Wintcrbottom,  peering  over  the  counti 
(  people  tittered,  thinking  of  John  Bower  senior. 

How  is  it  your  father  's  not  come?  "  said  Mr.  Brail 
te,  in  a  large  and  magisterial  voice. 

He  'b  badly,"  piped  the  boy. 

You  should  tell  him  to  keep  off  the  drink,"  pronounced 
great  cashier. 

An'  niver  mind  if  he  puts  his  foot  through  yer,"  said 
ocking  voice  from  behind. 

Jl  the  men  laughed.  The  large  and  importabt  cashit 
ted  down  at  his  next  sheet. 

Fred  Pilkington ! "  he  called,  quite  indifferent. 

Ir.  Braithwaite  was  an  important  shareholder  in  the 

'aul  knew  his  turn  was  next  but  one,  and  his  heart  be- 
to  beat.  He  was  pushed  against  the  chimney-piece, 
calves  were  burning.     But  he  did  not  hope  to  get 

)ugh  the  wall  of  men. 

Walter  Morel!  "  came  the  ringing  voice. 
Here!  "  piped  Paul,  small  and  inadequate. 
Morel  —  Walter    Morel!"   the  cashier   repeated, 

er  and  thumb  on  the  invoice,  ready  to  pass  on. 

'aul  was  suffering  convulsions  of  self- consciousness 
could  not  or  would  notshjuit.    Tlie  backs  of  the  m^ 

{PPftted  I  urn.      ihen  MrT  Winterbottom  came  to  ' 

He '8  here.    Where  Is  he?     Morel's  lad?  " 

'he  fat,  red,  bald  little  man   peered  round  with  ke« 

I.     He  pointed  at  the  fireplace.     The  colliers  lookt 

id,  moved  aside,  and  disclosed  the  boy. 

Here  he  is!"  said  Mr.  Winterbottom. 

aul  went  to  the  counter. 

Seventeen  pounds  eleven  and  fivepcnce.     Why  doti'^ 

fiioxit  Up  when  you  're  called?  "  said  Mr,  Bra\\.\wa.\\.«.. 

L|MeJ  oa  to  the  invoice  a  five-pound  bag  ol  a^^wH 
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then,  in  a  delicate  and  pretty  movement,  jiicked  up  fl 
little  ten-pound  column  of  gold,  and  plumped  it  beside  thf 
silver.  The  gold  slid  in  a  bright  stream  over  the  paper. 
The  cashier  finished  counting  off  the  money;  the  boj 
dragged  the  whole  down  the  counter  to  Mr.  Winterbotton^ 
to  whom  the  stoppages  for  rent  and  tools  must  be  paid. 
Here  he  suffered  again. 

"  Sixteen  an'  six,"  said  Mr.  Winterbottom. 

The  lad  was   too  much    lipset   to    count.      He   pnshe^ 
forward  some  loose  silver  and  halt  a  sovereign. 

"How  much  do  you  think  you've  given  me?"  aslte(| 
Mr.  Winterbottom, 

The  boy  looked  at  him,  but  said  nothing.     He  had  not 
kiie  faintest  notion. 

"Haven't  you  got  a  tongue  in  your  head?"  \ 

Paul  bit  his  lip,  and  pushed  forward  some  more  silver 

"  Don't  they  teach  you  to  count  at  the  Board-schoolf 
he  asked. 

"  Nowt  but  Algibbra  an'  French,"  said  a  collier. 

"  An'  cheek  an'  impidence,"  said  another. 

Paul   was    keeping  someone  waiting.      With  trembl 
fingers  he  got  his  money  into  the  bag  and  slid  out.    Hi 
suffered  the  tortures  of  the  damned  on  these  occasions. 

His  relief,  when  he  got  outside,  and  was  walking  ale 
the  Mansfield  Road,  was  infinite.  On  the  park  wall  tw 
mosses  were  green.  TJiere  were  some  gold  and  some  whif 
fowls  pecking  under  tlie  apple-trees  of  an  orchard. 
colliers  were  walking  home  in  a  stream.  The  boy  weal 
near  the  wall,  self-consciously.  He  knew  many  of  the 
but  could  not  recognize  them  in  their  dirt.  And  this 
a  new  torture  to  him. 

When  he  got  down  to  the  New  Inn,  at  Bretty,  his  M 
was  not  yet  come.     Mrs.  Wharmby,  the  landlady, 
him.     His  grandmother,  Morel's  mother,  hud  been 
Wharmby *s  friend. 

"  Your  father  's  not  come  yet,"  said  tlie  landlady, 
peculiar  half-scornfu],  halt-pa,trani/.ing  voice  of  a  W 
trJio  talks  chie&j  to  grown  men.    "  ?>V\.  ■30'i  ^-^d^ 


don^  on  the  edge  of  the  bench  in  the  ba 
ra    were    "reckoning"  —  sliaring    out    thuir 
a  comer;   others  cum*  in.    They  all  glanced 
without  speaking.     At  Ijist  More!  came;   brisk, 
Something  of  an  air,  even  in  his  blackness. 
'  "  he  said  rather  tenderly  to  his  son.     "  Have 
me?     Shall  joii  have  a  drink  of  something.-'  " 
all  the  children  v.-ere  bred   up   fierce   anti- 
and  he  would  have  Kufifered  more  in  drinking 
before  all  the  men  than  in  having  a  tooth 

idladj  looked  at  him  de  haut  en  has,  rather 
nd  at  the  same  time  resenting  his  clear,  fii 

Paul  went  home,  glowering.     He  entered  the 
jtly.     Friday  was  baking  day,  and  there  was 
hot  bun.     His  mother  put  it  before  him. 
y  he  turned  on  her  in  a  fury,  his  eyes  flashing: 
ot  going  to  the  office  any  more," 
what  'a  the  matterP  "  his  mother  asked  in  sur- 
I  sudden  rages  rather  amused  her, 
p*  going  any  more,"  he  declared. 
Sry  well,  tell  your  father  so." 
red  his  bun  as  if  he  hated  it. 

-I  'm  not  going  to  fetch  the  money." 
jne  of  Carlin's  children  can  go ;    they  'd  be  glad 
iie  sixpence,"  said  M 

Me  was  Paul's  only  income.     It  mostly  went 
birthday  presents;  but  it  was  an-income,  and  he 

But  — 
can  have  it,  then !  "  he  said.      "  1  don't  wai 

ipy  well,"  said  liia  mother.     "  But  you  need  n 

bout  it." 

e  hateful,  and  common,  and  hateful,  they  are, 
t  going  any  moi-e,    Mr.  Braithwaite  drops  his 

(r.  Winterbottom  says  *  You  was.'  " 

^J^ou  won't  go  any  more?  "  anwieiMLSJ 
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^F  The  boy  was  silent  for  some  time.  His  face  was  pal 
Ilia  eyes  dark  and  furious.  His  mother  moved  about  ] 
her  work,  taking  no  notice  of  him. 

"  They  always  stan'  in  front  of  me,  so  's  I  can't  gi 
out,"  he  said, 

"  Well,  my  lad,  you  've  only  to  ask  them,"  she  replia 

"  An'  then  Alfred  Winterbottom  says,  '  What  do  the 
teach  you  at  the  Board-school?  '  " 

"  They  never  taught  him  much,"  said  Mrs.  Morel,  "  th( 
is  a  fact  - —  neither  manners  nor  wit  —  and  his  cunnia 
he  was  born  with." 

So,  in  her  own  way,  she  soothed  him.  His  ridiculoo 
hyperscnsitivenesa  made  her  heart  ache.  And  sometime 
the  fury  in  his  eyes  roused  her,  made  her  sleeping  soul  lU 
up  its  head  a  moment,  surprised.  ( 

"  What  was  the  cheque?  "  she  asked. 

"  Seventeen  pounds  eleven  and  fivepence,  and  sixteen 
six  stoppages,"  replied  the  boy,     "  It 's  a  good  week}  td 
only  five  shillings  stoppages  for  my  fathi 

So  she  was  able  to  calculate  how  much  her  husbai 
had  earned,  and  could  call  him  to  account  if  he  gave  111 
short  money.  Morel  always  kept  to  himself  the  seCP 
of  the  week's  amount. 

Friday  was  the  baking  night  and  market  night.  It « 
the  rule  that  Pnul  should  stay  at  home  and  bake,  ! 
loved  to  stop  in  and  draw  or  read ;  he  was  very  fond 
drawing.  Annie  always  "  gallivanted  "  on  Friday  nigfe 
Arthur  was  enjoying  himself  as  usual.  So  the  boy 
mained  alone. 

Mrs.  Morel  loved  her  marketing.  In  the  tiny  marl: 
place  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  four  roads,  tt 
Nottingham  and  Derby,  Ilkeston  and  Mansfield,  tW 
many  stalls  were  erected.  Brakes  ran  in  from  surroin 
ing  villages.  The  market-place  was  full  of  women, 
streets  packed  with  men.  It  was  amazing  to  see  so  r 
Jjjcn  f  rerywhere  in  the  streets.  Mrs.  Morel  usually  q 
relied  with  her  lace  woman,  sympathized  with  h 
^E-  who  was  a  gabey,  but  hia  wiie  wb.b  aVaAu 
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PUsh  man  —  who  was  a  scamp  but  so  droll  —  put 
oleum  man  in  his  place,  was  cold  with  the  odd- 
man,  and  only  went  to  the  crockery  man  wheiii 
s  driven  —  or  drawn  by  th*  cornflowers  on  a.  little, 
then  she  was  coldly  polite. 

mndered  how  much  that  little  dish  was,"  she  said, 
venpence  to  you." 
Lank  you." 

put  the  dish  down  and  walked  away ;  but  she  could 
ive  the  market-place  without  it.  Again  she  went 
re  the  pots  lay  coldly  on  the  floor,  and  she  glanced 
dish  furtively,  pretending  not  to. 
was  a  tittle  woman,  in  a  bonnet  and  a  black  cos- 
Her  bonnet  was  in  its  third  year;  it  was  a  great 
ice  to  Annie. 

)ther! "  the  girl  implored,  "  don't  wear  that  nubbly 
onnet." 
len  what  else   shall   I   wear.^"   replied   the  mother 

"  And  I  'm  sure  it  's  right  enough." 
id  started  with  a  tip ;    then  had  had  flowers ;    now 
iuced  to  black  lace  and  a  bit  of  jet. 
looks  rather  come  down,"  said  Paul.     "  Could  n't 
'e  it  a  pick-me-up.''  " 

i  jowl  your  head  for  impudence,"  said  Mrs.  Morel, 
e  tied  the  strings  of  the  black  bonnet  valiantly 
ler  chin. 

glanced  at  the  dish  again.  Both  she  and.  her 
'i^e  pot  man,  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  as  if 
'  fi  something  between  them.  Suddenly  he  shouted : 
bu  want  it  for  fivepence?  " 

Her  heart  hardened ;  but  then  she  stooped 
up  the  dish. 
pve  it,"  she  said. 

I  do  me  the  favour,  like?  "  he  aaid.  "  Yer  'd  bet- 
lit,  like  yer  do  when  y'ave  something  give  yer." 
prel  paid  him  the  fivepence  in  a  cold  matwvCT. 

e  you  give  it  me,"  she  said.    "  \ou  -woxAAtJ' 
t  it  tor  Hvepcnce  if  you  did  n't  want  to?* 
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"  In  this  flaniin',  scrattlin'  jjlace  you  may  c 
lucky  if  you  can  give  your  things  away,"  he  grow 

"  Yes ;  there  arc  bad  times,  and  good,"  said  Mrs, 

But  she  had  forgiven  the  pot  man.  They  were 
She  dare  now  finger  his  pots.     So  she  was  happy. 

Paul  was  waiting  for  her.  He  loved  her  home-i 
She  was  alwnys  her  b«;st  so  —  triumphant,  tired 
with  parcels,  feeling  rich  in  spirit.  He  heard  her 
light  step  in  the  entry  and  looked  up  from  his  d. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  sighed,  smiling  at  htm  from  the  doon 

"My  word,  you  are  loaded!"  he  exclaimed,  ] 
down  his  brush. 

"  I  am !  "  she  gasped.  "  That  brazen  Annie  sail 
meet  me.    Such  a  weight !  " 

She  dropped  her  string  bag  and  her  packages 
table. 

"  Is  the  bread  done?  "  she  asked,  going  to  the  > 

"  The  last  one  is  soaking,"  he  replied,  "  You  i 
look,  I  've  not  forgotten  it." 

"  Oh,  that  pot  man !  "  she  said,  closing  the  ovej 
"You  know  what  a  wretch  I've  said  he  was?  ' 
don't  think  he  's  quite  so  bad." 

"  Don't  youP " 

The  boy  was  attentive  to  her.  She  took  off  he 
black  bonnet. 

"  No.  I  think  he  cfin't  make 
evervbody's  cry  alike  nowadays  — 
agreeable." 

"  It  would  me,"  said  Paul. 

"  Well,  one  can't  wonder  at  it.    And  he  let.J 
how  much  do  you  think  he  let  mc  have  this  ioft_ 

She  took  the  dish  out  of  its  rag  of  newspaper,  i 
looking  on  it  with  joy. 

"  Show  me !  "  said  Paul. 

The  two  stood  together  gloating  over  the  c 

"  I  love  cornflowers  on  things,"  said  Paul,   j 

"Ves,  and  I  thought  of  the  teapot  you  1) 
"One  and  three,"  said  Paul. 
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*'  Fivcpeiice  !  "  ^^M 

"  It  'a  not  enough,  mother." 

"  No.  Do  you  know,  I  fairlj  sneaked  off  with  it.  But 
'd  been  extravagant,  I  could  n't  afford  any  more.  And 
e  need  n't  have  let  me  have  it  if  he  had  n't  wanted  to," 

"No,  he  needn't,  need  he?  "  said  Paul,  and  the  two 
omforted  each  other  from  the  fear  of  having  robbed  the 
ot  man, 

"  We  c'n  have  stewed  fruit  in  it,"  said  Paul.  ^^H 

"Or  custard,  or  a  jelly,"  said  his  mother.  ^H 

"  Or  radishes  and  lettuce,"  said  he.  ^H 

"  Don't  forget  that  bread,"  she  said,  her  voice  bright 
ith  glee. 

Paul  looked  in  the  oven ;   tapped  the  loaf  on  the  base. 

"  It 's  done,"  he  said,  giving  it  to  her. 

She  tapped  it  also. 

"  Yea,"  she  replied,  going  to  unpack  her  bag.  "  Oh,  and 
'ra  a  wicked,  extravagant  woman.  I  know  I  s'll  come  to 
ant." 

He  hopped  to  her  side  eagerly,  to  see  her  latest  es- 
ravagance.  She  unfolded  another  lump  of  newspaper 
ad  disclosed  some  roots  of  pansies  and  of  crimson  daiaif^^ 

"  Four  penn'orth !  "  she  moaned. 

"  How  cheap!  "  he  cried. 

"  Yes,  but  I  could  n't  afford  it  this  week  of  all  weeks.' 

"  But  lovely !  "  he  cried. 

"  Are  n't  they !  "  she  exclaimed,  giving  way  to  pure  joy. 
Paul,  look  at  this  yellow  one,  is  n't  it  —  and  a  face  just 
ke  an  old  man !  " 

"Just!"  cried  Paul,  stooping  to  sniff.     "And  smells 
lat  nice!     But  he  's  a  bit  splashed," 
,Be  ran  in  the  scullery,  came  back  with  the  flannel,  and 
iri^fiilly  washed  the  pansy. 

"  Now  look  at  him  now  he  's  wet !  "  he  said. 

"Yes!"  she  exclaimed,  brimful  of  satisfaction. 

The  children  of  Scargill   Street   felt  quite  select.      At 
l^fld  where  the  Morels  lived  there  were  not  T(vKn^  -^omsvi^ 
^bamJi^'^e  /eip  verc  morQ  united.     Bu-^a  «.tv^  ^^ 
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pJayed  together,  the  girls  joining  in  the  fights  and  ll 
rough  games,  the  boys  taking  part  in  the  dancing  gami 
and  rings  and  mako-belief  of  the  girls. 

Annie  and  Paul  and  Arthur  loved  the  winter  evening 
when  it  was  not  wet.  They  stayed  indoors  till  the  colliei 
were  all  gone  home,  tiil  it  was  thick  dark,  and  the  stre 
would  be  deserted.  Then  they  tied  their  scarves  roun 
their  necks,  for  they  scorned  overcoats,  as  all  the  collier 
children  did,  and  went  out.  The  entry  was  very  dark,  an 
at  the  end  the  whole  great  night  opened  out,  in  a  holloi 
with  a  little  tangle  of  lights  below  where  Minton  pit  la; 
and  another  far  away  opposite  for  Selbj.  The  farthei 
tiny  lights  seemed  to  stretch  out  the  darkness  for  eve: 
The  children  looked  anxiously  down  the  road  at  the  oi 
lamp-post,  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  field  path'.  1 
the  little,  luminous  space  wore  deserted,  the  two  boys  fe 
genuine  desolation.  They  stood  with  their  hands  in  the! 
pockets  imder  the  lamp,  turning  their  backs  on  the  ni^ 
quite  miserable,  watching  the  dark  houses.  Sudden^ 
a  pinafore  under  a  short  coat  was  seen,  and  a  long-legge 
girl  came  flying  up, 

"  Where 's  Billy  Pillins  an'  your  Annie  an'  Edffi 
Dakin?  " 

"I  don't  know." 

But  it  did  not  matter  so  much  —  there  were  th« 
now.  They  set  up  a  game  round  the  lamp-post,  till  tK 
others  rushed  up,  yelling.  Then  the  play  went  fast  ttD 
furious. 

There  was  only  this  one  lamp-post.  Behind  was  tb 
great  scoop  of  darkness,  as  if  all  the  night  were  then 
In  front,  another  wide,  dark  way  opened  over  the  h 
brow.  Occasionally  somebody  came  out  of  this  way  » 
went  into  the  field  down  the  path.  In  a  dozen  yards 
night  had  swallowed  them.     The  children  played  on. 

They  were  brouglit  exceedingly  close  together,  owing! 
their  isolation.     If  a  quarrel  took  place,  the  whole- 
was  spoilt.     Arthur  was  very  touchy,  and  Billy  Pilli 
*e«/(F  Philips  • —  was  wors*?.     TVietv  Pa\A  VaA  Vo  h"  " 
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Bmnd  OQ  Paul's  side  vent  Alice,  while  Billy  FilliiHt' 
^ad  Emmie  Limb  «nd  Eddie  Dakin  to  back  him 
'hen  the  six  would  fight,  hate  with  a  fury  of  hatred, 
«  home  in  terror.  Paul  never  forgot,  after  one  of 
lerce  internecine  tights,  seeing  a  big  rod  moon  lift 
ip,  slowly,  between  the  waste  road  over  the  hill-top, 
y,  like  a  great  bird.  And  he  thought  of  the  Bible, 
lie  moon  should  be  turned  to  blood.  And  the  next 
;  made  haste  to  be  friends  with  Billy  Pillins.  And 
he  wild,  intense  games  went  on  again  under  the 
lost,  surrounded  by  so  much  darkness.     Mrs.  Morel, 

I  to  her  parlour,  would  hear  the  children  singing 
BO 


"My  shoes  are  made  of  Spanish  leather. 
My  socks  are  made  of  ailk; 
I  wear  a  ring  on  every  finger, 
I  wash  myself  in  milk." 


_^ounded  so  perfectly  absorbed  in^the  game  ax 
'ofces  came  out  of  the  night,  that  they  had  the  feel 
[I  creatures  singing.  It  stirred  the  mother;  and 
dcrstood  when  they  came  in  at  eight  o'clock,  ruddy, 
irilliant  eyes,  and  quick,  passionate  speech. 
y  all  loved  the  Scargill  Street  house  for  its  open- 
"or  the  great  scallop  of  the  world  it  had  in  view, 
mmer  evenings  the  women  would  stand  against  the 
;nce,  gossiping,  facing  the  west,  watching  the  sun- 
are  quickly  out,  till  the  Derbyshire  hills  ridged 
the  crimson  far  away,  like  the  black  crest  of  a 


:his  summer  season  the  pits  never  turned  full  time, 
ularly  the  soft  coal,  Mrs.  Dakin,  who  lived  next 
o  Mrs.  Morel,  going  to  the  field  fence  to  shake  her 
rug,  would  spy  men  coming  slowly  up  the  hill. 
Lw  at  once  they  were  colliers.  Then  she  waited, 
liin  shrew-faced  woman,  standing  on  the  hill  bron 
:  like  a  menace  to  the  poor  colliers  who  were  toilmi^ 
J^  was  only  eleven  o'clock.  From  the  iar-oS  ^ooft.^ 
brinze  that  bangs  like  fine  black  crape  at  W\c\m^H 
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of  a  summer  morning  had  not  yet  dissipated.  The  firs 
man  came  to  the  stile.  "  Chock-chocit !  "  went  the  gat 
under  his  thrust. 

"  What,  han'  yer  knocked  off?  "  cried  Mrs.  Dakin. 

"We  han,  missis." 
m.   "  It 's  a  pity  as  they  letn  yer  goo,"  she  said  sarcas 
Pipally. 

"It  is  that,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Nay,  you  know  you  're  flig  to  come  up  again,"  shi 
said. 

And  the  man  went  on.  Mrs.  Dakin,  going  up  her  yard 
spied  Mrs.  Morel  taking  the  ashes  to  the  ash-pit. 

"  I  reckon  Minton  'e  knocked  off,  missis,"  she  cried. 

"  Is  n't  it  sickenin' !  "  extluimed  Mrs.  Morel  in  wrath. 

"  Ha !    But  I  'n  just  seed  Jont  Hutchby." 

"  Tliey  might  as  well  have  saved  their  shoe-leathefj* 
said  Mrs.  Morel.  And  both  women  went  indoorsi  <ii*i 
gusted.  I 

The  colliers,  their  faces  scarcely  blackened,  were  tro(^ 
ing  home  again.  Morel  hated  to  go  back.  He  loved  ib( 
sunny  morning.  But  he  had  gone  to  pit  to  work,  and  to 
be  sent  home  again  spoilt  his  temper. 

"  Good  gracious,  at  this  time !  "  exclaimed  his  wife,  ifl 
he  entered. 

"Can  I  help  it,  woman?  "  he  shouted. 

"And  I've  not  done  half  enough  dinner."  , 

"  Then  I  '11  eat  my  hit  o'  snap  as  I  took  with  me,1 
he  bawled  pathetically.     He  felt  ignominious  and  sore.  I 

And  the  children,  coming  liome  from  school,  wouM 
wonder  to  see  their  father  eating  with  his  dinner  the  t* 
thick  slices  of  ratlier  dry  and  dirty  bread-and-butter  U« 
had  been  to  pit  and  back. 

"What's  my  dad  eating  liia  snap  for  now?""  asto 
Arthur. 

"  I  should  ha'e  it  holled  at  me  if  I  didna,"  snorta 
Morel. 

"  H^iflf  a  story '.  "  exclaimed  his  wifi 
^"An'  is  it  goin'   to  be  wasted?" 
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lot  such  a  extravagant  mortul  as  yuu  lot,  with  your 
wste.  If  I  drop  a  bit  of  brend  at  pit,  in  all  the  dust 
Ui'  dirt,  I  pick  it  up  an'  eat  it." 

"  The  mice  would  eat  it,"  said  Paul.    "  It  would  n't  be 
►asted." 

.  "Good  bread-an'-butter 's  not  for  mice,  either,"  said 
Iforel.  "  Dirty  or  not  dirty,  I  'd  cat  it  rather  than  it 
ihoidd  be  wasted." 

'  "  You  miglit  leave  it  for  the  mice  and  pay  for  it  oq^jB 
U  your  next  pint,"  said  Mrs.  Morel.  ^H 

\  "Oh,  might  I?"  he  exclaimed.  ^j 

I  They  were  very  poor  that  autumn.  WilHam  had  just 
tone  Bway  to  London,  and  his  mother  missed  his  money. 
He  sent  ten  shillings  once  or  twice,  but  be  had  many 
things  to  pay  for  at  first.  His  letters  came  regularly 
puce  a  week.  He  wrote  a  good  deal  to  his  mother,  telling 
■ei"  all  his  life,  how  he  made  friends,  and  was  exchanging 
Bisons  with  a  Frenchman,  how  he  enjoyed  London.  His 
gather  felt  again  be  was  remaining  to  her  just  as  wlien 
fcwas  at  home.  She  wrote  to  him  every  week  her  direct, 
■ther  witty  letters.  All  day  long,  as  she  cleaned  the 
■use,  she  thought  of  him.  He  was  in  London:  be  would 
p  well.  Almost,  he  was  like  her  knight  who  wore  her 
■vour  in  the  battle. 

i_He  was  coming  at  Ciiristmaa  for  five  days.  There  had 
"irer  been  such  preparations.  Paul  and  Arthur  scoured 
ll^nd  for  holly  and  evergreens,  Annie  made  the  pretty 
E,  hoops  in  tile  old-fashioned  way.  And  there  was 
ri-of  extravagance  in  the  lardtT,  Mrs.  Morel  made 
fmd  magnificent  cake.  Then,  feeling  queenly,  she 
]  Paul  how  to  blanch  almonds.  He  skinned  the  long 
8  reverently,  counting  them  all,  to  see  not  one  was  lost. 
ffas  said  that  eggs  whisked  better  in  a  cold  place.  So 
fc  boy  stood  in  the  scullery,  where  the  temperature  was 
irly  at  freezing-point,  and  whisked  and  whisked,  and 
'a  excitement  to  liis  mother  as  the  wiiite  of  egg  grew 
t  and  more  snowy. 

^mother!    Is  n't  it  lovelj-Ji 
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And  he  balanced  a  bit  on  his  nose,  th^i  blew 


1 


"  Now,  don't  waste  it,"  said  the  mother. 
Everybody  was  mad  with  excitement.  William  was  co 
ing  on  Christmas  Eve.  Mrs.  Morel  surveyed  her  panti 
There  was  a  big  phim  cake,  and  a  rice  cake,  jam  tar 
lemon  tarts,  and  mince-pies  —  two  enormous  dishes.  S 
was  finishing  cooking — Spanish  tarts  and  cheese-cak 
Everywhere  was  decorated.  The  kissing-bunch  of  berri 
holly  hung  with  bright  and  glittering  things,  spun  aloi 
over  Mrs.  Morel's  head  as  she  trimmed  her  little  tai 
in  the  kitchen,  A  great  fire  roared.  There  was  a  set 
of  cooked  pastry.  He  was  due  at  seven  o'clock,  but 
would  be  late.  The  three  children  had  gone  to  meet  hi 
She  was  alone.  But  at  a  quarter  to  seven  Morel  cai 
in  again.  Neither  wife  nor  husband  spoke.  He  sat  in  i 
mchair,  quite  awkward  with  excitement,  and  she  quid 
I  with  her  baking.  Only  by  the  careful  way 
Jijch  she  did  things  could  it  be  told  how  much  moved  t 
The  clock  ticked  on. 
"  What  time  dost  say  he  's  coming?  "  Morel  asked  i 
the  fifth  time. 

"  The  train  gets  in  at  half-past  six,"  she  repli 
emphatically, 
^H  "  Then  he  '11  be  here  at  ten  past  seven." 
^^K  "  Eh,  bless  yon,  it  'U  be  hours  late  on  the  Midland,"  e 
^Hftid  indifferently.  But  she  hoped,  by  expecting  him  la 
^■lo  bring  him  early.  Morel  went  down  the  entry  to  lo 
for  him.     Then  he  came  back. 

"  Goodness,  man !  "  she  said.    "  You  're  like  an  ill-sitti 
hen." 

"  Hadna    you    better   be    gettin'    him    summat    t'  < 
ready.''  "  asked  the  father. 

"  There  's  plenty  of  time,"  she  answered. 
^t       "  There  's  not  so  much  as  /  can  see  on,"  he  answer* 
^kurning   crossly  in  his   chair.      She  began   to   clear  1: 
^K^bJe,      The  kettle  was  singing.     They  waited  and  waj 
^t  Meantime  the  three  children  vfere  oiv  W\ft 
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Bethley  Bcioge,  on  the  Midland  main  line,  two  miles  from 
I  home.  They  wailed  one  hour.  A  train  came  —  he  was 
not  there.  Down  t]ie,l?ne:the.i:ed-and  green  lights  shone. 
It  was  very  dark  and  very  cold.  .-     .  ■     ,  - 

"Ask  him  if  the  London  train's  come,-'''sajd  Paul  lo.' 
Annie,  when  they  saw  a  man  in  a  tip  cap. 

"I'm  not,"  said  Annie.      "You  be  quiet  —  he  might 
ffid  ua  off." 

tut  Paul  was  dying  for  the  man  to  know  they  were 

sting  someone  by  the  London  train:    it  sounded  so 

Yet  he  was  much  too  much  scared  of  broaching 

ipan,  let  alone  one  in  a  peaked  cap,  to  dare  to  ask. 

children  could   scarcely  go   into   the  waiting- 

■  for  fear  of  being  sent  away,  and  for  fear  something 

1  happen  whilst  they  were  off  the  platform.     Still 

Raited  in  the  dark  and  cold, 

s  an  hour  an'  a  half  late,"  said  Arthur  pathetically. 
jPell,"  said  Annie,  "  it 's  Christmas  Eve." 
fey  all  grew  silent.  He  was  n't  coming.  They  looked 
I  the  darkness  of  the  railway.  There  was  London! 
hied  the  uttermost  of  distance.  They  thought  any- 
Imight  happen  if  one  came  from  London.  They  were 
>  troubled  to  talk.  Cold,  and  unhappy,  and  silent, 
huddled  together  on  the  platform. 

ft-Iast,  after  more  than  two  hours,  they  saw  the  lights 
1  engine  peering  round,  away  down  tfie  darkness.  A 
■  ran  out.  The  children  drew  back  with  beating 
A  great  train,  bound  for  Manchester,  drew  up, 
Two  doors  opened,  and  from  one  of  them,  William.  They 
»  to  him.  He  handed  parcels  to  them  cheerily,  and  im- 
idiately  began  to  explain  that  this  great  train  had 
Ropped  for  his  sake  at  such  a  small  station  as  Scthley 
Bridge:  it  was  not  booked  to  stop. 
Meanwhile  the  parents  were  getting  anxious.  The  table 
■  set,  the  chop  was  cooked,  evervthing  was  ready.  Mrs. 
ilput  on  her  black  apron.  She  was  wearing  her  best 
Then  she  sat,  pretending  to  read.  T\\e  \nvsv\iH.ca 
I  torture  to  her.  M^ 
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"  H'm  !  "  said  Morel.     "  It 's  an  hour  fiii.'*X  ha'ef," 
"  And  those  children  waiting,^"  -she  ,se.i(f,    .  , 
"  Th'  train  canna  ha,*  copje  jn  '^\f"  he  sAid. 
"I  Jell'jofii'on^phrifitrflas  Eve  they're  hourg  wrong* 
•.  .  Iphcy  W'jri!  Jjotli'  a  bit  cross  with  each  other,  bo  gnawn^ 
Vith- dnxiety.     The  ash-tree  moaned  outside  in  a  cold,  rav 
wind.     And  all  that  space  of  night  from  London  home 
Mrs.  Morel  suffered.     Th«  slight  chck  of  the  works  ii* 
Ejkside  the  clock  irritated  her.     It  was  getting  so  lute;  t 
^Bwas  getting  unhcarahlc. 
^B    At  last  there  was  a  sound  of  voices,  and  a  footstep  in  tb 

^H^"  Ha  's  herd  "  cried  Morel,  jumping  up. 

^^^  Then   he   stood   back.      The   mother   ran    a   few  sttp 

^^owards  the  door  and  waited.     There  was  a  rush  audi 

patter  of  feet,  the  door  hurst  open.     William  was  th«B 

He  dropped  his  Gladstone  bag  and  took  Ins  mother  in  h 

^H     "  Mater !  "  he  said. 
W^  "  My  boy !  "  she  cried. 

Mi-  And  for  two  seconds,  no  longer,  she  clasped  him  U 
kissed  him.  Then  she  withdrew  and  said,  trying  to  b 
quite  normal;  ' 

"  But  how  late  you  are  !  " 

"Aren't  I !  "  he  cried  turning  to  his  father.     «  W« 
dad ! " 

The  two  men  shook  hands, 
"Well,  my  lad!" 
Morel's  eyes  were  wet. 

"We  thought  tha  'd  niver  be  commin',"  he  said. 
"  Oh,  I  'd  come !  "  exclaimed  William. 
Then  the  son  turned  round  to  his  mother, 
"But  you  look  well,"  she  said  proudly,  laughing. 
"  Well !  "  he  exclaimed.     "  I  .should  think  so  — ~< 
home! " 

He  was  a  fine  fellow,  big,  straight,  and  fearleej 
Jife  looked  round  at  the  evergreens  and  the  kii 
i  the  little  tarts  that  la^  in  \,W\i  \.ms  on  tlve 


^md  t 
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By  jove!  mother,  it 's  not  different!  "  he  saidj.  as  if 
[•elief .  . » 

•Everybody  was  still  for  a  second.  Then  he  suddenly 
ang  forward,  picked  a  tart  from  the  hearth,  and  pushed 
hole  into  his  mouth. 

Well,  did  iver  you  see  such  a  parish  oven !  "  the  father 
laimed. 
le  had  brought  them  endless  presents.    Every  penny  he 

he  had  spent  on  them.  There  was  a  sense  of  luxury 
rflowing  in  the  house.  For  his  mother  there  was  an 
)rella  with  gold  on  the  pale  handle.  She  kept  it  to  her 
ig  day,  and  would  have  lost  anything  rather  than  that. 
Tybody  had  something  gorgeous,  and  besides,  there 
e  pounds  of  unknown  sweets :  Turkish  delight,  crystal- 
d  pineapple,  and  such-like  things  which,  the  children 
light,  only  the  splendour  of  London  could  pr#vide. 
1  Paul  boasted  of  these  sweets  among  his  friends. 

Real  pineapple,  cut  off  in  slices,  and  then  turned  into 
stal  —  fair  grand !  " 

i^verybody  was  mad  with  happiness  in  the  family, 
me  was  home,  and  they  loved  it  with  a  passion  of  love, 
itever  the  suffering  had  been.  There  were  parties,  there 
e  rejoicings.  People  came  in  to  see  William,  to  sec 
it  difference  London  had  made  to  him.  And  they  all 
nd  him  ^  such  a  gentleman,  and  such  a  fine  fellow,  my 
•d ! " 
Vhen  he  went  away  again  the  children  retired  to  vari- 

places  to  weep  alone.  Morel  went  to  bed  in  misery^ 
[  Mrs.  Morel  felt  as  if  she  were  numbed  by  some 
g,  as  if  her  feelings  were  paralyzed.  She  loved  him 
sionately. 

le  was  in  the  €&ce  ol  a  lawyer  connected  with  a  large 
)pi]ig  firm,  and  at  the  midsummer  his  chief  offered  him 
rip  in  the  Mediterranean  on  one  of  the  boats,  for  quite 
nail  cost.  Mrs.  Morel  wrote :  **  Go,  go,  my  boy.  You 
J  newer  haTc  a  chance  again,  and  I  should  love  to  iVdnk. 
foa  crmoj^  there  in  the  Mediierraiieaa  a!biKMl\»t^^'^ 
ft  fahmwrjmi  at  binne.^   But  William  came Imot 
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his  fortnight's  holiday.  Not  even  the  Mediterranean, 
which  pulled  at  all  his  young  man's  desire  to  travel,  and 
at  his  poor  man's  wonder  at  the  glamorous  south,  could 
take  him  away  when  he  might  come  home.  That  com- 
pensated his  mother  for  much. 


CHAPTER   V 


PAUL    LAUMCHEB    INTO    LIFR 

J  was  rather  a  heedless  iimn,  nirclcsB  of  dangerJ 

So  he  had  endless  accidents.   Now,  when  Mrs.  Mo: 
I  the  rattle  of  an  empty  conl-cart  ceaae  at  her  cntrjft 
tiie  ran  into  the  parlour  to  look,  expecting  almaafl 
j^r  husband  seated  in  the  waggon,  his  face  gre~ 
Hb  dirt,  his  body  limp  and  sick  witi)  some  hurt  fl 
^Hf  it  were  he,  she  would  run  out  to  help, 
nt  a  year  after  William  ^^eIlt  to  London,  and  jUBt' 
Paul  had  left  school,  before  he  got  work,  Mrs.  Morel 
upstairs  and  her  son  was  painting  in  the  kitchen  — 
as  very  clever  with  his  brush  —  whon  there  came  a 
k  at  the  door.    Crossly  he  put  down  hi«  brush  to  goj 
le  same  moment  his  mother  opened  a  window  upstairn 
ooked  down. 

pit-lad  in  his'  dirt  stood  on  the  threshold. 
[s  this  Walter  Morel's?  "  he  asked. 
!fe»,"  said  Mrs.  Morel.     "  What  Is  it?  " 
it  she  had  guessed  already. 
kTour  mester  's  got  hurt,"  he  said, 
Sh,  dear  me!  "  she  exclainieH.     "  It  's  «  wonder  if  li 
I't,  lad.    And  what 's  he  don*  this  time?  " 
'.  don't   know  for  sure,  but   it's  'is  leg  somewhcM 

taVin'  'im  ter  th'  'ospital." 
iteod  gracious  me!  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Eh,  dear.  whaQ 
There  *s  not  five  minutea  of  peace,  I  'II  t 
f  there  is!  His  thumb  '»  nearly  better, und  now- 
e  him?  " 
I  him  at  th'  bottom.  An'  T  seed  'em  bring  'in 
iubi  an'  'e  wor  in  a  demi  faint.  But  \\c  Au^wV* 
hkwhen  Doctor  Frnnpr  «>vflmiiied  VXrft  V  V\Mf 
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,  labin  —  an'  cossed  an'  swore,  an'  said  as  'e  wor  goin' 
De  ta'en  whoani  —  'e  wor  n't  gojn'  ter  th'  'ospital." 

The  boj  faltered  to  an  end. 

"  He  would  want  to  come  home,  so  that  I  can  have 
the  bother.  Thank  jou,  my  lad.  Eh,  dear,  if  I  'm  not  s 
—  sick  and  surfeited,  I  am  !  " 

She  came  downstairs,  Paul  had  mechanically  resun 
his  painting. 

"  And  it  must  be  pretty  bad  if  they  've  taken  him 
le  hospital,"  she  went  on.  "  But  what  a  careless  creati 
i  is!  Other  men  don't  have  all  these  accidents.  Yes, 
tBoidd  want  to  put  all  the  burden  on  me.  Eh,  dear,  ji 
as  we  teerc  getting  easy  a  bit  at  last.  Put  those  thii 
away,  there  's  no  time  to  be  painting  now.  What  tinW 
there  a  train?  I  know  I  s'll  have  to  go  trailing  to  Kesti 
I  a'll  have  to  leave  that  bedroom." 

"  I  can  finish  it,"  said  Paul. 

"  You  need  n't.  I  shall  catch  the  seven  o'clock  ba 
I  should  think.  Oh,  ray  blessed  heart,  the  fuss  and  ea 
motion  he  '11  make !  And  those  granite  setts  at  Tini 
Hill  —  he  might  well  call  them  kidney  pebbles  —  thej 
jolt  him  almost  to  bits.  I  wonder  why  they  can't  mt 
them,  the  state  they  're  in,  an'  all  the  men  as  go  acn 
in  that  ambulance.    You  'd  think  they  'd  have  a  hospi 

-e.     The  men  bought  the  ground,  and,  my  sirs,  there 

accidents  enough  to  keep  it  going.  But  no,  they  mi 
■ail  them  ten  miles  in  a  slow  ambulance  to  Nottingho 
■It's  a  crying  shame!  Oh,  and  the  fuss  he'll  make! 
know  he  will !  I  wonder  who  's  with  him.  Barker,  I  i 
think.  Poor  beggar,  he  '11  wish  himself  anywhere  rath 
But  he  'II  look  after  him,  I  know.  Now  there  's  no  telli 
how  long  he  '11  be  stuck  in  that  hospital  ■ —  and  won't 
hate  it!     But  if  it 's  only  his  leg  it  's  not  so  bad." 

All  the  time  she  was  getting  ready.  Hurriedly  t«ki 
off  her  bodice,  she  crouched  at  the  boiler  while  the  wal 
ran  slowly  into  her  lading-can. 

"I  wish  this  boiler  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  eea!'^ 
relaimed,    wriggling  the   handle  W^eA.\fti^ 
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indsoine,  strong  arms,  rather  surprising  on  a  small- 

rwomftn, 

Piiul  cleared  away,  put  on  the  kettle,  and  set  the  table, 

"  There    is  n't    a    train    till    four-twenty,"    he    said. 

You  've  time  enough," 

"Oh  no,  I  haven't!"  she  cried,  blinking  at  him  over 
he  towel  as  she  wiped  her  face. 

"  Yes,  you  have.  You  must  drink  a  cup  of  tea  at  any 
ate.     Should  I  come  with  you  to  Keston?" 

"Come  with  me?  What  for,  I  should  like  to  know? 
iew,  what  have  I  to  take  him?  Eh,  dear!  His  clean 
hirt  —  and  it 's  a  blessing  it  is  clean.  But  it  had  better 
«  aired.  And  stockings — -he  won't  want  them^ — -and  a 
owel,  I  suppose;    and  handkerchiefs.     Now  what  else?" 

"A  comb,  a  knife  and  fork  and  spoon,"  said  Paul.  His 
ather  had  been  in  the  hospital  before. 

"  Goodness  knows  what  sort  of  state  his  feet  were  in," 
entinued  Mrs.  More!,  as  she  combed  her  long  brown  haiTj 
hat  was  fine  as  silk,  and  was  touched  now  with  grey. 
He  *B  very  particular  to  wash  himself  to  the  waist,  but 
elow  he  thinks  does  n't  matter.  But  there,  I  suppose  they 
ee  plenty  like  it." 

Paul  had  laid  the  table.  He  cut  his  mother  one  or  two 
•ieces  of  very  thin  bread-and-butter, 

"  Here  you  are,"  he  said,  putting  her  cup  of  tea  in  her 
Jace, 

"I  can't  be  bothered!  "  she  exclaimed  crossly, 

"  Well,  you  've  got  to,  so  there,  now  it  's  put  out 
eady,"  he  insisted. 

So  she  sat  down  and  sipped  her  tea,  and  ate  a  little,  in 
ilence.     She  was  thinking. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  gone,  to  walk  the  two  and 
.  half  miles  to  Keston  Station,  All  the  things  she  was 
aking  him  she  had  in  hei-  bulging  string  bag.  Paul 
latched  her  go  up  the  road  between  the  hedges  —  a  little, 
luick- step  ping  figure,  and  his  heart  ached  for  her,  that 

#  was  thrust  forward  again  into  pain  and  Vto\fc\e.     KsA 
e  quickly  in  her  anxiety,  f e\t  a\,  ^t^iaj' 
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her  her  son's  heart  waiting  on  her,  felt  him  bearing  what 
part  of  the  burden  he  could,  even  supporting  her.  And 
when  she  was  at  the  hospital,  she  thought :  "  It  will  upset 
that  lad  when  I  tell  him  how  bad  it  is.  I  'd  better  be  care- 
ful." And  when  she  was  trudging  home  again,  she  felt 
she  was  coming  to  share  her  burden. 

"  Is  it  bad?  "  asked  Paul,  as  soon  as  she  entered  the 
house. 

"  It  'a  bad  enough,"  she  replied. 

"What?" 

She  sighed  and  sat  down,  undoing  her  bonnet-strings. 
Her  son  watched  her  face  as  it  was  lifted,  and  her  small, 
work-hardened  hands  fingering  at  the  bow  under  her 
chin, 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  "  it 's  not  really  dangerous,  but 
the  nurse  says  it 's  a  dreadful  smash.  You  see,  a  great 
piece  of  rock  fell  on  his  log  —  here  —  and  it's  a  com- 
pound fracture.  There  are  pieces  of  bone  stiddnj' 
through  ■ —  " 

"  Ugh  - —  how  horrid !  "  exclaimed  the  children. 

"  And,"  she  continued,  "  of  course  he  aajs  he  'a  going  W 
die  —  it  wouldn't  be  him  if  he  didn't.  'I'm  done  for,' 
my  lass ! '  he  said,  looking  at  me.  '  Don't  be  so  siUji' 
I  said  to  him,  '  You  're  not  going  to  die  of  a  broken- 
leg,  however  badly  it's  smashed.'  'I  a'll  niver  come  out' 
of  'ere  but  in  a  wooden  box,'  he  groaned.  '  Well,'  I  said) 
'  if  you  want  them  to  carry  you  into  the  garden  in  » 
wooden  box,  when  you  're  better,  I  've  no  doubt  they 
will,'  '  If  we  think  it 's  good  for  him,'  said  the  Sister, 
She's  an  awfully  nice  Sister,  but  rather  strict." 

Mrs.  Morel  took  off  her  bonnet.  The  children  waited  in 
silence.  1 

"  Of  course,  he  is  bad,"  she  continued,  *'  and  he  will  bft . 
It 's  a  great  shock,  and  he  's  lost  a  lot  of  blood ;  and,  of^ 
course,  it  m  a  very  dangerous  smash.  It 's  not  at  all  a 
that  it  will  mend  so  easily.  And  then  there  's  the  ^lieTj 
jsnd  the  mortification  —  if  it  took  bad  ways  he  'd  f 
'begone.     But  there,  he  's  a  clean-ViVoaded  man,  'wvt^ 


Iiling  flesh,  and  so  I  see  no  reasoii  why  it  shotdd 
ways.     Of  course  there  'a  a  wound  —  " 
1  pale  now  with  emotion  and  anxiety.    The  three 
talized  that  it  was  verj  bad  for  their  father, 
ouse  was  silent,  anxious, 
t  he  always  gets  better,"  said  Paul  after  a  wh3e.     i 
at 's  what  I  tell  him,"  said  the  mother. 
ybody  moved  about  in  silence.  ' 

d   he   really   looked  nearly  done   for,"   she   said, 
the  Sister  says  that  is  the  pain." 
e  took  away  her  mother's  coat  and  bonnet, 
d  he  looked  at  me  when  I  came  away!     I  said:' 
lave  to  go  now,  Walter,  because  of  the  train  —  and  ■ 
[dren.'     And  he  looked  at  me.     It  seems  hard." 
^ok  up  his  brush  again   and  went  on  painting, 
Rent  outside  for  some  coal.     Annie  sat  looking 
^nd  Mrs.  Morel,  in  her  little  rocking-chair  that' 
md  had  made  for  her  when  the  first  baby  was 
ained  motionless,  brooding.     She  was  grieved, 
Irly  sorry  for  the  man  who  was  hurt  so  much, 
fin  her  heart  of  hearts,  where  the  love  should' 
l^ed,   there   was   a   blank.     Now,   when   all   her 
litj  was   roused    to    its    full   extent,    when   she 
!  slaved  herself  to  death  to  nurse  him  and  to 
',  when  she  would  liave  taken  the  pain  herself,  if 
lid,   somewhere  far  away   inside  her,  she   felt  in- 
it  to  him  and  to  his  suffering.     It  hurt  her  most 
"'  "i  failure  to  love  him,  even  when  he  roused  her 
totions.     She  brooded  awhile. 

*  she  said  suddenly,  "  when  I  'd  got  half- 
[eston,  I  found  I  'd  come  out  in  my  working 
(od  look  at  them."  They  were  an  old  pair  of 
1  and  rubbed  through  at  the  toes.  "  I  did  n't 
t  to  do  with  myself,  for  shame,"  she  added, 
laoming,  when  Annie  and  Arthur  were  at  school, 
kI  talked  again  to  her  son,  who  was  helping  her 
iousework. 
I  Barker  at  the  hospital.     He  i\A  \ooV  NiW 
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jioor  little  follow !  '  Well,'  I  said  to  him,  '  what  sort  of  i 
journey  did  you  have  with  him? '  '  Dunna  as  me,  missis! 
he  said.  '  Ay,'  I  said,  '  I  know  what  he  'd  be,'  '  But  i 
wor  bad  for  him,  Mrs.  Morel,  it  wor  that!  '  he  said.  ' . 
know,'  I  said.  '  At  ivry  jolt  I  thought  my  'cart  would  ha 
flown  clean  out  o'  my  mouth,'  he  said.  '  An'  the  scream  '< 
give  sometimes!  Missis,  not  for  a  fortune  would  1  g( 
through  wi'  it  again.'  '  I  can  quite  understand  it,'  I  said 
'  It  'a  a  nasty  job,  though,'  he  said,  '  an'  one  as  'II  be  t 
long  while  afore  it 's  right  again.'  '  I  'm  afraid  It  will,'  J 
said.  I  like  Mr.  Barker  —  1  do  like  him.  There  's  some- 
thing BO  manly  about  him." 

Paul  resumed  his  task  silently. 

"  And  of  course,"  Mrs.  Morel  continued,  "  for  a  insB 
like  your  father,  the  hospital  is  hard.  He  can't  unde^ 
stand  rules  and  regulations.  And  he  won't  let  anybodj 
else  touch  liim,  not  if  he  can  help  it.  When  he  smashed 
the  muscles  of  his  thigh,  and  it  had  to  be  dressed  foiu 
times  a  day,  would  he  let  anybody  but  me  or  his  mother 
do  it?  He  would  n't.  So,  of  course,  he  '11  suffer  in  there 
with  the  nurses.  And  I  did  n't  like  leaving  him.  I  'nl 
sure,  when  I  kissed  him  an'  came  away,  it  seemed  a  shame" 

So  she  talked  to  her  son,  almost  as  if  she  were  thinking 
aloud  to  him,  and  he  took  it  in  as  best  he  could,  by  sharing 
her  trouble  to  lighten  it.  And  in  the  end  she  shared  altnos^ 
everything  with  him  without  knowing.  ^ 

Morel  had  a  very  bad  time.  For  a  week  he  was  is^ 
critical  condition.  Then  he  began  to  mend.  And  theW 
knowing  lie  was  going  to  get  better,  the  whole  familjj 
sighed  with  relief,  and  proceeded  to  live  happily. 

They  were  not  badly  off  whilst  Morel  was  in  the  hi 
pital.    There  were  fourteen  shillings  a  week  from  the  pit^ 
ten  shillings  from  the  sick  club,  and  five  shillings  from  ' 
Disability  Fund;    and  then  every  week  the  butties 
something  for  Mrs.  Morel  —  five  or  seven  shillings 
that  she  was  quite  well  to  do.     And  whilst  Morel 
progressing  /avourably  in  the  hospital,  the  family 
Mjfiraardinarily  happy  and  pcacclu\.     On  Satun" 
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■dnesdays  Mrs,  Morel  went  to  Nottinglmm  to  s 
iband.  Then  she  always  brought  back  some  little  thin 
maU  tube  of  paints  for  Paul,  or  some  thick  paper;  1 
iple  of  postcards  for  Annie,  thiit  the  whole  family  rj 
ced  over  for  days  before  the  girl  was  allowed  to  seni 
■m  away;  or  a  fret-saw  for  Arthur,  or  a  bit  of  prettjl 
od.  She  described  her  adventures  into  the  big  shopa 
;h  joy.  Soon  the  folk  in  the  picture-sliop  knew  herJ 
i  kjiew  about  Paul.  The  girl  in  the  book-shop  took  al 
m  interest  in  her.  Mrs.  More!  was  full  of  information! 
en  she  got  home  from  Nottingham.  The  thr« 
ind  till  bedtime,  listening,  putting  in,  arguing.  Then  | 
ui  often  raked  the  fire. 
"  I  'm  the  man  in  the  house  now,"  ho  used  to  say  to  his 
ither  with  joy.  They  learned  how  perfectly  peaceful 
'home  could  be.  And  they  almost  regretted  —  though 
DC  of  them  would  have  owned  to  such  callousness  — 
it  their  father  was  soon  conuiig  back. 
Paul  was  now  fourteen,  and  was  looking  for  work.  He 
B  a  rather  small  and  rather  finely-made  boy,  with  dark 
Iwo  hair  and  light  blue  eyes.  His  face  had  already 
I  its  youthful  chubbiness,  and  was  becoming  somewhat 
I  William's  —  rough-featured,  almost  rugged  —  and  it 
1  extraordinarily  mobile.  Usually  he  looked  as  if  he 
Ihings,  was  full  of  life,  and  warm;  then  his  smile,  like 
mother's,  came  suddenly  and  was  very  lovable;  and 
Iwhcn  there  was  any  clog  in  his  soul's  quick  runnings 
Bee  went  stupid  and  ugly.  Ho  was  the  sort  of  boy 
>ecomes  a  clown  and  a  lout  as  soon  as  he  is  not 
fttood,  or  feels  himself  held  cheap;  and,  again,  is 
^«  at  the  first  touch  of  warmth.  i 

fered  very  much  from  the  first  contact  with  any-  1 
Vben  he  was  seven,  the  starting  school  had  been  \ 
;  and  a  torture  to  him.      But  afterwards  he  I 
And  now  that  he  felt  he  had  to  go  out  into   " 
t  through  iigonies  of  shrinking  self -con  sciou^..-' 
I  quite  a   clever   painter  for   a,  Vio'j   o^viv* 
t  some  French  and  Gtrmo-n  anA  wva.'Oei.c- 
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matics  that  Mr.  Heaton  had  taught  him.  But  nothio] 
he  had  was  of  any  commercial  value.  He  was  not  strooj 
enough  for  heavy  manual  work,  his  mother  said.  He  di 
not  care  for  making  things  with  his  hands,  preferred  rac 
ing  ahout,  or  making  excursions  into  the  country,  o, 
reading,  or  painting. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  be?  "  his  mother  asked. 

"  Anything." 

"  That  is  no  answer,'*  said  Mrs.  Morel. 

But  it  was  quite  truthfully  the  only  answer  he  couli 
give.  His  ambition,  as  far  as  this  world's  gear  went,  W« 
quietly  to  earn  his  thirty  or  thirty-five  shillings  a  wed 
somewhere  near  home,  and  then,  when  his  father  died,  ha'Q 
a  cottage  with  his  mother,  paint  and  go  out  as  he  likeJ 
and  live  happy  ever  after.  That  was  his  programme  « 
far  as  doing  things  went.  But  he  was  proud  within  him 
self,  measuring  people  against  himself,  and  placing  thtfil 
inexorably.  And  he  thought  that  perhaps  he  might  alH 
make  a  painter,  the  real  thing.    But  that  he  left  alone,  i 

"  Then,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  must  look  in  the  pap^ 
for  the  advertisements."  \ 

He  looked  at  her.  It  seemed  to  him  a  bitter  humiliatiiri 
and  an  anguish  to  gu  through.  But  he  said  aothioi! 
When  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  his  whole  being  Wl| 
knotted  up  over  this  one  thought: 

"  I  've  got   to  go   and   look   for  advertisements  for 
job." 

It  stood  in  front  of  the  morning,  that  thought,  kOIim 
all  joy  and  even  life,  for  him.     His  heart  felt  like 
knot. 

And  then,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  set  off.  He  was  suppose 
to  be  a  queer,  quiet  child.  Going  up  the  sunny  street  ■ 
the  little  town,  he  felt  as  if  all  the  folk  he  met  saidia 
themselves :  "  He  's  going  to  the  Co-op  read  ing- room  ■ 
look  in  the  papers  for  a  place.  He  can't  get  a  job.  - 
suppose  he  's  hving  on  his  mother."  Then  he  crept  up 
stone  stairs  behind  the  drapery  shop  at  the  Co-op^^ 
peeped  in  the  reading-room.    "UauaUj  one  or  two  lai^H 
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Iftr  old,  useless  fellow,  or  colliers  "  on  the  club." 
ered,  full  of  shrinking  and  suffering  when  they 
up,  seated  hiniBelf  at  the  table,  and  pretended  to 
e  news.  He  knew  they  would  think,  "What  does 
if  thirteen  want  in  a  reading-room  with  a  news- 
"  and  he  suffered.  ^ 

I  he  looked  wistfully  out  of  the  window.  Alreadjt] 
a  prisoner  of  industrialism.  Large  sunflowers, 
3Ter  the  old  red  wall  of  the  garden  opposite,  lookk-^ 
heir  jolly  way  down  on  the  women  who  were  hurryto 
h  something  for  dinner.  The  valley  was  fuU  ofX 
rightening  in  the  sun.  Two  colliers,  among  the 
raved  their  small  white  plumes  of  steam.  Far  off 
hills  were  the  woods  of  Annesley,  dark  and  fasci- 
Already  his  heart  went  down.  He  was  being 
nto  bondage.  His  freedom  in  the  beloved  home 
Fas  going  now. 

brewers'  waggons  came  rolling  up  from  Keston 
ormous  barrels,  four  a  side,  like  beans  in  a  burst 
id.  The  waggoner,  throned  aloft,  rolling  massively 
;at,  was  not  so  much  below  Paul's  eye.  The  man's 
1  his  small,  bullet  head,  was  bleached  almost  white 
Hun,  and  on  his  thick  red  arms,  rocking  idly  on 
i  apron,  the  white  hairs  glistened.  His  red  face 
nd  was  almost  asleep  with  sunshine.  The  horses, 
ne  and  brown,  went  on  by  themselves,  looking  by 
masters  of  the  show. 

dnehed  he  were  stupid.  "  I  wish,"  he  thought  to 
■i*I  was  fat  like  him,  and  like  a  dog  in  the  sun. 
Byas  a  pig  and  a  brewer's  waggoner." 
B^e  room  being  at  last  empty,  he  would  hastily 
^■vertisenient  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  then  another, 
^Hlt  in  immense  relief.     His  mother  would  scan 

IS?*  she  said,  "  you  may  try." 
am  had  written  out  a  letter  of  application,  couched 
irable  business  language,  wliich  Pa\i\  co"p\ei,  "wX^Io. 
fbojr's  handwriting  was  excciaViV,  so  \)m» 
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M'illiani,  who  did  all  things  well,  got  into  a  fevi 
impatience. 

""he  elder  brother  wns  becoming  quite  swaoky. 
liOndon  ho  found  that  lie  could  associate  with  mei 
above  his  Bestwood  friends  in  station.  Some  oi 
clerks  in  the  office  had  studied  for  tlie  law,  and  were 
r  less  going  through  a  kind  of  apprenticeship.  Wi 
always  made  friends  among  men  wherever  lie  went,  hi 
ko  jolly.  Therefore  he  was  soon  visiting  and  stayii 
pouses  of  men  who,  in  Bestwood,  would  have  looked 
on  the  unapproachable  bank  manager,  and  would  m 
have  called  indifferently  on  the  Rector.  So  he  beg) 
fancy  himself  as  a  great  gim.  He  was,  indeed,  r. 
iurprised  at  the  case  with  which  he  became  a  gentit 

His  mother  was  glad,  he  seemed  so  pleased.  An 
lodging  in  Walthamstow  was  so  dreary.  But  now 
;fleemcd  to  come  a  kind  of  fever  into  tlie  young  i 
'letters.  He  was  unsettled  by  all  tlie  change,  he  dii 
%tand  firm  on  his  own  feet,  but  seemed  to  spin  r 
giddily  on  the  quick  current  of  the  new  life.  His  m 
anxious  for  him.  She  could  feel  him  losing  hit 
He  had  danced  and  gone  to  the  theatre,  boated  o] 
:iriver,  been  out  with  friends;  and  she  knew  he  sa 
afterwards  in  iiis  cold  bedroom  grinding  away  at  I 
ibecause  he  intended  to  get  on  in  his  office,  and  in  th 
as  much  as  he  could.  He  never  sent  his  mother  any  n 
■now.  It  was  all  taken,  the  little  he  had,  for  his  own 
ijAnd  she  did  not  want  any,  except  sometimes,  when  shi 

1  tight  corner,  and  when  ten  shillings  would  hnve  i 
her  much  worry.  She  still  dreamed  of  William,  Ai 
jwhat  he  would  do,  with  herself  behind  him.  Never 
tninute  would  she  admit  to  herself  how  heavy  and  aa 
iher  heart  was  because  of  him. 

Also  he  talked  a  good  deal  now  of  a  girl  he  h&i 
at  a  dance,  a  handsome  brunette,  quite  young,  ft 
tti^,    after    whom    the    men   -weie   Tunmw^   thiclc 

^  wonder  if  you  would  run,  m;  \>aN"  Vw^jftj 
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to  Ilim,  "  unless  you  aiiw  all  the  other  men  chasing  her 
too.  YoLi  feel  safe  enough  and  vain  enough  in  a  crowd. 
But  take  care,  and  see  how  you  feel  when  jou  find  your- 
sflf  alone,  and  in  triumph." 

William  resented  these  things,  and  continued  the  chase. 

He  Imd   taken  the  girl  on  the  river.      "  If  you  saw  her, 

ilher,  you  would  know  how  I  feel.     Tall  and  elegant, 

.the  clearest  of  clear,  transparent  olive  complexions, 

black  as  jet,  and  such  grey  eyes  —  bright,  mock- 

ligllts  on  water  at  night.     It  is  all  very  well  to 

satirical  till  you  see  her.     And  she  dresses  as  well 

woman  in  London.     I  tell  you,  your  son  does  n't 

it  his  head  up  when  she  goes  walking  down  Picca- 

ith  him." 

Morel  wondered,  in  her  heart,  if  her  son  did  not 

ygo  walking  down   Piccadilly   with  an  elegant  figure  and 

ffine  clothes,  rather  than  with  a  woman  who  was  near  to 

".him.     But  she  congratulated  him  in  her  doubtful  fashion. 

•And,    as    she    stood    over    the    washing-tub,    the    mother 

nrooded  over  her  son.     She  saw  him  saddled  with  an  ele- 

it  and  expensive  wife,  earning  little  money,  dragging 

and  getting  draggled  in  some  small,  ugly  house  in 

■b.     "  But  there,"  she  told  herself,  "  I  am  very  likely 

meeting  trouble   half-way."      Nevertheless,  the 

of  anxiety  scarcely  ever  left  her  heart,  lest  William 

id  do  the  wrong  thing  by  himself. 

Presently,  Paul  was  bidden  call  upon  Thomas  Jordan, 

fannfacturer  of  Surgical  Appliances,  at  21,  Spaniel  Row, 

^lottingham.     Mrs.  Morel  was  all  joy. 

"  There,  you  see !  "  she  cried,  her  eyes  shining.  "  You  've 
nly  written  four  letters,  and  the  third  is  answered. 
OH  're  lucky,  my  boy,  as  I  always  said  you  were." 
Paul  looked  at  the  picture  of  a  wooden  leg,  adorned 
ith  clastic  stockings  and  other  appliances,  that  figured 
I  Mr.  Jordan's  notepaper,  and  he  fc\t  aVarmed.  YVtVaA 
>t  knowo  that  elastic  atockings  existed.  And  Va  aeKOv^: 
/«/  the  business  world,  with  its  reguVaVci  s-gsXcsa 
t^  aad  its  iinjicfsonality,    and    he    dreaAcA  V^ 
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seemed  monstrous  also  that  a  business  could  1 
wooden  legs. 

Mother  and  son  set  off  together  one  Tuesday  mo 
It  was  August  andblazipg  hot.  I  Paul  walked  with 
TEmg  BCl'ewed  upTTght  mMatrhilfir  He  would  have  ai 
much  physical  pain  rather  than  this  unreasonable 
ing  at  being  exposed  to  strangers,  to  be  accepted 
Ljected.  Yet  he  chattered  away  with  his  mother 
would  never  have  confessed  to  her  how  he  suffere 
these  things,  and  she  only  partly  guessed.  She  wa 
like  a  sweetheart.  She  stood  Jn  front  of  the  ticke 
at  Bestwood,  and  Paul  watched  her  take  from  her 
the  money  for  the  tickets.  As  he  saw  her  hands  ii 
old  black  kid  gloves  getting  the  silver  out  of  tht 
purse,  his  heart  contracted  with  pain  of  love  of  h 

She  was  quite  excited,  and  quite  gay.  He  snffei 
cause  she  woidd  talk  aloud  in  presence  of  the 
travellers. 

"  Now  look  at  that  Billy  cow ! "  she  said,  "  cai 
round  as  if  it  thought   it  was  a  circus." 

"  It 's  most  likely  a  bottfly,"  he  said  very  low. 

"A  what?"  she  asked  brightly  and  unashamed 

They  thought  awhile.  He  was  sensible  all  thi 
of  having  her  opposite  him.  Suddenly  their  eyes  m( 
she  smiled  to  him  —  a  rare,  intimate  smile,  beautifi 
brightness  and  love.    Then  each  looked  out  of  the  w 

The  sixteen  slow  miles  of  railway  journey  passed, 
mother  and  son  walked  down  Station  Street,  feelh 
excitement  of  lovers  having  an  adventure  togethe 
Carrington  Street  they  stopped  to  hang  over  the  pi 
and  look  at  the  barges  on  the  canal  below. 

"  It 's  just  like  Venice,"  he  said,  seeing  the  sunah 
the  water  that  lay  between  high  factory  walls. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  answered,  smiling. 

They  enjoyed  the  shops  immensely. 

"  Now  you  see  that  blouse,"  she  would  say,  "  wo' 
that  jush  suit  our  Annier  And  for  one-aDd-«le;efa 
ptn't  tha  t  cheap  ?  "  .^■■H 
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"  And  made  of  needlework  as  well,"  he  said, 
"  Ves," 

I  They  had  plenty  of  time,  so  they  did  not  hurry.  The 
itown  was  strange  and  delightful  to  them.  But  the  boy 
.1raa  tied  up  inside  in  a  knot  of  apprehension.  He  dreaded 
.Uie  interview  with  Thomas  Jordan. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  by  St.  Peter's  Church. 
They  turned  up  a  narrow  street  that  led  to  the  Castle. 
It  was  gloomy  and  old-fashioned,  having  low  dark  shops 
Bud  dark  green  house-doors  with  brass  knockers,  and 
.Jellow-ochred  doorsteps  projecting  on  to  the  pavement; 
tbcn  another  old  shop  whose  small  window  looked  like  a 
BUnning,  half-shut  eye.  Mother  and  son  went  cautiously, 
looking  everywhere  for  "  Thomas  Jordan  and  Son."  It 
KM  like  hunting  in  some  wild  place.  They  were  on  tiptoe 
if  excitement. 
Suddenly  they  spied  a  big,  dark  archway,  in  which 
'ere  names    of   various    firms,   Thomas    Jordan   among 

"Here  it  is!"  said  Mrs.  Morel.     "But  now  where  is 

/  looked  round.     On  one  side  was  a  queer,  dark. 
Bard  factory,  on  the  other  a  Commercial  Hotel. 
\'s  up  the  entry,"  said  Paul. 
\  they   ventured   under    the   archway,   as   into   the 
the  dragon.     They  emerged   into  a  wide  yard, 
Weil,  with  buildings  all  round.     It  was  littered  with 
md  bases,  and  cardboard.     The  sunshine  actually 
[  one  crate  whose  straw  was  streaming  on  to  the 
ike  gold.     But  elsewhere  the  place  was  like  a  pit. 
I  were    several    doors,    and    two    flights    of    steps. 
«^t  in  front,  on  a  dirty  glass  door  at  the  top  of 
llUircase,  loomed  the  ominous  words  "Thomas  Jordan 
-Surgical  Appliances."     Mrs.  Morel  went  first, 
B  followed  her.     Charles  I  mounted  his  scaffold  with 
r  heart  than  had  Paul  Morel  as  he  followed  "ivi?. 
I  up  tlie  dirty  steps  to  the  dirty  door, 

ahed  open  the  door,  and  stood  m  -pVeaaei  flBj 
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prise.  In  front  of  her  wn.s  ft  big  warehouse,  with  creiiii 
paper  parcels  everywhere,  and  clerks,  with  their  shii 
sleeves  rolled  back,  were  going  about  in  an  at-home  so 
of  way.  The  light  wits  subdued,  the  glossy  cream  parci 
seemed  luminous,  the  counters  were  of  dark  brown  woo 
All  wuB  quiet  and  very  homely,  Mrs.  Morel  took  two  ate; 
forward,  then  waited.  Paul  stood  behind  her.  She  had  i 
her  Sunday  bonnet  and  a.  black  veil;  he  wore  a  boj 
broad  white  collar  and  a  Norfolk  suit. 

One  of  the  clerks  looked  up.  He  was  thin  and  t« 
with  a  small  face.  His  way  of  looking  was  alert.  "Hm 
he  glanced  round  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  W 
a  glass  office.  And  then  he  came  forward.  He  did  ra 
say  anything,  but  leaned   in  a  gentle,  inquiring  fashi( 

^  towards  Mrs.  Morel. 
"  Can  I  see  Mr.  Jordan .''  "  she  asked. 
"I'll  fetch  him,"  answered  the  young  man. 
He  went  down  to  the  glass  office.     A  red-faced,  whib 
whiskered  old  man  looked  up.     He  reminded  Paul  of 
Pomeranian  dog.    Then  the  same  little  man  came  up  tl 
room.     He  had  short  legs,  was  rather  stout,  and  wore! 
alpaca  jacket.     So,  with  one  ear  up,  as  it  were,  he  can 
stoutly  and  inquiringly  down  the  room. 

"Good-morning!"  he  said,  hesitating  before  tSr 
Morel,  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she  were  a  customer  o 
not. 

"  Good-morning.     I  came  with  my  son,  Paul  MoM 

_   You  asked  him  to  call  this  morning," 

^to     "  Come  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Jordan,  in  a  rather  snaj^ 

^^littJe  manner  intended  to  be  businesslike. 

^^     They  followed  the  manufacturer  into  a  grubby  litti 

room,  upholstered  in  black  American  leather,  glossy  wffl 

the   rubbing   of   many   customers.      On    the    table  was 

pile  of  trusses,  yellow  wash-leather  hoops  tangled  togethd 

They  looked  new  and  living,     Paul  sniffed  the  odour  ( 

new  wash-leather.      He  wondered  what   the   things  wed 

^j-  this  time  he  was  so  much  stunned  that  he  only  x 

^£  outside  things. 
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down! "  said  Mr.  Jordan,  irritably  pointing  Mr^lj 
a  a  horse-lmir  cliair.     She  sat  on  tlie  edge  in  ( 
rtain  fashion.     Then  the  little  old  man  fidgeted  i 
d  a  paper. 

Did  you  write  this  letter?"  he  snapped,  thrustiiij 
;  Paul  recognized  as  his  own  notcpaper  in  front  ( 

Yes,"  he  answered. 

t  that  moment  he  was  occupied  in  two  ways :    first,  in 

ng  guilty  for  telling  a  lie,  since  William  had  composed 

tetter;   second,  in  wondering  why  his  letter  seemed  so 

nge  and  diff'ercnt,  in  the  fat,  red  hand  of  the 

1  what  it  had  been  when  it  lay  on  the  kitchen  tabla 

'as  like  part  of  himself,  gone  astray.      He  resented 

ffsy  the  man  held  it. 

Where  did  you  learn  to  write.''"  said  the  old  nianj 

aul  merely  looked  at  him  shaniedl^',  and  did  not  answer. 

He  h  a  bad  writer,"  put  in  Mrs.  Morel  apologetically. 

B  -she  pushed   up  her  veil.      Paul  hated  her  for  not 

g  prouder  with  this  common  little  man,  and  he  loved 

face  clear  of  the  veil. 

And  you  say  you  know  French?  "  inquired  the  litt 

I  still  sharply. 

Yes,"  said  Paul, 

What  school  did  you  go  to,''  " 

The  Board-school." 

And  did  you  learn  it  there?  " 

No  —  I  — "     The  boy   went   crimson   and   got   r 

ber. 

Hia  godfather  gave   liim  lessons,"  said  Mrs.  More] 

■pleading  and  rather  distant. 

T.  Jordan   hesitated.     Then,   in  his  irritable  manna 

e  always  seemed  to  keep  his  hands  ready  for  actio] 

B  pulled  another  sheet  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  i 

xl  it.     The  paper  made  a  crackling  noise.    He.  W'a^ 


■k:^ 


Jie  said.  ■ 
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^P  It  was  a  note  in  French,  in  thin,  flimsy  foreign  hai 
writing  that  the  boy  could  not  decipher.  He  stai 
blankly  at  the  paper, 

"  '  Monsieur,'  "  he  began;  then  he  looked  in  great  a 
fusion  at  Mr.  Jordan.     "  It  'a  the  —  it 's  the  —  " 

He  wanted  to  say  "handwriting,"  but  his  wits  woi 

no  longer  work,  even  sufficiently  to  supply  him  with  i 

^word.     Feeling  an  utter  fool,  and  hating  Mr.  Jordan, 

^Kturned  desperately  to  the  paper  again. 

^B     "  '  Sir,  —  Please  send  nne  '  - —  er  —  er  —  I  can't  tell  I 

^ — er  —  'two  pairs  —  gris  fil  has  —  grey   thread  stoi 

ings  ' • —  er  —  er  — '  sam  —  without '  —  er ^ — -I  can't  t 

the  words  —  er  — '  doigts  —  fingers  '  —  er  —  I  cant  t 

the  —  " 

He  wanted  to  say  "  handwriting,"  but  the  word  si 
refused  to  come.  Seeing  him  stuck,  Mr,  Jordan  snalct 
the  paper  from  him. 

"  '  Please  send  by  retusn  two  pairs  grey  thread  sto! 
ings  without  toes' " 

"  Well,"  flashed  Paul,  "  '  doigts  '  means  '  fingers  '  — 
well  —  as  a  rule  —  " 

The  little  man  looked  at  him.  Ho  did  not  km 
whether  "  doigts  "  meant  "  fingers  " ;  he  knew  that  for 
Am  purposes  it  meant  "  toes." 

"  Fingers  to  stockings !  "  he  snapped, 

"  Well,  it  does  mean  fingers,"  the  boy  persisted. 

He  hated  the  little  man,  who  made  such  a  clod  of  bi 
Mr,  Jordan  looked  at  the  pale,  stupid,  defiant  boy,  th 
at  the  mother,  who  sat  qiilet  and  with  that  peculiar  shl 
off  look  of  the  poor  who  have  to  depend  on  the  favour 
others. 

"  And  when  could  he  come?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Morel,  "  as  sooa  as  you  wish.  1 
has  finished  school  now." 

"  He  would  live  in  Bestwood.^  " 

"  Yea;   but  he  could  be  in  —  at  the  station  —  at  qu' 

ter  to  eight."  n 

■    "H'm!" 


aded  by  Paul's  being  engaged  as  junior  spiral  cierki 
ht  shillings  a  week.     TJie   boy  did  not  open   his 

to  say  another  word,  after  having  insisted  that 
f»  "  meant  "  fingers."  He  followed  his  mother  down 
airs.     Siie  looked  at  him  with  her  bright  blue  eyes  ■ 

love  and  joy. 

think  you  '11  like  it,"  she  said. 
')o%gtg  '  does  mean  '  fingers,'  mother,  and  it  was  the 
5-  I  could  n't  read  the  writing." 
ever  mind,  my  boy,  I  'ra  sure  he  'II  be  all  right,  and 
on't  see  much  of  him.  '  Was  n't  that  first  young 
nice?  I  'm  sure  you  '11  like  them." 
at  wasn't  Mr.  Jordan  common,  mother?  Does  he 
.  all?  » 

suppose  he  was  a  workman  who  has  got  on,"  she  ; 
"  You  must  n't  mind  people  so  much.  They  're  not 
disagreeable  to  you  —  it's  their  way.  You  always 
people  are  meaning  things  for  you.  But  they  don't." 
'as  very  sunny.  Over  the  big  desolate  space  of  the 
t-place  the  blue  sky  shimmered,  and  the  granite 
s  of  the  paving  glistened.  Shops  down  the  Long 
rere  deep  in  obscurity,  and  the  shadow  was  full  o 
;  Just  where  the  horse  trams  trundled  across  the 
t  was  a  row  of  fruit  stalls,  with  fruit  blazing  in 
in  — apples  and  piles  of  reddish  oranges,  small 
rage  plums  and  bananas.  There  was  a  warm  scent 
it  as  mother  and  son  passed.  Gradually  his  feeling 
ominy  and  of  rage  sank. 
Tiere  should  we  go  for  dinner?  "  asked  the  mother. 
fas  felt  to  be  a  reckless  extravagance.  Paul  had 
leen  in  an  eating-liouse  once  or  twice  in  his  life, 
len  only  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bun.  Most  of 
Dple  of  Bestwood  considered  that  tea  and  bread-and- 
,  and  perhaps  potted  beef,  was  all  they  could  afford 
in  Nottingham.  Real  cooked  dinner  was  considered 
EXtrav,T.gance.  Paul  felt  rather  guilty. 
y  found  a  place  that  looked  quite  c\\ea^,  "^v*. 
Htk  J/>re/  scanned  the  bill  of  fare,  Vier  \\ea.T\.  ■«»» 
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heavy,  things  were  bo  dear.     So  she  ordered  kidney  pie 

I  and  potatoes  as  the  cheapest  available  dish. 
"  We  ought  n't  to  have  conie  here,  mother,"  said  Pau 
"  Never  mind,"  she  said.     "  We  won't  come  again," 
.    She  insisted  on  his  having  a  small  currant  tart,  bccauj 
Ik  liked  sweets. 
"  I  don't  want  it,  mother,"  he  pleaded. 
"  Yes,"  she  insisted ;    "  jou  'il  have  it." 
And  she  looked  round  for  tlie  waitress.    But  the  waitres 
was  busy,  and  Mrs.  Morel  did  not  like  to  bother  her  then 
So  tile   mother  and  son  waited  for  the  girl's   pleastirt 
whilst  she  flirted  among  the  men. 

"  Brazen  hussy  !  "  said  Mrs.  Morel  to  Paul.  "  Lool 
now,  she  's  taking  that  man  Ms  pudding,  and  he  came  lonj 
after  us." 

"  It  does  n't  matter,  mother,"  said  Paul, 
Mrs.  Morel  was  angry.     But  she  was  too  poor,  andhd 
orders  were  too  meagre,  so  tliat  she  liad  not  the  courage  h 
insist  on  her  rights  just  then.     They  waited  and  waited 
"  Should  we  go,  mother?  "  he  said. 
Then  Mrs.  Morel  stood  up.     The  girl  was  passing  nei* 
"  Will  you  bring  one  currant  tart?  "  said  Mrs.  Mora 
clearly. 

The  girl  looked  round  insolently.  , 

►  **  Directly,"  she  said. 
I  "  We  have  waited  quite  long  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Mordi 
'  In  a  moment  the  girl  came  back  with  the  tart.  Mil 
Morel  asked  coldly  for  the  bill.  Paul  wanted  to  siiil 
through  the  floor.  He  marvelled  at  his  mother's  hardn«« 
He  knew  that  only  years  of  battling  had  taught  her  to  il 
sist  even  so  little  on  her  rights.  She  shrank  as  miio 
Laahe. 

^K  "  It 's  the  last  time  I  go  there  for  anything !  "  she  d 
|^^3ared,  when  tlicy  were  outside  the  place,  thankful  to  I 
clear. 

"  We  '11  go,"  she  said,  "  and  look  at  Kcep''j  and  Boo" 
and  one  or  tao  placea,  shall  weP  " 
_  2Sej-  Jiud  discussions  over  the  ^icUxtta,  a] 
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buy  him  a  little  sable  brush  that  he  hankered 
rt  this  indulgence  he  refused.  He  stood  in  front 
n'  shops  and  drapers'  shops  almost  bored,  but 
ir  her  to  be  interested.  They  wandered  on. 
I  just  look  at  those  black  grapes!"  she  said. 
jldte  jour  mouth  water.  I  've  wanted  some  of 
years,  but  I  s'U  have  to  wait  a  bit  before  I  get 

ke  rejoiced  in  the  florists,  standing  in  the  door- 
pi     Is  n't  it  simply  lovely  !  " 
>W,  in  the  darkness  of  the  shop,  an  elegant  young 
Ack  peering  over  the  counter  curiously, 
j'je  looking  at  you,"  he  said,  trying  to  draw  his 
ray. 

diat  U  itP  "  she  exclaimed,  refusing  to  be  moved. 
mi "  he  answered,  sniffing  hastily.  *'  Look, 
l^tubful." 

Kre  18^ — red  and  white.  But  really,  I  never 
ifca  to  smell  like  it!"  And,  to  his  great  relief, 
(  out  of  the  doorway,  but  only  to  stand  in  front 
kdow. 

f "  she  cried  to  him,  who  was  trying  to  get  out  of 
be  elegant  young  lady  in  black  —  the  shop-girl, 
Oust  look  here !  " 
M  reluctantly  back. 
I  just    look    at    that    fuschia !  "    she    exclaimed, 

?•  He  made  a  curious,  interested  sound.  "  You  'd 

ly  second  as  the  flowers  was  going  to  fall  off, 

i  30  big  an'  heavy." 

Mich  an  abundance!  "  she  cried. 

tbe  way  they  drop  downwards  with  their  threads 

M" 

P  she  exclaimed.     "  Lovely!  " 
r  who  'II  buy  it !  "  he  said. 

"  she  answered.     "  Nat  vtt." 
/  die  In  our  par/our."  « 
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"Yes,  beastly  cold,  sunless  hole;  it  kills  every  bit 
a  plant  you  put  in,  and  the  kitchen  chokes  them 
death," 

They  bought  a  few  things,  and  set  off  towards 
station.  Looking  up  th*  canal,  through  the  dark  p 
of  the  buildings,  they  saw  the  Castle  on  its  bluff  of  bro 
green-buslied  rock,  in  a  positive  miracle  of  delicate  s 
shine. 

"  Won't  it  be  nice  for  me  to  come  out  at  dinner-times 
said  Paul.  "  I  can  go  all  round  here  and  see  everythi 
I  s'll  love  it." 

"  You  will,"  assented  his  mother. 

He  had  spent  a  perfect  afternoon  with  his  motl 
They  arrived  home  in  the  mellow  evening,  happy,  i 
glowing,  and  tired. 

In  the  morning  he  filled  in  the  form   for  hia  ! 
ticket  and  took  it  to  the  station.     When  he  got  back, 
mother  was  just  beginning  to  wash  the  floor, 
crouched  up  on  the  sofa. 

"  He  says  it  '11  bo  here  by  Saturday,"  he  said. 

"  And  how  much  will  it  be?  " 

"  About  one  pound  eleven,"  he  said. 

She  went  on  washing  her  floor  in  silence. 

"  Is  it  a  lot.'  "  he  asked. 

*"  It 's  no  more  than  I  thought,"  she  answered. 
"  An'  I  s'll  earn  eight  shillings  a  week,"  he  said. 
She  did  not  answer,  but  went  on  with  her  work.    At  1 
she  said: 

"  That  William  promised  me,  when  he  went  to  LontJ 
as  he  'd  give  me  a  pound  a  month.  He  has  given  me ' 
shillings  —  twice;  and  now  I  know  he  hasn't  a  farthl 
if  I  asked  him.  Not  that  I  want  it.  Only  just  now  yoi) 
think  be  miglit  be  able  to  help  with  tliia  ticket,  »li 
I  'd  never  expected," 

"  He  earns  a  lot,"  said  Paul. 

"  He  earns  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.    But  thej 
aJ/  alike.     They're  large  in  promises,  but  it 'a  j       ' 
^Ji'ttJe  fulfflment  you  get." 
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ffspends  over  fifty  shillings  a  week  on  himaelf,"  said 

id  I  keep  this  house  on  less  than  thirty,"  she 
I ;  "  and  am  supposed  to  find  money  for  extras, 
hey  don't   care  about   helping  you,   once   they  Ve 

He  'd  rather  spend  it  on  that  dressed-up  creature." 
le  should  have  her  own  money  if  she  's  so  grand," 
aul. 

le  should,  but  she  has  n't.     I  asked  him.     And  / 
be  doesn't  buy  her  a  gold  bangle  for  nothing.     I 
r  whoever  bought  me  a  gold  bangle." 
'iam  was  succeeding  with  his  "  Gipsy,"  as  he  called 
He  asked   the   girl  — her    name   was  Louisa  Lily- 

Western  —  for  a  photograph  to  send  to  his  mother. 
loto  came  —  a  handsome  btimcttc,  taken  in  profile, 
ng  slightly  —  and,  it  might  be,  quite  naked,  for  on 
olograph  not  a  scrap  of  clothing  was  to  be  seen, 

naked  bust. 
;3,"  wrote  Mrs.  Morel  to  her  son,  "  the  photograph' 
jie    is   very    striking,   and   I    can    see   she   must  be 
fcive.     But  do  you  think,  mj  boy,  it  was  very  good 
if  a  girl  to  give  her  young  man  that  photo  to  send 

mother- — the  first,''     Certainly  the  shoulders  are 
'ui,  as  you  say.     But  I  hardly  expected  to  see  so 
)f  them  at  the  first  view." 
el  found  the  photograph  standing  on  the  chiffonier 

parlour.     He  came  out  with  it  between  his  thick 

and  finger. 

ho  dost  reckon  this  is?"  he  asked  of  his  wife. 

'a  the  girl  our  William  is  going  with,"  replied  Mrs, 

'Er  's  a  bright  spark,  from  th'  look  on  'er,  an' 
a  do  bim  owermuch  good  neither.     Who  is 

ir  name  is  Louisa  Lily  Denys  Western." 
i'   come   again   to-morrer!"   exclaimed  the   minM. 
^  'er  an  actress  P  "  J 

mm  Dot.    She  's  supposed  to  be  a  lady."       ^^^d 
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"  I  'II  bet ! "  ha  exclaimed,  still  staring  at  the  photm 
A  lady,  is  she?    An'  liow  much  does  she  reckoa  ter  kee 
up  this  sort  o'  game  on?  " 

"  On  nothing.  She  lives  with  an  old  aunt,  whom  sll 
hates,  and  takes  what  bit  of  money  's  given  her." 

"  H'm !  "  said  Morel,  laying  down  the  photograpl 
"  Then  he  's  a  fool  to  ha'  ta'en  up  wi'  such  a  one  I 
that." 

"  Dear  Mater,"  William  replied.  "  I  'm  sorry  jo 
did  n't  like  the  photograph.  It  never  occurred  to  n 
when  I  sent  it,  that  you  mightn't  think  it  decent.  Ho 
ever,  I  told  Gyp  that  it  did  n't  quite  suit  your  prim  w 
proper  notions,  so  she  's  going  to  send  you  another,  thai 
hope  will  please  you  better.  She  's  always  being  phol 
graphed ;  in  fact,  the  photographers  ask  her  if  they  ml 
take  her  for  nothing." 

Presently  tlie  new  photograph  came,  with  a  little  lil 
note  from  the  girl.  This  time  the  young  lady  was  sf 
in  a  bhick  satin  evening  bodice,  c\it  square,  with  lit 
puff  sleeves,  and  black  lace  hanging  down  her  beautli 
arras. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  ever  wears  anything  except  eved 
clothes,"  said  Mrs.   Morel   sarcastically.     "  I  'm  suK 
ought   to  be  impressed." 
B       "You  are  disagreeable,  mother,"  said  Paul.     "I  thi 
^^^e  first  one  with  bare  shoulders  is  lovely," 
^1'    "  Do  you?  "  answered  his  mothpr.    "  Well,  I  don't." 
■        On  the  Monday  morning  the  boy  got  up  at  six  to  sti 
work.      He   had   the   season-ticket,   which    had    cost  sU 
bitterness,  in  his  waistcoat-pocket.     He  loved  it  with 
bars  of  yellow  across.    His  mother  packed  his  dinner  ii 
small,  shut-up  basket,  and  he  set  off  at  a  quarter  to  «" 
to  catch  the  7.13  train.     Mrs.  Morel  came  to  the  eat  ■, 
end  to  see  him  off. 

It  was  a  perfect  morning.  From  the  ash-tree  the  di  j 
der  green  fruits  that  the  children  call  "  pigeons  "  w  ; 
twinkling  gtiiy  down  on   a  little  breeze,  into  the 

■dena  of  the  houses.    Tlie  vaWoy  ■*'b.9  luW  of  a  " 
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I,  through  which  tlic  ripe  corn  shimmered,  and' 
he  steam  from  Minton  pit  melted  swiftly.  Puffs 
ame.  Piiul  looked  over  the  high  woods  of  Alders-^ 
the  country  gleamed  and  home  had  never  puUedl 
powerfully.  )*■ " 

-morning,  mother,"  he  said,  smiHng,  but 'J 

■morning,"  she  replied  cheerfully  and  tea* 
od  in  her  white  apron  on  the  open  road,  * 
9  he  crossed  the  field.  He  had  a  small,  c"* 
't  looked  full  of  life.  She  felt,  as 
g  over  the  field,  that  where  he  dctcrmini 
d  get.  She  thought  of  William.  He  ^ 
Jie  fence  instead  of  going  round  to  the 
Kf  in  London,  doing  well,  Paul  would  hc" 
ittingham.  Now  she  had  two  sons  in  the  world. 
1  think  of  two  places,  great  centres  of  industry, 
;hat  she  had  put  a  man  into  each  of  them,  that 
I  would  work  out  what  she  wanted;  they  were 
!«m  her,  they  were  of  her,  and  their  works  also 
hers.  All  the  morning  long  she  thought  of  Paul. 
it  o'clock  he  climbed  the  dismal  stairs  of  Jor- 
^cal  Appliance  Factory,  and  stood  helplessly 
le  first  great  parcel-rack,  waiting  for  somebody 
W  up.  The  place  was  still  not  awake.  Over  the 
fcere  great  dust  sheets.  Two  men  only  had  ar- 
f  were  heard  talking  in  a  comer,  as  they  took 
fcoats  and  rolled  up  their  shirt-sleeves.  It  was 
tight.  Evidently  there  was  no  rush  of  punctu- 
«]  listened  to  the  voices  of  the  two  clerks.  Then 
someone  cough,  and  saw  in  the  office  at  the  end 
jm  an  old,  decaying  clerk,  in  a  round  amoking- 
lek  velvet  embroidered  with  red  and  green,  open- 
)l.  He  waited  and  waited.  One  of  the  junior 
at  to  the  old  man,  greeted  him  cheerily  and 
evidently  the  old  "  chief  "  was  deaf.  Then  tUa 
low  came  striding  iniportantVy  dow^i.  \.i  ^ffl 
'He  spied  Paul.  ^^^M 
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"  Hello !  "  he  aaid.     "  You  the  new  lad  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Paul. 

t-'-H'm!     What 's  your  name?  " 

''Paul  Morel." 

r  PbbI  MorelP    All  right,  you  come  on  round  1 

followed   him    round    the    rectangle   of    i 
lireom  was  second  storey.     It  had  a  great  hoi 
M.'e  of  the  floor,  fenced  as  with  a  wall  of  countd 
(•Ufchis  wide  shaft  the  lifts  went,  and  the  light  | 
storey.      Also   there   was   a   correspond] 
a  J  (hole  in  the  ceiling,  and  one  could  see  abo^ 
e  of  the  top  floor,  some  machinery ;  and  ri^ 
tad  was  the  glass  roof,  and  all  light  for  tl^ 
I  came  downwards,  getting  dimmer,  so  thatS 
ways  night  on  the  ground  floor  and  rather  f ' 
the   second   floor.      The    factory   was   the   top   1 
warehouse  the  second,  the  storehouse  the  ground  fldj 
was  an  insanitary,  ancient  place. 

Paul  was  led  round  to  a  very  dark  comer. 
"  This  is  the  '  Spiral '  corner,"  said  the  clerk.  "  Yll 
Spiral,  with  Pappleworth,  He  's  your  boss,  but  he'T 
come  yet.  He  does  n't  get  here  till  half-past  ei^t.f 
you  can  fetch  the  letters,  if  you  like,  from  Mr.  M^ 
down  there." 

The  young  man  pointed  to  the  old  clerk  in  the  offiKB 
"  All  right,"  said  Paul. 

"  Here  's  a  peg  to  hang  your  cap  on.  Here  are  J 
entry  ledgers.    Mr.  Pappleworth  won't  be  long," 

And  the  thin  young  man  stalked  away  with  long,  birf 
strides  over  the  hollow  wooden  floor. 

After  a  minute  or  two  Paul  went  down  and  stood  | 
the  door  of  the  glass  office.  The  old  clerk  in  the  sniokn 
cap  looked  down  over  the  rim  of  his  spectacles. 

"  Good-morning,"  he  said,  kindly  and  impress!' 
"You  want  the  -  letters  for  the  Spiral  departn 
Thomas.''"  ^ 

Pau}  resenied  being  caDed  "Thomas."     But  he  ^_ 
^e  letters  and  returned    to  h\a  daxVi  "place,  wfaM^I 
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made  an  angle,  where  the  great  parcel-rack  c 
d,  and  where  there  were  three  doors  in  the  corner 
it  on  a  high  stool  and  read  the  letters  —  those  whoa 
writing  was  not  too  difficult.  They  ran  as  follows; 
Vill  you  please  send  me  at  once  a  pair  of  lady's  sill 
1  thigh-hose,  witliout  feet,  such  as  I  had  from  yoi 
ear ;  length,  thigh  to  knee,"  etc.  Or,  "  Major  Chaia 
In  wishes  to  repeat  his  previous  order  for  a  silk  non 
c  suspensory  bandage." 

iny  of  these  letters,  some  of  them  in  French  or  Noi 
n,  were  a  great  puzzle  to  the  boy.  He  sat  on  I 
nervously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  "  boss."  ] 
■ed  tortures  of  shyness  when,  at  half-past  eight,  t 
ry  giris  for  upstairs  trooped  past  him. 
•.  Pappleworth  arrived,  chewing  a  chlorodyae  gum 
Hint  twenty  to  nine,  when  all  the  other  men  ^ 
jrk.  He  was  a  thin,  sallow  man  with  a  red  nose 
,  staccato,  and  smartly  but  stiffly  dressed.  He  » 
t  thirty-six  years  old.  There  was  something  rathe 
;gj,"  rather  smart,  rather  'cute  and  shrewd,  am 
thing  warm,  and  something  slightly  contemptlU 
thim. 

fou  my  new  lad?  "  he  said, 
ul  stood  up  and  said  he  was. 
'etched  the  letters?  " 
■.  Pappleworth  gave  a  chew  to  his  gum. 

Copied  'em?  " 

so." 

Veil,  come  on  then,  let 's  look  slippy.    Changed  youj 

Jo." 

fou  want  to  bring  an  old  coat  and  leave  it  here.* 
renounced  the  last  words  with  the  chlorodyne  gun! 
en  his  side  teeth.  He  vanished  into  darkness  behind 
reat  parcel-rack,  reappeared  coatless,  turning  up  a 
t  striped  shirt-cuff  over  a  thin  and  hairy  a.Tm,  "^Vs^o. 
■Bed  into  h!a  coat.    Paul  noticed  \iov)  Wm  V^  -wwi 
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and  that  his  trousers  were  in  folds  behind.  He  sel 
stool,  dragged  it  beside  the  boy's,  and  sat  down. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said, 

Paul  took  a  seat. 

Mr.  Pappleworth  was  very  close  to  him.  The 
Beized  the  letters,  snatched  a  long  entry-book  out 
rack  in  front  of  him,  flting  it  open,  seized  a  pen,  and 

"  Now  look  here.  You  want  to  eopy  these  letti 
here."  He  sniffed  twieo,  gave  a  quick  chew  at  his^ 
stared  fixedly  at  a  letter,  then  went  very  still  an 
sorbed,  and  wrote  the  entry  rapidly,  in  a  beautiful 
.ishing  hand.     He  glanced  quickly  at  Pauh  ^m 

"See  that?"  H 

"  Yes."  ■ 

"Think  you  can  do  it  all  right P  "  ^^ 

"Yes." 

"  All  right  then,  let 's  see  you." 

He  sprang  off  his  stool.  Paul  took  a  pen.  Mr.  Pi 
worth  disappeared.  Paul  rather  liked  copying  the  It 
but  he  wrote  slowly,  laboriously,  and  exceedingly  1 
He  was  doing  the  fourth  letter,  and  feeling  quite 
and  happy,  when  Mr.  Pappleworth  reappeared. 

"  Now  then,  how'r'  yer  getting  on.'    Done  'em?  " 

He  leaned  over  the  boy's  shoulder,  chewing,  and  sm 
of  chlorodyne. 

"  Strike  my  bob,  lad,  but  you  're  a  beautiful  wri 
he  exclaimed  satirically.  "  Ne'er  mind,  how  many 
done?  Only  three!  I  'd  'a'  eaten  'em.  Get  on,  my  la 
put  numbers  on  'em.     Here,  look  !     Get  on  !  " 

Paul  ground  away  at  the  letters,  whilst  Mr,  Pi 
worth  fussed  over  various  jobs.  Suddenly  the  boy  a1 
as  a  shrill  whistle  sounded  near  his  ear.  Mr.  Pappk 
came,  took  a  plug  out  of  a  pipe,  and  said,  in  an  ama 
cross  and  bossy  voice: 

"  Yes?  " 

Paul  heard  a  faint  voice,  like  a  woman's,  out  i 
moulh  of  the  tube.  He  gazed  in  wonder,  nevec  ] 
neeji  a  speaking-tube  befoUsjfi 
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"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Papplewortli  disagreeably  into  the 
ibe,  "  you  'd  better  get  some  of  your  back  work  done. 

Again  the  woman's  tiny  voice  was  heard,  sounding 
retty  and  cross. 

"  I  've  not  time  to  stand  here  while  j'ou  talk,"  said  J 
apple  worth,  and  he  pushed  the  plug  into  the  tube. 

"  Come,  my  lad,"  he  said  imploringly  to  Paul,  "  there  'f 
ally  trying  out  for  them  orders.  Can't  you  buck  up  a 
t?"  Here,  come  out!" 

He  took  the  book,  to  Paul's  inimenae  chagrin,  and  began 
le  copying  himself.  He  worked  quickly  and  well.  This 
me,  he  seized  some  strips  of  long  yellow  paper,  about 
iree  inches  wide,  and  made  out  the  day's  orders  for  the 
Drk-girls. 

"  You  'd  better  watch  me,"  he  said  to  Paul,  working  all 
le  while  rapidly.  Paul  watched  the  weird  little  draw- 
^  of  legs,  and  thighs,  and  ankles,  with  the  strokes  ticross 
id  the  numbers,  and  the  few  brief  directions  which  His 
lief  made  upon  the  yellow  paper.  Then  Mr.  Papple- 
Drth  finished  and  jumped  up. 

"  Come  on  with  me,"  he  said,  and  the  yellow  papers 
»ing  in  bis  hands,  he  dashed  -through  a  door  and  down 
kne  stairs,  into  the  basement  where  the  gas  was  burning. 
hey  crossed  the  cold,  damp  storeroom,  then  a  long, 
■eary  room  with  a  long  table  on  trestles,  into  a  smaller, 
«y  apartment,  not  very  high,  which  had  been  built  on  to 
e  main  building.  In  this  room  a  small  woman  with  s.  - . 
d  serge  blouse,  and  her  black  hair  done  on  top  of  hauJ 
Bd,  was  waiting  like  a  proud  little  bantam.  '^M 

■•Here  y'are!"  said  Pappleworth.  1 

•*  1  think  it  is  '  here  you  are ! '  "  exclaimed  Polly.    "  The 
pIb  have  been  here  nearly  half  an  hour  waiting.     Just 
iikk  of  tlie  time  wasted!  " 
**  You  tbink  of  getting  yoiir  work  done  and  not  talking 

much,"  said  Mr.  Pappleworth.     "  You  could  ha'  been. 
E^ing  off." 
**You  know  quife  well  we  finished   evexjttviTvg  offi.  o^ 
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Saturday ! "   cried  Polly,   flying  at  him,  her  dark  eye 
flashing. 

"  Tu-tu-tu-tu-terteiter  !  "  he  mocked.  "Here's  you: 
new  lad.     Don't  ruin  him  as  you  did  the  last," 

"'As  we  did  the  last!'"  repeated  Polly.  "Yea,  » 
do  a  lot  of  ruining,  we  do.  My  word,  a  lad  would  taki 
some  ruining  after  he  'd  been  with  you." 

"  It 's  time  for  work  now,  not  for  talk,"  said  Mr 
Pappleworth  severely  and  coldly. 

"  It  was  time  for  work  some  time  back,"  said  Pollj 
marching  away  with  her  head  in  the  air.  She  was  ai 
erect  little  body  of  forty. 

In  that  room  were  two  round  spiral  machines  on  tin 
bench  under  the  window.  Through  the  inner  doorway  wai 
another,  longer  room,  with  six  more  machines.  A  littil 
group  of  girls,  nicely  dressed  and  in  white  aprons,  stoM 
talking  together. 

"  Have  you  nothing  else  to  do  but  talk?  "  said  Jfc 
Pappleworth.  '. 

"  Only  wait  for  you,"  said  one  handsome  girl,  laughing 

"  Well,  get  on,  get  on,"  he  said.  "  Come  on,  my  U^ 
You  '11  know  your  road  down  here  again." 

And  Paul  ran  upstairs  after  his  chief.  He  was  ^Wfl 
some  checking  and  invoicing  to  do.  He  stood  at  the  desll^ 
labouring  in  his  execrable  handwriting.  Presently  Mr.. 
Jordan  came  strutting  down  from  the  glass  office  aw 
stood  behind  him,  to  the  boy's  great  discomfort.  'Suit 
denly  a  red  and  fat  finger  was  thrust  on  the  form  IH 
was  filling  in. 

"  Mr.  J.  A.  Bates,  Esquire!  "  exclaimed  the  cross  v 
just  behind  his  car. 

Paul  looked  at  "  Mr.  J.  A.  Bates,  Esquire  "  in  hia  o" 
vile  writing,  and  wondered  what  was  the  matter  now. 

"  Did  n't  they  teach  you  any  better  than  that  while  th^ 
were  at  it?  If  you  put '  Mr.'  you  don't  put '  Esquire'- 
a  man  can't  he  both  at  once." 

7'he  boy  regretted  his  loo-much  generosity  in  c 
''ng  of  honours,    hesitated,  and  V\t\\  Vie.'ccfcVm^  f 
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:ratched  out  the  "  Mr."  Then  all  at  once  Mr.  Jordan 
latched  away  the  invoice. 

"Make  another!  Are  you  going  to  send  that  to  a 
entlemanP  "     And  he  tore  up  the  blue  form  irritably. 

Paul,  his  ears  red  with  shame,  began  again.  Still  Mr. 
or  dan  watched. 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  do  teach  in  school.  You  '11 
ive  to  write  better  than  that.  Lads  learn  nothing  now- 
lays,  but  how  to  recite  poetry  and  play  the  fiddle, 
[ave  you  seen  his  writing?  "  he  asked  of  Mr.  Papple- 
orth. 

"Yes;  prime,  isn't  it?"  replied  Mr.  Pappleworth 
.differently. 

Mr.  Jordan  gave  a  little  grunt,  not  unamiable.  Paul 
iTined  that  his  master's  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite, 
ideed,  the  little  manufacturer,  although  he  spoke  bad 
nglish,  was  quite  gentleman  enough  to  leave  his  men 
one  and  to  take  no  notice  of  trifles.  But  he  knew  he 
jd  not  look  like  the  boss  and  owner  of  the  show,  so  he 
id  to  plaj  his  role  of  proprietor  at  first,  to  put  things 
i-a  right  footing. 

"Let's  see,  what's  your  name?"  asked  Mr.  Papplfe^ 
orth  of  the  boy.  ^^ 

"  Paul  Morel."  "I 

It  is  curious  that  children  suffer  so  much  at  having  to ' 
ronouDce  their  own  names. 

"  Paul  Morel,  is  it?  AH  right,  you  Paul-More]  through 
»em  things  there,  and  then  —  " 

Mr.  Pappleworth  subsided  on  to  a  stool,  and  began 
nting.  A  girl  came  up  from  out  of  a  door  just  behind, 
Ut  some  newly  pressed  elastic  web  appliances  on  the 
•(inter,  and  returned.  Mr.  Pappleworth  picked  up  the 
hitcy-blue  knee-band,  examined  it,  and  its  yellow  order- 
fcper  quickly,  and  put  it  on  one  side.  Next  was  a  flesh- 
lak  "  leg."  He  went  through  the  few  things,  wrote  out 
<;ouple  of  orders,  and  called  to  Paul  to  accompany  him. 
hi;  time  they  went  through  the  door  whence  ttvc  giT\\\».^ 
Emed.    There  Paul  found  himself  at  the  top  oi  a\i^^ 
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BwFOodun  flight,  of  steps,  and  below  him  snw  n,  room 
windows  round  two  sides,  and  at  the  farther  end  hi 
dozen  girls  sitting  bending  over  the  benches  in  the 
from  the  window,  sewing.  They  were  singing  tog( 
_ ."  Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue,"  Hearing  the  door  opt 
"Jiey  all  turned  round,  to  see  Mr.  Pappleworth  and 
boking  down  on  them  from  the  far  end  of  the  room.  "J 
ratopped  singing, 

"Can't  you  make  a  bit  less  row?"  said  Mr.  Paj 
,     "  Folk 'U  think  we  keep  cats." 

A  hunchback  woman  on  a  high  stool  turned  her  1 
tather  heavy  face  towards  Mr.  Pappleworth,  and  saii 
'l  contralto  voice: 

"  They  're  all  tom-cats  then." 

In  vain  Mr.  Pappleworth  tried  to  be  impressive 
Paul's  benefit.  He  descended  the  steps  into  the  finis}; 
off  room,  and  went  to  the  hunchback  Fanny.  She  had 
a  short  body  on  her  hig-h  stool  that  her  head,  wit! 
great  bands  of  bright  brown  hair,  seemed  over  large 
did  her  pale,  heavy  face.  She  wore  a  dress  of  green-b 
cashmere,  and  her  wrists,  coming  out  of  the  narrow  d 
were  thin  and  flat,  as  she  put  down  her  work  nervoi 
He  showed  her  something  that  was  wrong  with  a  k 
cap. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  you  need  n't  come  blaming  it  oi 
It 's  not  my  fault."      Her   colour  mounted  to 
iheek. 

"  I  never  said  it  was  your  fault.  Will  you  do  as  I 
roup"  replied  Mr.  Pappleworth  shortly. 

"  You  don't  say  it 's  my  fault,  but  you  'd  like  to  m 

tpilt  as  it  was,"  the  hunchback  woman   cried,  almost 

Then  she  snatched  the  knee-cap  from  her  "boi 

taying:    "Yes,  I'll  do  it  for  you,  but  you  needn't 

Biappy." 

"  Here  's  your  new  lad,"  said  Mr.  Pappleworth. 

Fanny  turned,  smiling  very  gently  on  Paul. 

"  Oh !  "  she  said.  , 

m"'Ye3;   don't  make  a  soUy  ot \vim \i«tw|UUMj^^ 


'  It '( 
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'ud  make  a  softy  of  him,'' 


I  not  us  I 
dignantlj, 

"  Come  on  then,  Paul,"  said  Mr.  Papplewc 
*'  Au  rcvoy,  Paul,"  said  one  of  the  girls. 
There  was  a  titter  of  laughter.    Paul  went  out,  blushil 
eply,  not  having  spoken  a  word. 
The  day  was  very  long.     All  morning  the  work-peojJ 
■re   coming  to   speak  to    Mr.   Papplcworth.      Paul  weI 
iting  or  learning  to  make  up  parcels,  ready  for  \)\ 
dday  post.     At  one  o'clock,  or,  rather,  at  a  quarter  tl 
e,  Mr.  Pappleworth  disappeared  to  catch  his  train: 
cd  in  the  suburbs.     At  one  o'clock,  Paul,  feeling  vi 
(t,  took  his  dinner-basket  down  into  the  stockroom  inl 
e  basement,  that  had  the  long  table  on  trestles,  and  atel 
(  meal  hurriedly,  alone  in  that  cellar  of  gloom  and  dcso- 
tion.     Then  he  went  out  of  doors.    The  brightness  and  I 
e  freedom  of  the  streets  mjtde  him  feel  adventurous  and  1 
.ppy.     But  at  two  o'clock  he  was  back  in  the  corner  of 
e  big  room.      Soon  the  work-girls  went  trooping  past, 
iking  remarks.     It  was  the  commoner  girls  who  worked 
"    '  8  at  the  heavy  tasks  of  truss-making  and  the  finish- 
I  of  artificial  limbs.     He  waited  for  Mr.  Pappleworth, 
1  knowing  what  to  do,  sitting  scribbling  on  the  yellow 
ler-paper.     Mr.  Pappleworth  came  at  twenty  minutes 
Bhroc.     Then  he  sat  and  gossiped  with  Paul,  treating 
boy  entirely  as  an  equal,  even  in  age. 

the    afternoon    there   was   never    very   much   to   do, 

3  near  the  week-end,  and  the  accounts  had  to 

At  five  o'clock  all  the  men  went  down  into 

■ingcoH  with  tJie  table  on  trestles,  and  there  they  had 

Bating  bread-and-butter  on  the  bare,  dirty  boards, 

t  with  the  same  kind  of  ugly  haste  and  slovenliness 

■hich  they  ate  their  meal.      And  yet   upstairs   the 

nhere  among  them  was  always  jolly  and  clear.     The 

ind  the  trestles  affected  them. 

'  tea,  when  all  the  ga8<!s  were  lighted,  teoTk  'swvH. 

riskly.    There  was  the  big  evening  posV  to  ?[,eV  *^'S 

«nd  newly    pressed   ^V' 
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workrooms.  Paul  had  made  out  the  invoices.  Now  he  had 
the  packing  up  and  addressing  to  do,  then  he  had  to  weigh 
bis  stock  of  parcels  on  tlie  scales.  Everywhere  voices  were 
calling  weights,  there  was  the  chink  of  metal,  the 
snapping  of  string,  the  hurrying  to  old  Mr,  Melling  for 
stamps.  And  at  last  the  postman  came  with  his  sack, 
laughing  and  jolly.  Then  everything  slacked  off,  and  Paul 
took  his  dinner-basket  and  ran  to  the  station  to  catch  the 
eight-twenty  train,  The  da_y  in  the  factory  was  just 
twelve  hours  long. 

His  mother  sat  waiting  for  him  rather  anxiously.    He 
had  to  walk  from  Kcston,  so  was  not  home  until  about 
twenty  past  nine.     And  he  left  the  house  before  seven  in 
the  morning.     Mrs.  Morel  was  rather  anxious  about  his 
health.     But  she  herself  had  had  to  put  up  with  ao  much 
that  she  expected  her  children  to   take  the   same  odds. 
They  must  go  tlirough  with  what  came.     And  Paul  stajedl" 
at  Jordan's,  although  all  the  time  he  was  there  his  health  |^ 
suffered  from  the  darkness  and  lack  of  air  and  the  long  I" 
hours.  Iz. 

He  came  in  pale  and  tired.  His  mother  looked  at  him. 
She  saw  he  was  rather  pleased,  and  her  anxiety  aD 
went. 

"Well,  and  how  was  It?"  she  asked. 

"  Ever  so  funny,  mother,"  he  replied.  "  You  don't  ha« 
to  work  a  bit  hard,  and  they  're  nice  with  you." 

"And  did  you  get  on  all  right?  " 

"  Yes ;     they    only    say   my   writing  's  bad.      But  Sw 
Pappleworth  —  he  's   my   man  —  said   to    Mr.    Jorc 
should  be  all  right,    I  'm  Spiral,  mother;  you  must 
and  see.     It 's  ever  so  nice." 

Soon  he  liked  Jordan's.     Mr.  Pappleworth,  who  had! 
certain    "  saloon    bar "    flavour    about    him,    was    alifftj 
natural,  and  treated  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  conn 
Sometimes  the  "  Spiral  boss  "  was  irritable,  and 
more  lozenges  than  over.    Even  then,  however,  he  wi 
tffeasive,  but  one  of  those  people  who  hurt  themsel' 
Utf  oim  irritability  more  than  t^ve-j  W-rt.  Q\iKr 
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*  Have  n't  jou  done  that  petf  "  he  would  cry.  "  Go 
on,  be  a  month  of  Sundays," 

Again,  and  Paul  could  understand  him  least  then,  he 
was  jocular  and  in  high  spirits, 

"  I  'm  going  to  bring  my  little  Yorkshire  terrier  bitch 
to-morrow,"  he  said  jubilantly  to  Paul. 

"  What  's  a  Yorkshire  terrier?  " 

"  Don't  know  what  a  Yorkshire  terrier  is?  Don't  knote 
a  Yorkshire  —  "     Mr.  Pappleworth  was  aghast, 

**  la  it  a  little  silky  one  —  colours  of  iron  and  rusty 
silver?  " 

"  That 's  it,  my  lad.  She  's  a  gem.  She  's  had  five 
pounds'  worth  of  pups  already,  and  she 's  worth  over 
seven  pounds  herself ;  and  she  does  n't  weigh  twenty 
ounces," 

The  next  day  the  bitch  came.  She  was  a  shivering, 
miserable  morsel.  Paul  did  not  care  for  her;  she  seemed 
BO  like  a  wet  rag  that  would  never  dry.  Then  a  man 
called  for  her,  and  began  to  make  coarse  jokes.  But  Mr, 
Pappleworth  nodded  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  boy, 
and  the  talk  went  on  sotto  voce. 

Mr.  Jordan  only  made  one  more  excursion  to  watch 
Paul,  and  then  the  only  fault  he  found  was  seeing  the  boy 
lay  his  pen  on  the  counter. 

"  Put  your  pen  in  your  car.  if  you  're  going  to  be  a 
«lerk.  Pen  in  your  ear !  "  And  one  day  he  said  to  the 
lad,  "Why  don't  you  hold  your  shoulders  straighter? 
Come  down  here,"  when  he  took  him  into  the  glass  office 
«nd  fitted  him  with  special  braces  for  keeping  the  shoul- 
vlers  square. 

But  Paul  liked  the  girls  best.  The  men  seemed  common 
and  rather  dull.  He  liked  them  all,  but  they  were  unin- 
teresting. Polly,  the  little  brisk  overseer  downstairs,  find- 
ing Paul  eating  in  the  cellar,  asked  him  if  she  could  cook 
hioi  anything  on  her  little  stove.  Next  day  his  mother 
IBlBMe  him  a  dish  that  could  be  heated  up.  He  \,ooV\'t  isjXq 
the  pleasant,  clean  room  to  Polly.  And  ^ex^  sooivi^  ^*^ 
^  te  do  established  custom   that  he  should  Wve  &3i^ 
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witli  her.  When  he  came  in  at  eight  in  the  morning 
took  his  basket  to  her,  and  when  he  came  down  at  o 
o'clock  she  had  his  dinner  ready. 

He  was  not  very  tail,  and  pale,  with  thick  chestnut  ha 
irregular  features,  and  a  wide,  full  mouth.  She  was  li 
B.  small  bird,  He  often  called  her  a  "  robinet."  Thou, 
naturally  rather  quiet,  he  would  sit  and  chatter  with  i 
for  hours,  telling  her  about  his  home.  The  girls  all  lik 
to  Iiear  him  talk.  They  often  gathered  in  a  little  cin 
while  he  sat  on  a  bench,  and  held  forth  to  them,  lau^Ul 
Some  of  them  regarded  him  as  a  curious  little  creatu: 
so  serious,  yet  so  bright  and  jolly,  and  always  bo  delict 
in  his  way  with  them.  They  all  liked  him,  and  he  ador 
them.  Polly  he  felt  he  belonged  to.  Then  Connie,  wi 
her  mane  of  red  hair,  her  face  of  apple-blossom,  ll 
murmuring  voice,  such  a  lady  in  her  shabby  black  fro* 
appealed  to  his  romantic  side, 

"  When  you  sit  winding,"  he  said,  "  it  looks  as  if  y 
were  spinning  at  a  spinning-wheel  —  it  loolis  ever  so  ni' 
You  remind  me  of  Elaine  in  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King.'  I 
draw  you  if  I  could." 

And  she  glanced  at  him  blushing  shyly.  And  later  i 
he  had  a  sketch  he  prized  very  much:  Connie  sitting  i 
the  stool  before  the  wheel,  her  flowing  mane  of  red  hfl 
on  her  rusty  black  frock,  her  red  mouth  shut  and  serioi 
running  the  scarlet  thread  off  the  hank  on  to  the  reel. 

With  Louie,  handsome  and  brazen,  who  always  seem 
to  thrust  her  hip  at  him.  he  usually  joked. 

Emma  was  rather  plain,  rather  old,  and  condescendin 
But  to  condescend  to  him  made  her  happy,  and  he  d 

Iliot  mind. 
_  "  How  do  you  put  needles  in?  "  he  asked. 
I   "  Go  away  and  don't  bother." 
"   "  But  I  ought  to  know  how  to  put  needles  in." 
She  groutid  at  her  machine  all  the  wliile  steadily. 
"  There   are  many   things   you   ought   to   know," 
rcpHed. 
V-  "  Tell  me,  then,  how  to  stick  nee4\c%  m  iVt  'tui|i 
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"  Oh,  the  boy,  what  a  nuisance  he  is !  Why,  this  is  how 
you  do  it." 

He  watched  her  attentively.  Suddenly  a  whistle  piped. 
Then  Polly  appeared,  and  said  in  a  clear  voice: 

"  Mr.  Pappleworth  wants  to  know  how  much  longer 
you  're  going  to  be  down  here  playing  with  the  girls, 
Paul." 

Paul  flew  upstairs,  calling  "Good-bye!"  and  Emma 
drew  herself  up. 

"  It  was  n't  me  who  wanted  him  to  play  with  the 
machine,"  she  said. 

As  a  rule,  when  all  the  girls  came  back  at  two  o'clock, 
he  ran  upstairs  to  Fanny,  the  hunchback,  in  the  finishing- 
off  room.  Mr.  Pappleworth  did  not  appear  till  twenty  to 
three,  and  he  often  found  his  boy  sitting  beside  Fanny, 
talking,  or  drawing,  or  Binging  with  the  girls. 

Often,  after  a  minute's  hesitation,  Fanny  would  begin 
to  sing.  She  had  a  fine  contralto  voice.  Everybody  joined 
in  the  chorus,  and  it  went  well,  Paul  was  not  at  all  em- 
fcarrassed,  after  a  while,  sitting  in  the  room  with  the 
lialf  a  dozen  work-girls.  ^^ 

At  the  end  of  the  song  Fsinny  would  say:  ^^| 

"  I  know  you  've  been  laughing  at  me."  ^^M 

"  Don't  be  so  soft,  Fanny !  "  cried  one  of  the  girla.  ^H 

Once  there  was  mention  of  Connie's  red  hair. 

"  Fanny's  is  better,  to  my  fancy,"  said  Emma. 

"  You  need  n't  try  to  make  a  fool  of  me,"  said  Fanny, 
flushing  deeply, 

*'  No,  but  she  has,  Paul;   she  's  got  beautiful  hair." 

"  It  's  a  treat  of  a  colour,"  said  he.  "  That  coldish 
<;olour,  like  earth,  and  yet   shiny.     It 's  like  bog-water." 

"Goodness  me  I"  exclaimed  one  girl,  laughing. 

"  How  I  do  but  get  criticized,"  said  Fanny. 

"  But   you   should   see   it   down,   Paul,"   cried   Emma 
~~  lastly.     "  It 's  simply  beautiful.     Put  it  down  for  him, 
Iny,  if  he  wants  something  to  paint." 

^ould  not,  and  yet  she  wanted  to, 

e  it  down  myself,"  said  t\ve  \aA*  ^h 
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"Well,  you  CLJ  if  you  like,"  said  Fanny. 

And  he  carefully  took  the  pins  out  of  the  knot, 
rush  of  hair,  of  uniform  dark  brown,  slid  over  the  hur 
back. 

"  What  a  lovely  lot !  "  he  exclaimed. 

The  girls  watched.  There  was  silence.  The  y 
shook  the  hair  loose  from  the  coil. 

"  It  'h  splendid !  "  he  said,  smelling  its  perfume.  " 
bet  it  'e  worth  pounds," 

"  1 11  leave  it  you  when  I  die,  Paul,"  said  Fanny, 
joking. 

"You  look  just  like  anybody  else,  sitting  drying  ' 
hair,"  said  one  of  the  girls  to  the  long-legged  Huncht 

Poor  Fanny  was  morbidly  sensitive,  always  imagi 
insults.  Polly  was  curt  and  business-like.  The  twc 
partments  were  for  ever  at  war,  and  Paul  was  ah 
finding  Fanny  in  tears.     Then  he  was  made  the  reci[ 

►  of  all  her  woes,  and  he  had  to  plead  her  cause  with  P 
So  the  time  went  along  happily  enough.     The  fac 
had  a  homely  feel.     No  one  was  rushed  or  driven, 
always  enjoyed  it  when  the  work  got  faster,  towards  f 
time,  and  all  the  men  united  in  labour.    He  liked  to  w 
his  fellow  clerks  at  work.     The  man  was  the  work 
the  work  was  the  man,   one  thing,  for  the   time  b« 
It  was  different  with  the  girls.     The  real  woman  n 
seemed  to  be  there  at  the  task,  but  as  if  left  out,  waii 
From  the  train  going  home  at  night  he  used  to  wi 
the  lights  of  the  town,  sprinkled  thick  on  the  hills,  fu 
together  in  a  blaze  in  the  valleys.    He  felt  rich  in  life 
happy.     Drawing  farther  off,  there  was  a  patch  of  li| 
at  Bulwell  like  myriad  petals  shaken  to  the  ground  f 
L  the  shed  stars ;   and  beyond  was  the  red  glare  of  the 
B  naces,  playing  like  hot  breath  on  the  clouds. 
^       He  had  to  walk  two  and  more  miles  from  Keston  h< 
up  two  long  hills,  down  two  short  hills.     He  was  o 
tired,  and  he  counted  the  lamps  climbing  the  hill  al 
Ajizi,  how  many  more  to  pass.     And  from  the  hill-tojl 
^piich-dATk  nights,  he  looted  touni  on  VW  vUImm 
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Bgiles  awftj,  that  shone  like  swarms  of  glittering 
Things,  almost  a  heaven  against  his  feet.  Marlpoo 
[eanor  scattered  the  far-off  darkness  with  brilliance, 
occasionally  the  black  valley  space  between  wa4 
I,  violated  by  a  great  train  rushing  south  to  Londottj 
rth  to  Scotland.  The  trains  roared  by  like  projeo- 
evel  on  the  darkness,  fuming  and  burning,  making 
illey  clang  with  tlieir  passage.  They  were  gone, 
le  lights  of  the  towns  and  villages  glittered  in  silence. 
i  then  he  came  to  the  corner  at  home,  which  faced 
her  side  of  the  night.  The  nsh-tree  seemed  a  friend 
His  mother  rose  with  gladness  as  he  entered.  H« 
is  eight  shillings  proudly  on  the  table. 
;  'U  help,  mother?  "  he  asked  wistfully, 
here 's  precious  little  left,"  she  answered,  "  after 
ticket  and  dinners  and  such  are  taken  off." 
;n  he  told  her  the  budget  of  the  day.  His  lift 
^ke  an  Arabian  Nights,  was  told  night  after  night 
^hither.     It  was  almost  as  if  it  were  her  own  life. 


CHAPTER    ^1 

DEATH    IN    THE    FAMIIT 

^  RTHUR  MOREL  was  growing  up.    He  was  a  qii 
L  careless,  impulsive  boy,  ft  good  deal  like  his  fat] 

I  hated  study,  made  h  great  moan  if  he  had  to  w< 
md  escaped  as  soon  as  possible  to  his  sport  again. 

In  appearance  he  remained  the  flower  of  the  fam 
being  well  made,  graceful,  and  full  of  life.  His  d 
brown  hair  and  fresh  colouring,  and  his  exquisite  d 
blue  eyes  shaded  with  long  lashes,  together  with 
generous  manner  and  fiery  temper,  made  him  a  favoui 
But  as  he  grew  older  his  temper  became  uncertain. 
flew  into  rages  over  nothing,  seemed  unbearably  raw  ■ 
irritable. 

His  mother,  whom  he  loved,  wearied  of  him  sometir 
He  thought  only  of  himself.     When  he  wanted   ami 

»inent,  all  that  stood  in  his  way  he  liated,  even  if  it  k 
ihe.  When  he  was  in  trouble,  he  moaned  to  her  cei 
iessly. 
*'  Goodness,  boy ! "  she  said,  when  he  groaned  abou 
master  who,  he  said,  hated  him,  "  if  you  don't  like 
alter  it,  and  if  you  can't  alter  it,  put  up  with  it." 

And  his  father,  whom  he  had  loved  and  who  had  w 
shipped  him,  he  came  to  detest.  As  he  grew  older  Mi 
fell  into  a  slow  ruin.  His  body,  which  had  been  beaut 
in  movement  and  in  being,  shrank,  did  not  seem  to  ri 
with  the  years,  but  to  get  mean  and  rather  despicA 
There  came  over  him  a  look  of  meanness  and  of  paltrin 
And  when  the  mean-looking  elderly  man  bullied  or  ordt 
the  boy  about,  Arthur  was  furious.  Moreover,  Mor 
manners  got  worse  and  worse,  his  habits  somewhat  i 
gusting.     TPhen  the  children  were  gjioVm^  \i5  aiid  in 
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crucial  stage  oi  adolescence,  the  father  was  like  some  ugly 
irritant  to  their  souls.  His  manners  in  the  house  were 
Ihe  same  aa  he  used  among  the  colliers  down  pit. 

"  Dirty  nuisance !  "  Arthur  would  cry,  jumping  up  and 
joing  straight  out  of  the  house  when  his  father  disgusted 
lim.  And  Morel  persisted  the  more  because  his  children 
lated  it.  He  seemed  to  take  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  dia- 
jnsting  them,  and  driving  them  nearly  mad,  while  they 
»ere  so  irritably  sensitive  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
io  that  Arthur,  who  was  growing  up  when  hia  father  was 
legenerate  and  elderly,  hated  him  worst  of  all. 

Then,  sometimes,  the  father  would  seem  to  feel  the  con- 
«mptuous  hatred  of  his  children. 

"  There  's  not  a  man  tries  harder  for  his  family !  "  he 
rould  shout.  "  He  docs  his  best  for  them,  and  then  gets 
Teated  like  a  dog.  But  I  'm  not  going  to  stand  it,  I  tell 
rou ! " 

But  for  the  threat  and  the  fact  that  he  did  not  try  so 
lard  as  he  imagined,  they  would  have  felt  sorry.  As  it 
ras,  the  battle  now  went  on  nearly  all  between  father  and 
-hildren,  he  persisting  in  his  dirty  and  disgusting  ways, 
list  to  assert  his  independence.     They  loathed  him. 

Arthur  was  so  inflamed  and  irritable  at  last,  that  when 
.e  won  a  scholarship  for  the  Grammar  School  in  Not- 
ingham,  liis  mother  decided  to  let  him  live  in  town,  with 
lie  of  her  sisters,  and  only  come  home  at  week-ends. 

Annie  was  still  a  junior  teacher  in  the  Board-school, 
BTning  about  four  shillings  a  week.  But  soon  she  would 
«ve  fifteen  shillings,  since  slie  had  passed  her  examina- 
ion,  and  there  would  be  financial  peace  in  the  house. 

Mrs.  Morel  clung  now  to  Paul.  He  was  quiet  and  not 
rilllant.  But  still  he  stuck  to  his  painting,  and  still  he 
hick  to  his  mother.  Everj-thing  he  did  was  for  her.  She 
•ited  for  his  coming  home  in  the  evening,  and  then  she 
nbtirdened  herself  of  all  slie  had  pondered,  or  of  all  that 
Bd  occurred  to  her  during  the  day.     He  sat  and  listened 

DBttji^iHrMS  eugiiged  now   to   his  brunelW^  a.n&  JmA 
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^■bought  her  an  cngiigcmcTit  ring  that  cost  eight  guin 
^■The  children  gasped  at  such  a  fabulous  price. 
^H^  "Eight  guineas!"  said  Morel,  "More  fool  him! 
^^ne  'd  gen  me  some  on  't,  it  'ud  ha'  looked  better  on  'im 
^"  "Given  you  some  of  it!"  cried  Mrs.  Morel.  "V 
give  pou  some  of  it !  " 

She  remembered  he  had  bought  no  engagement  rinj 
all,  and  she  preferred  William,  who  was  not  mean,  if 
were  foolish.  But  now  the  young  man  talked  only  of 
dances  to  which  he  went  with  his  betrotlied,  and  the  ■ 
ferent  resplendent  clothes  she  wore ;  or  he  told  his  mot 
with  glee  how  tliey  went  to  the  theatre  like  great  swt 

He  wanted  to  bring  the  girl  home.  Mrs.  Morel  f 
she  should  come  at  the  Christmas.  This  time  Will: 
arrived  with  a  lady,  but  with  no  presents.  Mrs,  Mi 
had  prepared  supper.  Hearing  footsteps,  she  rose  i 
went  to  the  door.    William  entered. 

"  Hello,  mother !  "  He  kissed  her  hastily,  then  si 
aside  to  present  a  tall,  handsome  girl,  who  was  weariQ 
costume  of  fine  black-and-white  check,  and  furs, 

"  Here  's  Gyp !  " 

Miss  Western  held  out  her  hand  and  showed  her  te 
in  a  small  smile. 

"  Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Morel !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  hungry,"  said  Mrs.  Morel. 

"  Oh,  no,  we  had  dinner  in  the  train.  Have  you  got ; 
gloves.  Chubby?" 

Wiiliaei  Morel,  big  and  raw-boned,  looked  at  1 
quickly. 

"How  should  I.'"  he  said. 

"  Then  I  've  lost  them.     Don't  be  cross  with  me." 

A  frown  went  over  his  face,  but  he  said  nothing,    i 
glanced  round  the  kitchen.     It  was  small  and  curious 
her,  with  its  glittering  kis sing-bunch,  its  evergreens  behi 
the  pictures,  its  wooden  chairs  and  little  deaj  table> 
that  moment  Morel  came  in. 

"Hello,  dad!"  _ 

H     "  Uello,  my  son  I    TIiol's  \tt  onme\"  i^^^^H 


lady. 
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The  two  shook  hands,  and  William  presented  the  lady. 
Ihe  gave  the  same  smile  that  showed  her  teeth. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Morel P  " 

Morel  bowed  obsequiously. 

"  I  'm  very  well,  and  I  hope  so  are  you.    You  must 
ourself  very  welcome." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  rather  amused. 

"  You  will  like  to  go  upstairs,"  said  Mrs.  Morel, 

"  If  you  don't  mind ;  but  not  if  it  is  any  trouble  to 
bu." 

"  It  is  no  trouble.  Annie  will  take  you.  Walter,  carry 
p  this  box." 

"  And  don't  be  an  hour  dressing  yourself  up,"  said 
Fniiam  to  his  betrothed. 

Annie  took  a  brass  candlestick,  and,  too  shy  almost  to 
peak,  preceded  the  young  lady  to  the   front  bedroom, 
"hich  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morel  had  vacated  for  her.     It,  too, 
'as  small  and  cold  by  candle-light.     The  colliers'  wiTfl^_ 
niy  lit  fires  in  bedrooms  in  case  of  extreme  illness,        ^H 

"  Shall  I  unstrap  the  box?  "  asked  Annie,  ^^ 

"Oh,  thank  you  very  much!  "  ^| 

Annie  played  the  part  of  maid,  then  went  downstairs 
ar  hot  water. 

"I  think   she's   rather  tired,  mother,"  said  William. 

It's  a  beastly  journey,  and  we  had  such  a  rush." 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  give  her?  "  asked  Mrs.  Morel. 

"  Oh  no,  she  'U  be  all  right." 

But  there  was  a  chill  in  the  atmosphere.  After  half  an 
3ur  Miss  Western  came  down,  having  put  on  a  purplish- 
■loured  dress,  very  fine  for  the  collier's  kitchen. 

•*  I  told  you  you  'd  no  need  to  change,"  said  William 
'  her. 

"  Oh,  Chubby !  "  Then  she  turned  with  that  sweetish 
ifle  to  Mrs.  Morel.  "  Don*t  you  think  he 's  alway§ 
nimbling,  Mrs.   Morel.''  " 

"  Is  he?  "  said  Mrs.  Morel.     "  That  *s  not  very  i 
to." 

"  It  is  »'(■,  realJj/ 
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"  You  are  cold,"  said  the  mother.  "  Won't  jou  come 
near  the  fire?  " 

Morel  jumped  out  of  his  arm-chair. 

"  Come  and  sit  you  here !  "  he  cried.  "  Come  and  sit 
you  here ! " 

"  No,  dad,  keep  your  own  chair.  Sit  on  the  sofsij 
Gyp,"  said  William.  I 

"No,  no!"  cried  Morel.  "This  cheer's  warmest] 
Come  and  sit  here,  Miss  Wesson."  ] 

"  Thank  you  go  much,"  said  the  girl,  seating  herself  in  | 
the  collier's  arm-chair,  the  place  of  honour.  She  shivered, 
feeling  tile  warmth  of  the  kitchen  penetrate  her.  j 

"  Fetch  me  a  hanky,  Chubby  dear!  "  she  said,  puttinffj 
up  her  mouth  to  him,  and  using  the  same  intimate  tone  «*J 
if  they  were  alone;  which  made  the  rest  of  the  familH 
feel  as  if  they  ought  not  to  be  present.  The  young  ladj  j 
evidently  did  not  realize  them  as  people:  they  wewl 
creatures  to  her  for  the  present.     William  winced. 

In  such  a  household,  in  Streatham,  Miss  Western  » 
have  been  a  lady  condescending  to  her  inferiors.  1 
people  were,  to  her,  certainly  clownish  —  in  short, 
working  classes.     How  was  she  to  adjust  herself? 

"  I  '11  go,"  said  Annie. 

Miss  Western  took  no  notice,  as  if  a  servant  hw 
spoken.  But  when  the  girl  came  downstairs  again  ffinB 
the  handkerchief,  she  said,  "  Oh,  thank  you !  '"  " 

She  sat  and  talked  about  the  dinner  on  the  train,  wliio^ 
had  been  so  poor;  about  London,  about  dances.  She 
really  very  nervous,  and  chattered  from  fear.  Morel « 
all  the  time  smoking  his  thick  twist  tobacco,  watching  h(4 
and  listening  to  her  glib  London  speech,  as  he  puffwT 
Mrs.  Morel,  dressed  up  in  her  best  black  silk  blouM^ 
answered  quietly  and  rather  briefly.  The  three  ehfldrtf 
sat  round  in  silence  and  admiration.  Miss  Western  " 
the  princess.  Everything  of  the  best  was  got  out  for  ItflJ 
iAe  best  cups,  the  best  spoons,  the  best  tableclol' 
Tee-Juff,     The  children  thougl\t  s\\e  iroist  find  it^ 


j^ 
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grand.  Slie  felt  strange,  not  able  to  realize  the  people, 
not  knowing  how  to  treat  them.  WiUiam  joked,  and  was 
slightly  uncomfortable. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  he  said  to  her: 

"  Are  n't  you  tired,  Gjp?  " 

"  Rather,  Chubby,"  she  answered,  at  once  in  the  inti- 
mate tones  and  putting  her  head  slightly  on  one  side, 

"  I  '11  light  her  the  candle,  mother,"  he  said. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  nnother. 

Miss  Western  stood  up,  held  out  her  hand  to  Mrs. 
Morel. 

"  Good-night,  Mrs.  Morel,"  she  said. 

Paul  sat  at  the  boiler,  letting  the  water  run  from  the 
tap  into  a  stone  beer-bottle.  Annie  swathed  the  bottle 
m  an  old  flannel  pit-singlet,  and  kissed  her  mother  good- 
night. She  was  to  share  the  room  with  the  lady,  because 
the  house  was  full. 

"  You  wait  a  minute,"  said  Mrs.  Morel  to  Annie.  And 
Annie  sat  nursing  the  hot-water  bottle.  Miss  Western 
shook  hands  all  round,  to  everybody's  discomfort,  and 
took  her  departure,  preceded  by  William.  In  five  minutes 
he  was  downstairs  again.  His  heart  was  rather  sore ;  he 
did  not  know  why.  He  talked  very  little  till  everybody 
Jiad  gone  to  bed,  but  himself  and  his  mother.  Then  he 
stood  with  his  legs  apart,  in  his  old  attitude  on  the  hearth- 
rug, and  said  hesitatingly: 

"Well,  mother?" 

"  Well,  my  son  ?  " 

She  sat  in  her  best  silk  blouse  ui  the  rocking-chair, 
Reeling  somehow  hurt  and  humiliated,  for  his  sake. 

"  Do  you  like  her?  " 

"  Yes,"  came  the  slow  answer, 

"  She  's  shy  yet,  mother.  She  's  not  used  to  it.  It 's 
tiifferent  from  her  aunt's  house,  you  know." 

"Of  course  it  is,  my  boy;  and  she  must  find  it 
*fficult." 

^  "  She  doea."    Then  he  frowned  swiftly,    "  li  orii.^  ^ 
BmU  n't  put  on  Ikt  blessed  airs !  " 
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"  It  'a  only  her  first  awkwardness,  my  boy.  She  'U  bt 
all  right." 

"  That 's  it,  mother,"  he  replied  gratefully.  But  hii 
brow  was  gloomy.  "  You  know,  she 's  not  like  you 
mother.     She  's  not  serious,  and  she  can't  think." 

"  She  's  young,  my  boy." 

"  Yes ;  and  she  's  had  no  sort  of  show.  Her  niothei 
died  when  she  was  a  child.  Since  then  she  's  lived  witt 
her  aunt,  whom  she  can't  bear.  And  her  father  was  i 
rake.     She  's  had  no  love," 

"  No !     Well,  you  must  make  up  to  her," 

"  And  so  —  you  have  to  forgive  her  a  lot  of  things." 

"  What  do  you  have  to  forgive  her,  my  boy?  " 

"  I  dunno.  When  she  seems  shallow,  you  have  to  re- 
member she  's  never  had  anybody  to  bring  her  deeper  sidf 
out.     And  she  's  fearfully  fond  of  me." 

"  Anybody  can  see  that." 

"  But  you  know,  mother  —  she  's  —  she  's  different 
from  us.  Those  sort  of  people,  like  those  she  IiT« 
amongst,  they  don't  seem  to  have  the  same  principles." 

"  You  must  n't  judge  too  hastily,"  said  Mrs,  Morel. 

But  he  seemed  uneasy  within  himself. 

In  the  morning,  however,  he  was  up  singing  and  larking 
round  the  house, 

"  Hello !  "  he  called,  sitting  on  the  stairs,  "  Are  yott 
getting  up?  " 

"  Yes,"  her  voice  called  faintly. 

"  Merry  Christmas !  "  he  shouted  to  her. 

Her  laugh,  pretty  and  tinkling,  was  heard  in  the  bed- 
room.   She  did  not  come  down  in  half  an  hour. 

"  Was  she  really  getting  up  when  she  said  she  was? "  k 
asked  of  Annie. 

"  Yes,  she  was,"  replied  Annie. 

He  waited  awhile,  then  went  to  the  stairs  again. 

"  Happy  New  Year,"  he  called. 

"  Thank  you,  Chubby  dear !  "  came  the  laughing  voic^; 
/ar  away. 
g    "Suck  up  '.  "  he  implored. 
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It  was  nearly  an  hour,  and  still  he  was  waiting  for 
her.  Morel,  who  always  rose  before  six,  looked  at  the 
clock. 

"  Well,  it 's  a  winder !  "  he  exclaimed. 

The  family  had  breakfasted,  all  but  William.  He  went 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  Shall  I  have  to  send  you  an  Easter  egg  up  there?  " 
he  called,  rather  crossly.  She  only  laughed.  The  family 
expected,  after  that  time  of  preparation,  something  like 
magic.  At  last  she  came,  looking  very  nice  in  a  blouse 
and  skiri.  t' 

"Have  you  really  been  all  this  time  getting  ready? 
he  asked.  *■" 

"  Chubby  dear !    That  question  is  not  permitted,  i 
Mrs.  Morel?"  '^™ 

She  played  the  grand  lady  at  first.  When  she  f°^' 
with  William  to  chapel,  he  in  his  frock  coat  and  siH  ^"^ 
she  in  her  furs  and  London-made  costume,  Pai'^  *°^ 
Arthur  and  Annie  expected  everybody  to  bow 
ground  in  admiration.  And  Morel,  standing  in  his  ,  * 
suit  at  the  end  of  the  road,  watching  the  gallant^'  '*>■«*•'- 
(elt  he  was  the  father  of  princes  and  princesses,  j 

And  yet  she  was  not  so  grand.     For  a  year  n  ^^alP 

:»ecn  a  sort  of  secretary  or  clerk  in  a  London  "jlrBut 
^hile  she  was  with  the  Morels  she  queened  it.  Wtie  sat  and 
«t  Annie  or  Paul  wait  on  her  as  if  they  wore  her  servants. 
3he  treated  Mrs.  Morel  with  a  certain  glibncss  and  Morel 
*ith  patronage.  But  after  a  day  or  so  she  began  to 
shange  her  tune. 

William  always  wanted  Paul  or  Annie  to  go  along  with 
-lem  on  their  walks.  It  was  so  much  more  interesting. 
\nd  Paul  really  did  admire  "  Gipsy  "  whole-heartedly ;  in 
«ct,  his  mother  scarcely  forgave  the  boy  for  the  adulation 
P'ith  which  he  treated  the  girl. 

On  the  second  day,  when  Lily  said,  "  Oh,  Annie,  do  you 
^itow  where  I  left  my  muff?  "  William  replied-. 
—  "  Vou  know  it  is  is  jour  bedroom.     Wins  do  ■so^i.  a-^ 
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And  Lily  went  upstairs  with  a  cross,  shut  mouth.  But 
it  angered  the  young  man  that  she  made  a  servant  of  his 
sister. 

On  the  third  evening  William  and  Lilj  were  sitting 
togetlier  in  the  parlour  by  the  fire  in  the  dark.  At 
a  quarter  to  eleven  Mrs,  Morel  was  heard  raking  the 
fire.  William  came  out  to  the  kitchen,  followed  by  Ina 
beloved. 

"  Is  it  as  late  as  that,  mother?  "  he  said.  She  had  been 
"■tting  alone, 

"  It  Is  not  late,  my  boy,  but  it  is  as  late  as  I  usuallf 
up," 

Won't  you  go  to  bed,  then?  "  he  asked. 
meat  -id  leave  you  two?     No,  my  boy,  I  don't  believe 
»xit.   " 

"      xn't  you  trust  us,  mother?" 

"Iji.iether  I  can  or  not,  I  won't  do  it.     You  can  stsy 
TTom    *.  n  if  you  like,  and  I  can  read," 
^-mongs    o  bed,  Gyp,"  he  said  to  his  girl,    "  We  won't  keep 
"  You'.  'ting." 
,_jB[it  he^    bas  left  the  candle  burning,  Lily,"  said  Mrfc 
1.  (  think  you  will  see." 
joank  you.     Good-night,  Mrs,  Morel." 
\^^|B  cissed  his  sweetheart  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
and  she  WW   ,     He  returned  to  the  kitchen, 

"  Can't  you  trust  us,  mother?  "  he  repeated,  rathn 
offended. 

"  My  boy,  I  tell  you  I  don't  believe  in  leaving  two  younj 
things  like  you  alone  downstairs  when  everyone  else  is 
bed," 

And  he  was  forced  to  take  this  answer.     He  kissed  1 
motlier  good-night.  ' 

At  Easter  he  came  over  alone.    And  then  he"  discus* 
his  sweetheart  endlessly  with  his  mother. 

"  You  know,  mother,  when  I  'm  away  from  her  I  i" 
care  for  her  a  bit.     I  should  n't  care  if  I  never  i«w 
sga.m.    Bii  t,  then,  when  1  'm  with  her  in  the  evenings  1. 
^^■fully  fond  of  her."  ^m 
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B  a  queer  sort  of  love  to  marry  on,"  said  MrB, 

■^  if  she  holds  jou  no  more  than  that !  " 

t  %»  funny!  "  he  esciaimcd.     It  worried  and  perplexed 

"But    yet  —  there's    so   much   between   us   now  J 
n't  give  her  up." 

ou  know  best,"  said  Mrs.  Morel.  "  But  if  it  b  c 
ay,  1  would  n't  call  it  love  —  at  any  rate,  it  does  n'f 
nuch  like  it." 

ih,  I  don't  know,  mother.    She  's  an  orphan,  and  — 
ey  never  came  to  any  sort  of  conclusion.     He  seemefl 
;d  and  rather  fretted.    She  was  rather  reserved. 
:rength  and  money  went  in  keeping  this  girl.     Hf 

scarcely  afford  to  take  his  mother  to  Nottinghaa 
he  came  over. 

nl's  wages  had  been  raised  at  Christmas  to  ■ 
igs,  to  his  great  joy.  He  was  quite  happy  at  Sof 
,  but  his  health  suffered  from  the  long  hours  and  thl 
lement.  His  mother,  to  whom  he  became  more  oni 
significant,  thought  how  to  help. 
s  half-holiday  was  on  Monday  afternoon.  On 
lay  morning  in  May,  as  the  two  sat  alone  at  break* 
she  said: 

think  it  will  be  a  fine  day." 

looked  up  in  surprise.    This  meant  something. 
Ton  know  Mr.   Lcivcrs   has    gone  to  live   on   a  i 

Well,  he  asked  me  last  week  if  I  would  n't  go  ani 
Irs.  Leivers,  and  I  promised  to  bring  you  on  MondajJ 
s  fine.     Shall  we  go?  " 

say,  little  woman,  how  lovely !  "  he  cried.  "  An* 
go  this  afternoon  ?  " 

ul  hurried  off  to  the  station  jubilant.  Down  Derbj 
I  was  a  cherry-tree  that  glistened.  The  old  bricif 
by  the  Statutes  ground  burned  scarlet,  spring  was  i 
flame  of  green.  And  the  steep  swoop  of  high  road 
in  its  cool  morning  dust,  splendid  with  patterns  of 
line  and  shadow,  perfectly  still.  The  trees  sloped t'ftwt 
}, green  shoulders  proudly;  and  inside  IW  ■waTt^xavis'^ 
Igj^orniffg-,  the  boy  bad  a  vision  of  s\irmg  ovitWvAft™ 
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When  he  came  home    at  dinner-time  his  i 
rather  excited. 

"  Are  we  going?  "  he  asked. 

*'  When  I  'm  ready,"  she  replied. 

Presently  ho  got  up. 

"  Go  and  get  dressed  while  I  wash  up,"  he  said. 

She  did  so.  He  washed  the  pots,  straightened,  and 
took  her  boots.  They  were  quite  clean,  Mrs.  More 
one  of  those  naturally  exquisite  people  who'  can  ws 
mud  without  dirtying  their  shoes.  But  Paul  had  to 
them  for  her.  They  were  kid  boots  at  eight  shillii 
pair.  He,  however,  thought  them  the  most  dainty  i 
in  the  world,  and  he  cleaned  them  with  as  much  reve 
as  if  they  had  been  flowers. 

Suddenly  she  appeared  in  the  inner  doorway  r 
shyly.  She  had  got  a  new  cotton  blouse  on,  Paul  ju 
up  and  went  forward. 

.   "  Oh,   ray    stars ! "   he    exclaimed.     "  What    a  b( 
dazzle  r ! " 

She  sniffed  in  a  little  haughty  way,  and  put  her  hea 

"  It 's  not  a  bobby-dazzler  at  all !  "  she  replied.  " 
very  quiet !  " 

She  walked  forward,  whilst  he  hovered  round  her. 

"  Well,"  she  asked,  quite  shy,  but  pretending  1 
high  and  mighty,  "  do  you  like  it?  " 

"Awfully!  You  are  a  fine  little  woman  to  go  jau 
out  with! " 

He  went  and  surveyed  her  from  the  back. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  I  was  walking  down  the  strei 
hind  you,  I  should  say,  *  Does  n't  that  little  person  i 
herself! ' " 

"  Well,  she  does  n't,"  replied  Mrs,  Morel.  "  She ' 
sure  it  suits  her." 

"Oh  no!  she  wants  to  be  in  dirty  black,  looking 
she  was  wrapped  in  burnt  paper.    It  does  suit  you,  ( 
0ay  you  look  nice." 
She  sniffed  ia  her  little  way,  pleased,  but  pretendil 
inow  better. 
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"Well,"  she  said,  "it's  cost  me  just  three  shillings. 
'o\x  could  n't  have  got  it  readj-made  for  that  price,  could 
ou?  " 

"  I  should  think  you  could  n't,"  he  replied, 

"  And,  you  know,  it 's  good  stuff." 
I "  Awfully  pretty,"  ho  said. 

.The  blouse  was  white,  with  a  little  sprig  of  heliotro] 
pd  black. 

. "  Too  young  for  me,  though,  I  'm  afraid,"  she  said. 
I "  Too  young  for  you !  "  he  exclaimed  in  disgust.    "  Why 
pn't  you  buy  some  false  white  hair  and  stick  it  on  your 
bad?" 

I  "I  s'll  soon  have  no  need,"  she  replied.  "I'm  going 
liite  fast  enough." 

("Well,  you  've  no  business  to,"  he  said.    "What  do  I-*' 
gmt  with  a  white-haired  mother?  "  fl 

"  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  have  to  put  up  with  one,  my  latv^ 
le  said  rather  strangely. 

I  They  set  off  in  great  style,  she  carrying  the  umbrella 
EUiam  had  given  her,  because  of  the  sun.  Paul  was  con- 
perably  taller  than  she,  though  he  was  not  big.  He 
incied  himself. 

On    the   fallow   land  the   young  wheat   shone   silkily. 

finton  pit  waved  its  plumes  of  white  steam,  coughed,  and 
ttled  hoarsely. 

,"Now  look  at  that!"  said  Mrs.  Morel.  Mother  and 
m  stood  on  the  road  to  watch.     Along  the  ridge  of  the 

Eat  pit-hiii  crawled  a  little  group  in  silhouette  against 
sky,  a  horse,  a  small  truck,  and  a  man.     They  climbed 
incline  against  the  heavens.     At  the  end  the  man  tipped 
■  waggon.     There  was  an  undue  rattle  as  the  waste  fell 
(irn  the  sheer  slope  of  the  enormous  bank. 
'"You  sit  a  minute,  mother,"  he  said,  and  she  took  a 
^t  on  a  bank,  whilst  he  sketched  rapidly.     She  was  silent 
Kilst  he  worked,  looking  round  at  the  afternoon,  the  red 
fttages  shining  among  their  greenness. 
*?  The  world  is  a  wonderful  place,"  she  sud> "  ajA  ■««>&- 
^hUjt  beautif uJ.  " 
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"  And  80  's  the  pit,"  he  said.  "  Look  how  it  heaps 
gether,  lilte  something  alive  almost  —  a  big  creature 
jou  don't  know," 

"  Yes,"  she  said.    "  Perhaps!  " 

"  And  all  the  trucks  standing  waiting,  like  a  strii!; 
beasts  to  be  fed,"  he  said. 

"  And  very  thankful  I  am  they  are  standing,"  she  i 
"  for  that  means  they  '11  turn  middling  time  this  weel 

"  But  I  like  the  feel  of  men  on  things,  while  the; 
alive.  There  's  a  feel  of  men  about  trucks,  because  the; 
been  handled  with  men's  hands,  all  of  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Morel. 

They  went  along  under  the  trees  of  the  highroad. 
was  constantly  informing  her,  but  she  was  interes 
They  passed  the  end  of  Netherraere,  that  was  tossing 
sunshine  like  petals  lightly  in  its  lap.  Then  they  tin 
on  a  private  road,  and  in  some  trepidation  approach! 
big  farm.  A  dog  barked  furiously,  A  woman  came 
^  to.ee. 

^H  "  Is  this  the  way  to  Willey  Farm?  "  Mrs.  Morel  as! 
^f  Paul  hung  behind  in  terror  of  being  sent  back, 
the  woman  was  amiable,  and  directed  them.  The  mol 
and  son  went  through  the  wheat  and  oats,  over  a  !■ 
bridge  into  a  wild  meadow.  Peewits,  with  their  " 
breasts  glistening,  wheeled  and  screamed  about  them, 
lake  was  still  and  blue.  High  overhead  a  heron  floa 
Opposite,  the  wood  heaped  on  the  hill,  green  and  still 

"  It  'b  a  wild  road,  mother,"  said  Paul.  "  Just 
Canada," 

"  Is  n't  it  beautiful!  "  said  Mrs.  Morel,  looking  roi 

"  See  that  heron- — ^see  —  see  her  legs?  " 

He  directed  his  mother,  what  she  must  see  and  what 
And  she  was  quite  content. 

"  But  now,"  she  said, "  which  way  ?  He  told  me  thro 
the  wood." 

The  wood,  fenced  and  dark,  lay  on  their  left. 

"/  can  feel   a  bit  of  a  path  this   road,"  said  J 
_  "  Vou  Ve  got  town  feet,  somelaow  ot  ottnts,  yo4J| 
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They  found  a  little  grate,  and  soon  were  in  a  broad 
een  alley  of  the  wood,  with  a  new  thicket  of  fir  and 
le  on  one  hand,  an  old  oak  glade  dipping  down  on  the 
ler.     And  among  tlic  oaks  the  bhicbolls  stood  in  pools 

azure,  undur  the  new  green  hazels,  upon  a  pale  fawn 

or  of  oak-leaves.    He  found  flowers  for  her. 

"  Here  's  a  bit  of  new-mown  hfiy,"  he  said ;  then,  again, 

brought  her  forget-me-nots.  And,  again,  his  heart 
rt  with  love,  seeing  her  hand,  used  with  work,  holding 
;  little  bunch  of  flowers  he  gave  her.     She  was  perfectly 

ppy- 

But  at  the  end  of  the  riding  was  a  fence  to  climb.    Paul 

s  over  in  a  second. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  let  me  help  jou," 

"  No,  go  away.     I  will  do  it  in  my  own  way," 

He  stood  below  with  his  hands  up  ready  to  help  her. 

e  climbed  cautiously. 

"  What  a  way  to  climb !  "  he  exclaimed  scornfully,  when 

a  was  safely  to  earth  again. 

"  Hateful  stiles !  "  she  cried. 

"  Duffer  of  a  little  woman,"  he  replied,  "  who  can't  get 

Br  'em." 

In  front,  along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  was  a  cluster  of 

f   red    farm   buildings.      The   two    hastened    forward. 

lash  with  the  wood  was  the  apple  orchard,  where  blos- 

n  was  falling  on  the  grindstone.     The  pond  was  deep 

der    a   hedge  and   overhanging  oak-trees.      Some   cows 

Jod  in  the  shade.     The  farm  and  buildings,  three  sides 

a  quadrangle,  embraced  the  sunshine  towards  the  wood, 

Was  very  still. 

Mother  and  son  went  into  the  small  "  d  jarde . 
bere  was  a  scent  of  red  glllivers.  By  the  ".:?n  door 
ere  some  floury  loaves,  put  out  to  cool  A  'ler  was 
irt  coming  to  peck  thcni.  Then,  in  thr  "jcr-.iy  siJi 
mly  appeared  a  girl  in  a  dirty  apron.  was  about 

nirteen  years  old,  had  a  rosy  dark  face,  a  j,:uci:.  .1  aWsA 
^jjt  curls,  very  fine  and  free,  and  daiV  eyes-,  ati-j ,  «tiR*>- 
mkms.little  resentful  of  the  strangers,  sW  d\sa.^"?^^^^ 
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In  ft  minute  another  figure  appeared,  a  small,  frail  woma 
rosy,  with  great  dark  brown  eyes. 

"  Oh ! "  she  exclaimed,  smiling  with  a  little  ^o' 
"  you  've  come,  then,  I  a-m  glad  to  see  you."  Her  voi 
was  intimate  and  rather  sad. 

The  two  women  shook  hands. 

"  Now  are  you  sure  we  're  not  a  bother  to  you?  "  sa: 
Mrs.  Morel.     "  I  know  what  a  farming  life  is." 

"  Oh  no !  We  're  only  too  thankful  to  see  a  new  fac 
it 's  so  lost  up  here." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Morel, 

They  were  taken  through  into  the  parlour  —  a  long 
low  room,  with  a  great  bunch  of  guelder-roses  in  the  firs 
place.  There  the  women  talked,  whilst  Paul  went  out  ft 
survey  the  land.  He  was  in  the  garden  smelling  the  giUl 
vers  and  looking  at  the  plants,  when  the  girl  came  odI 
quickly  to  the  heap  of  coal  which  stood  by  the  fence, 

"I  suppose  these  are  cabbage-rosesP  "  he  said  to  htfj 
pointing  to  the  bushes  along  the  fence. 

She  looked  at  him  with  startled,  big  brown  eyes. 

"  I  suppose  they  are  cabbage-roses  when  they  coifll 
out?  "  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  faltered.  "  They  're  white  wit' 
pink  middles." 

"  Then  they  're  maiden-blush." 

Miriam  flushed.     She  had  a  beautiful  warm  colouring' 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

"  You  don't  have  much  in  your  garden,"  he  said. 

"  This  is  our  first  year  here,"  she  answered,  in  a  dj'' 
tant,  rather  superior  way,  drawing  back  and  going  * 
doors.  He  did  not  notice,  but  went  bis  round  of  espW 
tion.  Presently  his  mother  came  out,  and  they  wJ 
through  the  buildings.     Paul  was  hugely  delighted,      ll 

"  And  I  suppose  you  have  the  fowls  and  calves  and 
to  look  after.'  "  said  Mrs.  Morel  to  Mrs.  Leivers. 

"No,"  replied  the  little  woman.     "I  can't  find 
Jook  lifter  cattle,  and  I  'm  not  used  to  it.     It  * 
AS  I  can  do  to  keep  going  in  tVie  \\o\iafe." 
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,  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Morel, 
jentlj  the  girl  came  out. 
?a  is  ready,  mother,"  she  said  in  a  musical,  quiet 

1,  thank  you,  Miriam,  then  we  '11  come,"  replied  her 
[■,  almost  ingratiatingly.  "  Would  you  care  to  have 
w,  Mrs.  Morel?  " 

f  course,"  aaid  Mrs.  Morel,  "  Whenever  it 's  ready. 
1  and  his  mother  and  Mrs.  Leivors  had  tea  t< 
Then  they  went  out  into  tlie  wood  that  we 
1  with  bluebells,  while  fumy  forget-me-nots  were  i 
ths.  The  mother  and  son  were  in  ecstasy  togethe: 
En  they  got  back  to  the  }iouse,  Mr.  Loivers  and 
,  the  eldest  son,  were  in  the  kitchen.  Edgar  waa 
eighteen.    Then  Geoffrey  and  Maurice,  big -lads  of- 

and  thirteen,  were  in  from  school.  Mr,  Leiver* 
good-looking  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  goldi 

moustache,  and  blue  eyes  screwed  up  against  the 
;r. 

boys  were  condescending,  but  Paul  scarcely  ob* 

it.  They  went  round  for  eggs,  scrambling  intdj 
rts  of  places.  As  they  were  feeding  the  fowUf 
n  came  out.  The  boys  took  no  notice  of  her.  Ona 
'ith  her  yellow  chickens,  was  in  a  coop.  Mauricii 
lis  hand  full  of  corn  and  let  the  hen  peck  from  it; 
urst  you  do  it?  "  he  asked  of  Paul. 
3t  's  see,"  said  Paul, 
had  a  small  hand,  warm,  and  rather  capable-looking, 
n  watched.  He  held  the  com  to  the  hen.  The  bii  " 
t  with  her  hard,  bright  eye,  and  suddenly  made 
nto  his  hand.  He  started,  and  laughed.  "  Rapj 
ap !  "  went  the  bird's  beak  in  his  palm.     He  laughed 

and  the  other  boys  joined. 
le  knocks  you,  and  nips  you,  but  she  never  hurts,** 
blf  when  the  last  corn  had  gone. 
W^  Miriam,"  said  Maurice,  "  you  come  aix'  '».Nt  « 

msbt 
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"Ha!  baby.    The  mard^-kid!"  said  her  brothel 

"It  doesn't  hurt  a  bit,"  said  Paul.     "It  onlj  3 
nips  rather  nicely."  J 

"  No,"  she  still  cried,  shaking  her  black  curia  ani 
shrinking.  J 

"  She  durs  n't,"  said  Geoffrey.  "  She  niver  durst  m 
anything  except  recite  poitry." 

"  Durs  n't  jump  off  a  gate,  durs  n't  tweedle,  durs  n't  gl 
on  a  slide,  durs  n't  stop  a  girl  hittin'  her.  She  can  ii 
nowt  but  go  about  thinkin'  herself  somebody.  '  The  Lwij 
of  the  Lake.'     Yah !  "  cried  Maurice. 

Miriam  was  crimson  with  shame  and  misery.  1 

"  I  dare  do  more  than  you,"  she  cried.  "  You  're  nefl 
anything  but  cowards  and  bullies." 

"  Oh,  cowards  and  bullies !  "  they  repeated,  minciiij^] 
mocking  her  speech. 

"Not  such  a  clown  shall  anger  me, 
A  boor  is  answered  silently  " 

he  quoted  against  her,  shouting  with  laughter. 

She  went  indoors,     Paul  went  with  the  boys  into  tw 
orchard,  where  they  had  rigged  up  a  parallel  bar.    TheJ 
did  feats  of  strength.     Ho  was  more  agile  than  strongi  w  , 
it  served.     He  fingered  a  piece  of  apple-blossom  that  buB^ 
low  on  a  swinging  bough, 

"  I  would  n't  get  the  apple -blossom,"  said  Edgar,  tli' 
eldest  brother.     "  There  '11  be  no  apples  next  year." 

"  I  was  n't  going  to  get  it,"  replied  Paul,  going  a**J  , 

The  boys  felt  hostile  to  him;  they  were  more  interest"  , 
in  their  own  pursuits.  He  wandered  back  to  the  house  W  .| 
look  for  his  mother.  As  he  went  round  the  back,  he  s**  1 
Miriam  kneeling  in  front  of  the  hen-coop,  some  maiie  t  ^ 
her  hand,  biting  her  lip,  and  crouching  in  an  intense  <W  . 
tude.  The  hen  was  eyeing  her  wickedly.  Very  gingS"!  ; 
she  put  forward  her  hand.  The  hen  bobbed  for  her.  »  , 
drew  back  quickly  with  a  cry,  half  of  fear,  hslf  ' 
cAagrin. 
T-    "It  won't  hurt  you,"  said  "PauV. 
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She  flushed  cjimson  and  started  up. 

"  I  only  wanted  to  try,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  See,  it  docs  n't  hurt,"  he  said,  and,  putting  only  two 
nrns  in  his  palm,  he  let  the  hen  peck,  peck,  peck  at  his 
wre  hand.  "  It  ojily  makes  you  laugh,"  he  said. 
'  She  put  her  hand  forward,  and  dragged  it  away,  tried 
Kain,  and  started  hack  with  a  cry.  He  frowned. 
■JJ  Why,  I  'd  let  her  take  corn  from  my  face,"  said  Paul, 
^Uy  she  bumps  a  bit.  She  's  ever  so  neat.  If  she 
^Bn't,  look  how  much  ground  she  'd  peck  up  every  day." 
^■e  waited  grimly,  and  watched.  At  last  Miriam  let  the 
^B  peck  from  her  hand.  She  gave  a  little  cry  —  fear, 
^■pain  because  of  fear  —  rather  pathetic.  But  she  had 
^R  it,  and  she  did  it  again. 

^vThere,  you  see,"  said  the  boy.  "  It  does  n't  hurt, 
K  it.^  " 

^Bie  looked  at  him  with  dilated  dark  eyes. 
HfNo,"  she  laughed,  trembling. 

^Bhen  she  rose  and  went  indoors.  She  seemed  to  be  in 
^K^way  resentful  of  the  boy. 

^^9Ie  thinks  I  'm  only  a  common  girl,"  she  thought,  and 
^Hlranted  to  prove  she  was  a  grand  person  like  the 
^Bdy  of  the  Lake." 

^nul  found  his  mother  ready  to  go  home.  She  smiled 
^Ber  son.  He  took  the  great  bunch  of  flowers.  Mr, 
^HMrs.  Lcivers  walked  down  the  fields  with  them.  The 
^Bwere  golden  with  evening;  deep  in  the  wood  showed 
^■darkening  purple  of  bluebells.  It  was  everywhere 
^K^ctly  still,  save  for  the  rustling  of  leaves  and  birds, 
^^^ut  it  is  a  beautiful  place,"  said  Mrs.  Morel. 
^VVes,"  answered  Mr.  Leivers:  "  it 's  a  nice  little  place, 
^■ly  it  were  n't  for  the  rabbits.  The  pasture  's  bitten 
^K  to  nothing.  I  dunno  if  ever  I  s'll  get  the  rent  off  " 
^K  clapped  his  hands,  and  the  field  broke  into  motion 
^Bthe  woods,  brown  rabbits  hopping  everywhere.  '"' 
^BlVould  you  believe  it !  "  exclaimed  Mrs,  Mqi«^ 
^Be  and  Paul  went  on  alone  together. 
^^Waan't  it  lovely,  mothGr?  "  he  said  qmctt^- 
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A  thill  muon  was  coming  out.  His  heart  was  full  of 
happiness  till  it  hurt.  His  mother  had  to  chatter,  becauw 
she,  too,  wanted  to  cry  with  happiness. 

"Now  wouldn't  I  help  that  manl"  she  said 
*'  Would  n't  I  see  to  the  fowls  and  the  young  stocl. 
And  /  'd  learn  to  milk,  and  /  'd  talk  with  him,  and  J  'i 
plan  with  him.  Mj  word,  if  I  were  hia  wife,  the  fard 
would  be  run,  I  know !  But  there,  she  has  n't  the  strengw 
—  she  simply  has  n't  the  strength.  She  ought  never  iO, 
have  been  burdened  like  it,  you  know.  I  'ra  sorry  for  her( 
and  I  'm  sorry  for  him  too.  My  word,  if  /  'd  had  hi% 
I  shouldn't  have  thought  him  a  bad  husband!  Not  that 
she  does  either;   and  she  's  very  lovable." 

William  came  home  again  with  his  sweetheart  at  &t 
Whitsimtido.  He  had  one  week  of  his  holidays  then.  It 
was  beautiful  weather.  As  a  rule,  William  and  Lily  ani 
Paul  went  out  in  the  morning  together  for  a  walk.  Wil- 
liam did  not  talk  to  his  beloved  much,  except  to  tell  her 
things  from  his  boyhood.  Paul  talked  endlessly  to  botil 
of  them.  They  lay  down,  all  three,  in  a  meadow  bj 
Minton  Church.  On  one  side,  by  the  Castle  Farm,  wM 
a  beautiful  quivering  screen  of  poplars.  Hawthorn  wu 
dropping  from  the  hedges ;  penny  daisies  and  ragged 
robin  were  in  the  field,  like  laughter.  William,  a  big  fel- 
low of  twenty-three,  thinner  now  and  even  a  bit  gaunt, 
lay  back  in  the  sunshine  and  dreamed,  while  she  fingered 
with  his  hair.  Paul  went  gathering  the  big  daisies.  Shi 
had  taken  off  her  hat;  her  hair  was  black  as  a  horseV 
mane.  Paul  came  back  and  threaded  daisies  in  her  jet 
black  hair  —  big  spangles  of  white  and  yellow,  and  juil 
a  pink  touch  of  ragged  robin. 

"  Now  you  look  like  a  young  witch-woman,"  the  boj 
said  to  her.     "  Does  n't  she,  William?  " 

Lily  laughed.  William  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  s' 
her.  In  his  gaze  was  a  certain  balQed  look  of  misery  and 
Bercc  appreciation. 

"Has  be  made  a  sight  of  meJ'  *'  .she  Asked^ 
^Um  on  her  lover. 
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Hnat  lie  has!  "  said  William,  smiling.  ^M 

Klooked  at  her.     Her  beauty  seemed  to  hurt  him.    He 

iced  at  her  flower-docked  head  and  frowned. 

You  look  nice  enough,  if  that 's  what  ^ou  want  to 

w,"  he  said. 

ind  she  walked   without   her  hat.      In   a  little  while 

liara  recovered,  and  was  rather  tender  to  her.     Coming 

L  bridge,  he  carved  her  initials  and  his  in  a  heart, 
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watched  his  strong,  nervous  hand,  with  its   glis- 


j  hairs  and  freckles,  as  he  carved,  and  she  seemed 
nnated  by  it. 
lU  the  time  there  was  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  warmth, 

a  certain  tenderness  in  the  house,  whilst  William  and 
r  were  at  home.  But  often  he  got  irritable.  She  had 
ught,   for   an   eight-days'  stay,   five  dresses   and   sis 

Oh,  would  you  mind,"  she  said  to  Annie,  "  washing  me 
le  two  blouses,  and  these  things?  " 
ind  Annie  stood  washing  when  William  and  Lily  went 

the  next  morning.  Mrs,  Morel  was  furious.  And 
etimes  the  young  man,  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  sweet- 
rt'g  attitude  towards  his  sister,  hated  her, 
tn  Sunday  morning  she  looked  very  beautiful  in  a  dresa 
foulard,  silky  and  sweeping,  and  blue  as  a  jay-bird's 
;her,  and  in  a  large  cream  hat  covered  with  many  roses, 
tly  crimson.  Nobody  could  admire  her  enough.  But 
he  evening,  when  she  was  going  out,  she  asked  again: 

Chubby,  have  you  got  my  gloves?  " 

Which?  "  asked  William. 

My  new  black  suede." 


was  a  hunt.    She  had  lost  them. 


J 
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"  Look  here,  mother,"  said  Wiiliam,  "  that 's  the  fourtk 
pair  she's  lost  since  Christmas  —  at  five  shiUingB  1 
pair!  " 

"  You  only  gave  me  two  of  them,"  she  remonstrated, 

And  in  the  evening,  after  supper,  he  stood  on  the 
hearthrug  wlulst  she  sat  on  the  sofa,  and  he  seemed  to 
hate  her.  In  the  afternoon  he  had  left  her  whilst  he 
went  to  see  some  old  friend.  She  had  sat  looking  at  a 
book.     After  supper  William  wanted  to  write  a  letter. 

"  Here  is  your  book,  Lily,"  said  Mrs.  Morel.  "  Woula 
you  care  to  go  on  with  it  for  a  few  minutes?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  girl.     "  I  will  sit  still." 

"  But  it  is  so  dull." 

William  scribbled  irritably  at  a  great  rate.  As  he 
sealed  the  envelope  he  said: 

"  Read  a  book !  Why,  she  's  never  read  a  book  in  ha* 
life ! " 

"  Oh,  go  along!  "  said  Mrs.  Morel,  cross  with  the  ex- 
aggeration, 

"It's  true,  mother — she  hasn't,"  he  cried,  jumpiop 
up  and  taking  his  old  position  on  the  hearthrug.  "  She% 
never  read  a  book  in  her  life." 

"  'Er  's  like  me,"  chimed  in  Morel.  "  'Er  canna  «e^ 
what  there  is  i'  books,  ter  sit  borin'  your  nose  in  'em  ton\ 
nor  more  can  I." 

"  But  you  should  n't  say  these  things,"  said  Mrs,  MordI 
to  her  son, 

"But  it's  true,  mother  —  she  can't  read.  What  &i' 
you  give  hcrP  " 

"  Well,  I  gave  her  a  little  thing  of  Annie  Swan's.  No- 
body wants  to  read  dry  stuff  on  Sunday  afternoon." 

"  Well,  I  '11  bet  she  did  n^t  read  ten  lines  of  it." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  his  mother. 

All  the  time  Lily  sat  miserably  on  the  sofa.  He  tnnd 
V>  her  swiftly, 

"  Did  yon  read  any?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  she  replied. 
^^"■ffow  much? '" 
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■'I  don't  know  how  many  pages." 
"Tell  me  one  thing  you  read." 
She  could  not. 

She  never  got  heyond  the  second  page.  He  read  a 
jieat  deal,  and  had  a  quick,  active  intelligence.  She 
ould  understand  nothing  but  lovc-mnking  and  chatter. 
le  was  accustomed  to  having  all  his  thoughts  sifted 
iiTou^h  his  mother's  mind;  so,  when  he  wanted  compan- 
onship,  and  was  asked  in  reply  to  be  the  billing  and 
wittering  lover,  he  hated  his  betrothed. 

"  Yon  know,  mother,"  he  said,  when  he  was  alone  with 
ber  at  night,  "  she  's  no  ideii  of  money,  she  's  so  wessel- 
Irained.  When  she  's  paid,  she  '11  suddenly  buy  such  rot 
U  marrons  glacSs,  and  then  I  have  to  buy  her  season- 
^cket,  and  her  extras,  even  her  underclothing.  And  she 
rants  to  get  married,  and  I  think  myself  we  might  as 
irell  get  married  nest  j'ear.     But  at  this  rate^" 

"  A  fine  mess  of  a  marriage  it  would  be,"  replied  his 
mother.     "  I  should  consider  it  again,  my  boy." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  've  gone  too  far  to  break  off  now,"  he  said, 
"  and  so  I  shall  get  married  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"  Very  well,  mj  boy.  If  you  will,  you  will,  and  there  's 
iio  stopping  you ;  but  I  tell  you,  I  can't  sleep  when  I 
'  think  about  it." 

"  Oh,  she  '11  be  all  right,  mother.     We  shall  manage." 
*'  And  she  lets  you  buy  her  underclothing.'  "  asked  the 
-mother. 

k|^'  Well,"  he  began  apologetically,  "  she  did  n't  ask  me; 
^H  one  morning  — ■  and  it  was  cold  —  I  found  her  on  the 
^BUon  shivering,  not  able  to  keep  still ;  so  I  asked  her  if 
Wk  was  well  wrapped  up.  She  said:  '  I  think  so.'  So  I 
Said :  '  Have  you  got  warm  underthings  on  ? '  And  she 
said:  '  No,  they  are  cotton.*  I  asked  her  why  on  earth 
«he  hadn't  got  something  thicker  on  in  weather  like  that, 
and  slie  said  because  she  had  notliing.  And  there  she  is 
—  a  bronchial  subject!  1  had  to  take  her  and  get  some 
Trarm  things.  Well,  mother,  I  should  n't  miui  VW  twa-cic^ 
if  we  had  anj".    And,  you  know,  she  OHght  to  Vee'^  enQ>il 
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to  pay  for  lier  seiisnn-tickct;    but  no,  she  comes  to  nw 
about  that,  and  I  liuve  to  find  the  money." 

"It 's  a  poor  lookout,"  said  Mrs.  Morel  bitterly. 

He  was  pale,  and  his  rugged  face,  that  used  to  be  so 
perfectly  careless  and  laughing,  was  stamped  with  conflict 
and  despair. 

"  But  I  can't  give  her  up  now ;  it 's  gone  too  far,"  lie 
said.  "  And,  besides,  for  some  things  I  could  n't  do  with- ' 
out  her." 

"  My  boy,  remember  you  're  taking  your  life  in  your 
hands,"  said  Mrs.  Morel.  "  Nothing  is  as  bad  as  a  mar- 
riage that  's  a  hopeless  failure.  Mine  was  bad  enough, 
God  knows,  and  ought  to  teach  you  something;  but  it 
might  have  been  worse  by  a  long  chalk." 

He  leaned  with  his  back  against  the  side  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  was  a  big,  raw-boned 
man,  who  looked  as  if  he  would  go  to  the  world's  end  if  he 
wanted  to.    But  she  saw  the  despair  on  his  face. 

"  I  could  n't  give  her  up  now,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "remember  there  are  worse  wrongs 
than  breaking  off  an  engagement." 

"  I  can't  give  her  up  noTe,"  he  said. 

The  clock  ticked  on ;  mother  and  son  remained  in 
silence,  a  conflict  between  them;  but  he  would  say  no 
more.    At  last  she  said: 

"  Well,  go  to  bed,  my  son.  You  'II  feel  better  in  the 
morning,  and  perhaps  you  'II  know  better." 

He  kissed  her,  and  went.  She  raked  the  fire.  Her  heart 
was  heavy  now  as  it  had  never  been.  Before,  with  her  bus- 
band,  things  had  seemed  to  be  breaking  down  in  her,  but 
they  did  not  destroy  her  power  to  live.  Now  her  soul  felt 
lamod  in  itself.     It  was  her  hope  that  was  struck. 

And  so  often  William  manifested  the  same  hatred 
towards  his  betrothed.  On  the  last  evening  at  home  he 
was  railing  against  her. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  you  don't  believe  me,  what  she'l 
like,   would   you   believe    she   has   been    cgqQjiaed 

les/  " 
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"  Nonsense !  "  laughed  Mrs.  Morel. 

"Nonsense  or  not,  she  has!  That 's  what  confirmation 
means  for  her  —  a  bit  of  a  theatrical  show  where  she  can 
cut  a  figure." 

■  "  I  have  n't,  Mrs.  Morel ! ' '  cried  the  girl  —  "I  have  n't ! 
it  is  not  true! " 

'*  What !  "  he  cried,  flashing  round  on  her.     "  Once  in 

Bromley,  once  in  Beckenham,  and  once  somewhere  else." 

"  Nowhere  else !  "  she  said,  in  tears  —  "  nowhere  else !  " 

"  It  was!    And  if  it  was  n't,  why  were  you  confirmed 

■  twice?  " 

"  Once  I  was  only  fourteen,  Mrs.  Morel,"  she  pleaded, 
tears  in  her  eyes, 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Morel;  "I  can  quite  understand  it, 
child.  Take  no  notice  of  him.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
William,  saying  such  things." 

"  But  it 's  true.     She  's  religious  — -  she  has  blue  velvet 
Prayer-Books  —  and  she  's  not  as  much  religion,  or  any- 
thing else,  in  her  than  that  table-leg.     Gets  confirmed 
three  times  for  show,  to  show  herself  off,  and  that 's  how 
.  she  is  in  evert/thing  —  everything!" 

The  girl  sat  on  the  sofa,  crying.     She  was  not  strong. 

"  As  for  love!  "  he  cried,  "  you  might  as  well  ask  a  fly 
to  love  you  !    It  '11  love  settling  on  you  — ■ " 

"  Now,  say  no  more,"  commanded  Mrs.  Morel.  "  If 
you  want  to  say  these  things,  you  must  find  another  place 
than  this.  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  William!  Why  don't 
you  be  more  manly?  To  do  nothing  but  find  fault  with 
a  girl,  and  then  pretend  you  're  engaged  to  her !  " 

Mrs.  Morel  sub.sided  in  wrath  and  indignation. 

William  was  silent,  and  later  he  repented,  kissed  and 
comforted  the  girl.  Yet  it  was  true,  what  he  had  said. 
He  hated  her. 

When  they  were  going  away,  Mrs.  Morel  accompanied 
them  as  far  as  Nottingham.     It  was  a  long  way  to  Keston 
station. 
K    "  You  know,  mother,"  he  said  to  her,  "  G^'jt'a  ioaSwi' 
Hfa^in^  goes  deep  with  heivjl 
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"William,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  these  things,"  said 
Mrs.  Morel,  very  uncomfortable  for  the  girl  who  walked 
beside  her. 

"  But  it  does  n't,  mother.  She  's  very  much  in  love 
with  me  now,  but  if  I  died  she  'd  have  forgotten  me  in 
three  months." 

Mrs.  Morel  was  afraid.  Her  heart  beat  furiously,  hear- 
ing  the  quiet  bitterness  of  her  son's  last  speech. 

"  How  do  you  know?  "  she  replied.  "  You  don't  know, 
and  therefore  you  've  no  right  to  say  such  a  thing." 

"  He  's  always  saying  these  things !  "  cried  the  girl. 

"  In  three  months  after  I  was  buried  you  'd  have  some- 
body else,  and  I  should  be  forgotten,"  he  said.  "  And 
that 's  your  love !  " 

Mrs.  Morel  saw  them  into  the  train  in  Nottinghanit 
then  she  returned  home. 

"There's  one  comfort,"  she  said  to  Paul  —  "bell 
never  have  any  money  to  marry  on,  that  I  am  sure  of. 
And  so  she  '11  save  him  that  way." 

So  she  took  cheer.  Matters  were  not  yet  very  desper- 
ate. She  firmly  believed  William  would  never  marry  hlB 
Gipsy.     She  waited,  and  she  kept  Paul  near  to  her. 

All  summer  long  William's  letters  had  a  feverish  tone; 
he  seemed  unnatural  and  intense.  Sometimes  he  was  ex- 
aggeratedly jolly,  usually  he  was  flat  and  bitter  in  his 
letter. 

"  Ay,"  his  mother  said,  "  I  'm  afraid  he  's  ruining  him- 
self against  that  creature,  who  is  n't  worthy  of  his  love, , 
—  no,  no  more  than  a  rag  doll." 

He  wanted  to  come  home.     The  midsummer  holiday 
gone;    it  was  a  long  while  to  Christmas.     He  wrote  in 
wild  excitement,  saying  he  could  come  for  Saturday  aoi 
Sunday  at  Goose  Fair,  the  first  week  in  October. 

"  You  are  not  well,  my  boy,"  said  his  mother,  when  slu 
saw  him. 

She  was    almost   in    tears   at   having  him    to    herself 

L^*A''o,  I've  not  been  well,"  \\c  savi.    "\'ve  aeetM 
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Pttragging  cold  all  the  Inst  month,  but  it  'a  going). 

was  sunny  October  weather.  He  seemed  wild  witk 
ike  a  schoolboy  escaped;  then  again  he  was  silent 
eserved.  He  was  more  gaunt  than  ever,  and  there 
haggard  look  in  his  eyes. 

Qu  are  doing  too  much,"  said  his  mother  to  him. 
waa  doing  extra  work,  trying  to  make  some  mon 
.rry  on,  he  said.  He  only  talked  to  his  mothO!, 
in  the  Saturday  night ;  then  he  was  sad  and  tended 
his  beloved. 

nd  yet,  you  know,  mother,  for  all  that,  if  I  diei 
be  broken-hearted  for  two  months,  and  then  she  'ol 
to  forget  me.  You  'd  see,  she  'd  never  come  home 
o  look  at  my  grave,  not  even  once," 
'hy,  William,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  're  not  goini 
,  so  why  talk  about  it?  " 
ut  whether  or  not  —  "  he  replied, 
nd  she  can't  help  it.  She  is  like  that,  and  if  yow 
;  her  —  well,  you  can't  grumble,"  said  his  mother. 
the  Sunday  morning,  as  he  was  putting  his  collar  on : 
ook,"  he  said  to  his  mother,  holding  up  his  chin, 
t  a  rash  my  collar  's  made  under  my  chin !  " 
t  at  the  junction  of  chin  and  throat  was  a  big  red 
mat  ion. 

ought  not  to  do  that,"  said  his  mother.     "  Here, 
bit  of  this  soothing  ointment  on.    You  should  v 
nt  collars." 

went  away  on  Sunday  midnight,  seeming  better  and, 

solid  for  his  two  days  at  home.    - 

Tuesday  morning  came  a   telegram    from  London. 

vas  ill.     Mrs.  Morel  got  off  her  knees  from  wash- 

loor,  read  the  telegram,  called  a  neighbour,  went 

mdlady  and  borrowed   a  sovereign,  put  on  her 

^d  set  off.      She  hurried  to  Keston,  caught  an 

fcr  London  in  Nottingliam.     She  had  to  wait  isv 

I  nearly  an  hour.     A  small  figure  mVe.x  'y^.a.iJt 

e  was  anxiously  asking  the  portcxs  11  iW-^  V-o^ 
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how  to  get  to  Elmers  End.  The  journey  was  three  hours. 
She  sat  in  her  corner  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  never  moving. 
At  King's  Cross  still  no  one  could  tell  her  how  to  get  to 
Elmers  End.  Carrying  her  string  bag,  that  contained 
her  nightdress,  comb  and  brush,  she  went  from  person  to 
jjerson.  At  last  they  sent  her  underground  to  Cannon 
Street. 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  she  arrived  at  William's  lodg- 
ing.    The  blinds  were  not  down. 

"  How  is  he?  "  she  asked. 

"  No  better,"  said  the  landlady. 

She  followed  the  woman  upstairs.  William  lay  on  the 
bed,  with  bloodshot  eyes,  his  face  rather  discoloured.  The 
clothes  were  tossed  about,  there  was  no  fire  in  the  room, 
a  glass  of  milk  stood  on  the  stand  at  his  bedside.  No  one 
had  been  with  him. 

"Why,  ray  son!  "  said  the  mother  bravely. 

He  did  not  answer.  He  looked  at  her,  but  did  not  see 
her.  Then  he  began  to  say,  in  a  dull  voice,  as  if  repeating 
a  letter  from  dictation :  "  Owing  to  a  leakage  in  the  hold 
of  this  vessel,  the  sugar  had  set,  and  become  converted  into 
rock.     It  needed  hacking  —  " 

He  was  quite  unconscious.  It  had  been  his  business  to 
examine  some  such  cargo  of  sugar  in  the  Port  of  London. 

"  How  long  has  he  been  like  this?  "  the  mother  asked' 
the  landlady. 

"  He  got  home  at  six  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and 
he  seemed  to  sleep  all  day;  then  in  the  night  we  heard 
him  talking,  and  this  morning  he  asked  for  you.  So  I 
wired,  and  we  fetched  the  doctor." 

"  Will  you  have  a  fire  made?  " 

Mrs.  More!  tried  to  soothe  her  son,  to  keep  him  still 

The  doctor  came.  It  was  pneumonia,  and,  he  said.  • 
peculiar  erysipelas,  which  had  started  under  the  chin 
where  the  collar  chafed,  and  was  spreading  over  the  faw. 
He  hoped  it  would  not  get  to  the  brain. 
Mis.  Morel  settled  down  to  nurse.  She  prayed  U 
WSh'am,  prayed  that  he  woulA  TecDgti\i«  V«x.     " 
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'OMag  man's  face  grew  more  discoloured.  In  the  night  she 
truggled  with  him.  He  raved,  and  raved,  and  would  not 
«me  to  consciousness.  At  two  o'clock,  in  a  dreadful 
jaroxjsm,  he  died. 

Mrs.  Morel  sat  perfectly  still  for  an  hour  in  the  lodging 
Kdroom;   then  she  roused  the  household. 

At  six  o'clock,  with  the  aid  of  the  charwoman,  she  laid 
lim  out;  then  she  went  round  the  dreary  London  village 
o  the  registrar  and  the  doctor. 

At  nine  o'clock  to  the  cottage  on  Scargill  Street  came 
Jlother  wire: 

"  William  died  last  night.  Let  father  come,  bring 
Qoney." 

Annie,  Paul,  and  Arthur  were  at  home ;  Mr.  Morel  was 
[one  to  work.  The  three  children  said  not  a  word, 
^nnie  began  to  whimper  with  fear;  Paul  set  off  for  his 
ather. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  At  Brinslej  pit  the  white 
team  melted  slowly  in  the  sunshine  of  a  soft  blue  sky; 
■he  wheels  of  the  headstocks  twinkled  high  up;  the  screen, 
■huffling  its  coal  into  the  trucks,  made  a  busy  noise. 

"I  want  my  father;  he's  got  to  go  to  London,"  said 
he  boy  to  the  first  man  he  met  on  the  bank, 

"  Tha  wantB  Walter  MoreL'  Go  in  theer  an'  tell  Joe 
iVard." 

Paul  went  into  the  little  top  office. 

*'  I  want  my  father ;    he  's  got  to  go  to  London. 

"  Thy  feyther?    Is  he  down?    What 's  his  name?  ' 

"  Mr.  Morel." 

"What,  Walter?     Is  owt  amiss?  " 

"  He  's  got  to  go  to  London." 

The  man  went  to  the  telephone  and  rang  up  the  bottom 
ifGce. 

"  Walter  Morel  's  wanted.  Number  4.2,  Hard.  Sum- 
nat  's  amiss ;   there  's  his  lad  here." 

Then  he  turned  round  to  Paul. 

"He  '11  be  up  in  a  few  minutes,"  he  said. 
i^^l  wandered  out  to  the  pit-top.      He  ^aVc^vsi^Jj 
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.  chair  come  up,  with  its  waggon  of  coal.  The  great  iron 
cage  sank  back  on  its  rest,  a  full  carfle  was  hauled  off, 
an  empty  tram  run  on  to  the  chair,  a  heil  ting'ed  some- 
where, the  chair  heaved,  then  dropped  like  a  stone. 

Paul  did  not  realize  William  was  dead;  it  was  im- 
possible, with  such  a  bustle  going  on.  The  pullei^off 
swung  the  small  truck  on  to  the  turn-table,  another  mas 
ran  with  it  along  the  bank  down  the  curving  lines. 

"  And  William  is  dead,  and  my  mother 's  in  Londooi 
and  what  will  she  be  doing?  "  the  boy  asked  himself,  ei 
if  it  were  a  conundrum. 

He  watched  chair  after  chair  come  up,  and  still 
father.    At  last,  standing  beside  a  waggon,  a  man's  form! 
The  chair  sank  on  its  rests,  Morel  stepped  off. 
slightly  lame  from  an  accident. 

"Is  it  thee,  Paul.'     Is  'e  worse?" 

"You've  got  to  go  to  London." 

The  two  walked  off  the  pit-bank,  where  men  wei» 
watching  curiously.  As  they  came  out  and  went  along 
the  railway,  with  the  sunny  autumn  field  on  one  side  and 
a  wall  of  trucks  on  the  other.  Morel  said  in  a  frightenai 
voice : 

"  'E  's  niver  gone,  child?  " 

«  Yes." 

"When  wor  't?  " 

The  miner's  voice  was  terrified. 

"  Last  night.     We  had  a  telegram  from  my  mother.' 

Morel  walked  on  a  few  strides,  then  leaned  up  against 
a  truck  side,  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  He  was  not  cryiBg' 
Paul  stood  looking  round,  waiting.  On  the  weighinf 
machine  a  truck  trundled  slowly.  Paul  saw  everything, 
except  his  father  leaning  against  the  truck  as  if  he  wert 

Morel  had  only  once  before  been  to  London.     He  ** 

off,  scared  and  peaked,  to   help  his  wife.      That  was  M 

Tuesday.     The   children   were   left   alone   in   the  houst 

J'nul  went  to  work.  Arthur  went  to  school,  and  Ai^ 

Aa^^^^f^'end  to  be  with  hei.  ^rffl 


Kltirdaj  night,  as  Paul  was  turning  the  corner, 
Tiorae  from  Keston,  he  saw  his  mother  and  father, 
id  come  to  Setliley  Bridge  Station.  They  were 
r  in  silence  in  tlic  dark,  tired,  stragghng  apart. 
y  waited. 

>ther !  "  he  said,  in  the  darkness. 
Morel's  small  figure  seemed  not  to  observe.     He 

ul !  "  she  said,  uninterestedly. 

let  him  kiss  her,  but  she  seemed  unaware  of  him. 

he  house  she  was  the  same  —  small,  white,  and 
She  noticed  nothing,  she  said  nothing,  only: 

le  coffin  will  be  here  to-night,  Walter.  You  'd  bet- 
about  some  help."    Then,  turning  to  the  children;; 

■e  bringing  him  home." 

1    she   relapsed    into    the    same    mute   looking   into 

her  hands    folded   on   her   lap.     Paul,  looking  at 

It   he  could   not   breathe.      The   house  was   dead 

rent  to  work,  mother,"  he  said  plaintively, 

i  you?  "  she  answered  dully. 

r  half  an  hour  Morel,  troubled  and  bewildered, 


the  front  room." 

len  I  'd  better  shift  th'  table?  " 

s." 

i'  ha'e  him  across  th'  chairs?  " 

lU  know  there  —     Yes,  I  suppose  ao." 

d  and  Paul  went,  with  a  candle,  into  the  parlour. 

was  no  gas  there.     The  father  unscrewed  the  top 

tiig  mahogany  oval  table,  and  cleared  the  middle  of 

am;     then   he    arranged    six    chairs    opposite  each 

tthat  the  coffin  could  stand  on  their  beds, 
Biver  seed  such   a  length  as  he  is !  "  said  the 
1  watching  anxiously  as  he  wor\c4.. 
pt  to  the  bay  window  and  looYcd  owt.    T^c: 
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tree  stood  monstrous  and  black  in  front  of  the  wide  dark- 
ness. It  was  a  faintly  luminous  night.  Paul  went  bad 
to  his  mother. 

At  ten  o'clock  Morel  called: 

"  He  's  here !  " 

Everyone  started.  There  was  a  noiae  of  unbarring  aiui 
unlocking  the  front  door,  which  opened  straight  from  tbt 
night  into  the  room. 

"  Bring  another  candle,"  called  Morel. 

Annie  and  Arthur  went.  Paul  followed  with  his  niotlier| 
He  stood  with  his  arm  round  her  waist  in  the  inner  dl>o^ 
way.  Down  the  middle  of  the  cleared  room  waited  at 
chairs,  face  to  face.  In  the  window,  against  the  lace  cll^ 
tains,  Arthur  held  up  one  candle,  and  by  the  open  door, 
against  the  night,  Annie  stood  leaning  forward,  her  braB 
candlestick  glittering. 

There  was  the  noise  of  wheels.  Outside  in  the  darknert 
of  the  street  below  Paul  could  see  horses  and  a  black 
vehicle,  one  lamp,  and  a  few  pale  faces;  then  some  mB. 
miners,  all  in  their  shirt -sleeves,  seemed  to  struggle  in  the 
obscurity.  Presently  two  men  appeared,  bowed  beneafi 
a  great  weight.     It  was  Morel  and  his  neighbour. 

"  Steady!  "  called  Morel,  out  of  breath. 

He  and  his  fellow  mounted  the  steep  garden  step,  heavei 
into  the  candle-light  with  their  gleaming  coffin-eui' 
Limbs  of  other  men  were  seen  struggling  behind.  Mora 
and  Burns,  in  front,  staggered;  the  great  dark  weigii^ 
swayed. 

"  Steady,  steady!  "  cried  More],  as  if  in  pain. 

All  the  sis  bearers  were  up  in  the  small  garden,  holdlB] 
the  great  coffin  aloft.  There  were  three  more  steps  to  th 
door.  The  yellow  lamp  of  the  carriage  shone  alone  do*" 
in  the  black  road. 

"  Now  then  !  "  said  Morel. 

The  cofSn  swayed,  the  men  began  to  mount  the  thn 
steps   with  their  load.     Anme'a  cawWe  ^vvtVc^td,  and  «^ 
whimpered  as  the  first  mcTi  ap^eareA,  a-cii  "iW  \\t^ 
^ed  heads  of  six  men  strugg\ed  \.o  cVmii  "wAa 
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aring  the  coffin  that  rode  like  sorrow  on  their  living 
sh. 

"  Oh,  my  son  — my  son !  "  Mrs.  More!  sang  softly,  and 
;;Ii  time  the  coffin  swung  to  the  unequal  climbing  of  the 
■n :  "  Oh,  my  son  —  my  son  —  my  son !  "  ^m 

"  Mother !  "  Paul  whimpered,  his  hand  round  her  waia^| 
Mother !  "  m 

She  did  not  liear.  ^M 

"  Oil,  my  son  —  my  son  !  "  she  repeated. 
Paul  saw  drops  of  sweat  fall  from  his  father's  brow. 
I  men  were  in  the  room  —  sis  coatless  men,  with  yield- 
;,  struggling  limbs,  filling  the  room  and  knocking  against 
i  furniture.     The  coffin  veered,  and  was  gently  lowered 

to  the  chairs.     The  sweat   fell  from  Morel's   face  on 

boards. 

"  My  word,  he  's  a  weight !  "  said  a  man,  and  the  five 
ners  sighed,  bowed,  and,  trembling  with  the  struggle, 
icended  the  steps  again,  closing  the  door  behind 
>m. 

The  family  was  alone  in  the  parlour  with  the  great 
lished  box.  William,  when  laid  out,  was  six  feet  four 
;hes  long.  Like  a  monument  lay  the  bright  brown, 
nderous  coffin.  Paul  thought  it  would  never  be  got 
t  of  the  room  again.  His  mother  was  stroking  the 
lisbed  wood. 
They  buried  liim  on  the  Monday  in  the  little  cemetery 

the  hillside  that  looks  over  the  fields  at  the  big  church 
d  the  houses.     It  was  sunny,  and  the  white  chrysan- 
'mmns  frilled  themselves  in  the  warmth. 
Mrs,  Morel  could  not  be  persuaded,  after  this,  to  talk 
i  take  her  old  bright  interest  in  life.     She  remained 
It  off.     All  the  way  home  in  the  train  she  had  said  t 
"self:  "If  only  it  could  have  been  mo!" 
ftrhen  Paul  came  home  at  night  he  found  his  mothq 
ting,  her  day's  work  done,  with  hands  foVdei  mVexXa--^ 
an  her  coarse  apron.     She  always  used  to  \vave  c!UB.tt?.e-^ 
•tjres*  and  put  on  a  black  apron,  beioxe.     "i^o'w   Kt«>''\' 
fcr>-  ^.nnpr-.  and  Im  mother    sat   looking  \>\&'QS^y 
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front  of  her,  her  mouth  shut  tight.      Then  he  beat  hii 
brains  for  news  to  tell  her. 

"  Mother,  Miss  Jordan  was  down  to-day,  and  she  suit 
my  sketch  of  a  colliery  at  work  was  beautiful." 

But  Mrs.  Morel  took  no  notice.  Night  after  night  lu 
forced  himself  to  tell  her  things,  although  she  did 
listen.  It  drove  him  almost  insane  to  have  her  thus.  Al 
last: 

"  What 's  a-matter,  mother.''  "  he  asked. 

She  did  not  hear. 

"  What 's  a-matter.f  "  he  persisted.  "  Mother,  what^ 
a-matter  P " 

"  You  know  what  's  the  matter,"  she  said  irritably,  turn- 
ing away. 

The  lad  —  he  was  sixteen  years  old  —  went  to  b<( 
drearQy.  He  was  cut  off  and  wretched  through  Octobel 
November,  and  December.  His  mother  tried,  but  she  cow 
not  rouse  herself.  She  could  only  brood  on  her  dead  so" 
he  had  been  let  to  die  so  cruelly. 

At  last,  on  December  23,  with  his  five  shillings  Chri* 
mas-bos  in  his  pocket,  Paul  wandered  blindly  home.   Hr^ 
mother  looked  at  him,  and  her  heart  stood  still. 

"  What 's  the  matter.?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  'm  badly,  mother!  "  he  replied.  "  Mr.  Jordan  gs' 
me  five  shillings  for  a  Christmas-box!" 

He  handed  it  to  her  with  trembling  hands.  She  put* 
on  the  table. 

"  You  are  n't  glad !  "  he  reproached  her;  but  he  trcin" 
bled  violently. 

"Where  hurts  you?"  she  said,  unbuttoning  his  ovtP 
coat. 

^It  was  the  old  question. 
"  I  feel  badly,  mother." 
She  undressed  him  and  put  him  to  bed.     He  had  pm 
monia  dangerously,  the  doctor  said. 

"  Might  he  never  have  had  it  if  I  'd  kept  him  at  hw» 
i7oi  Jcl  him  go  to  Nottingham?"  was  one  of  thejj 
'  W<J?a'  s/ic  asked. 


^^>S 
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"  He  might  not  have  been  so  bad,"  said  the  doctor. 

Mrs.  Morel  stood  condemned  on  her  own  ground. 

"I  should  have  watched  the  living,  not  the  dead,"  she 
told  herself. 

Paul  was  very  ill.  His  mother  lay  in  bed  at  nighta 
t^th  him ;  they  could  not  afford  a  nurse.  He  grew  worse, 
iknd  the  crisis  approached.  One  night  he  tossed  into  con- 
sciousness in  the  ghastly,  sickly  feeling  of  dissolution, 
^ten  all  the  cells  in  the  boy  seem  in  intense  irritability 
to  be  breaking  down,  and  consciousness  makes  a  last  flare 
i>J  struggle,  like  madness. 

"  1  s'll  die,  mother !  "  he  cried,  heaving  for  breath  on 
ttie  pillow. 

She  lifted  him  up,  crying  in  a  small  voice: 

"  Oh,  my  son  —  my  son !  " 

That  brought  him  to.  He  realized  her.  His  whole  will 
^^se  up  and  arrested  him.  He  put  his  head  on  her  breast, 
Knd  took  ease  of  her  for  love. 

'Tor  some  things,"  said  his  aunt,  "it  was  a  good 
thing  Paul  was  ill  that  Christmas.  I  believe  it  saved  his 
toother," 

Paul  was  in  bed  for  seven  weeks.  He  got  up  white  and 
"'"agile.     His  father  had  bought  him  a  pot  of  scarlet  and 

Slid  tulips.  They  used  to  flame  in  the  window  in  the 
.  arch  sunshine  as  he  sat  on  the  sofa  chattering  to  his 
toother.  The  two  knitted  together  in  perfect  intimacy! 
'ttrs.  Morel's  life  now  rooted  itself  in  P;uil.  I 

William  had  been  a  prophet.  Mrs.  Morel  had  a  little 
Present  and  a  letter  from  Lily  at  Christmas.  Mrs.  Morel's 
**ster  had  a  letter  at  the  New  Year, 

"  I  was  at  a  ball  last  night.  Some  delightful  peo- 
ple were  there,  and  I  enjoyed  myself  thoroughly,"  said 
^He  letter.  "  I  had  every  dance  —  did  not  sit  out 
**ie." 

jllrs.  Morel  never  heard  any  more  of  her. 

Morel  and  his  wife  were  gentle  with  each  other  for  some 
^^^Afi^P  the  death  of  their  son.  He  woviVA  g,o  "w&.'a  ^ 
^^^S^a^\arsng  wide-eyed,  and  blanV  &ctq%&  \\\KijBtt 
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!)(»ots  of  hor  brothers.  She  madly  wanted  hci-  little  brother 
of  four  to  let  her  swathe  him  and  stifle  him  in  her  love;  ■ 
she  went  to  chureli  reverently,  with  bowed  head,  and  qirJv-  - 
cred  in  anguish  from  the  vulgarity  of  the  other  choir-girls  ■ 
and  from  the  common-sounding  voice  of  the  curate;  she  ' 
fought  witli  her  brothers,  whom  she  considered  brubil'  'i 
louts;  and  slie  held  not  iier  father  in  too  high  esteem  '■ 
because  he  did  not  carry  any  mystical  ideals  cherished  is  ■ 
his  heart,  but  only  wanted  to  have  as  easj'  a  time  a^hff  * 
could,  and  his  meals  when  he  was  ready  for  them.  '■ 

She  hated  her  position  as  swine-girl.  She  wanted  to  It  f 
considered.  She  wanted  to  learn,  thinking  that  if  al*  ■ 
could  read,  as  Paul  said  he  couid  read,  "  Colomba,"  it.  '^ 
the  "  Voyage  autoiir  de  ma  Chanibre,"  the  world  would  t 
have  a  difl'erent  face  for  her  and  a  deepened  respect.  S¥  " 
could  not  be  princess  by  wealth  or  standing.  So  she  wiU  ' 
mad  to  have  learning  whereon  to  pride  herself.  For  sb(  ^ 
was  different  from  other  folk,  and  must  not  be  scoop^  '^ 
up  among  the  common  fry.  Learning  was  the  only  dis-  a 
tinction  to  which  she  thought  to  aspire.  ^ 

Her  beauty  —  that  of  a  shy,  wild,  quiveringly  sensitirt  >. 
thing — seemed  nothing  to  her.  Even  her  soul,  so  strong  - 
for  rhapsody,  was  not  enough.  She  must  have  something  ) 
to  reinforce  her  pride,  because  she  felt  different  from  oUmT  '= 
people.  Paul  she  eyed  rather  wistfully.  On  the  wholfe  >' 
she  scorned  the  male  sex.  But  hero  w,as  a  new  specimciii  - 
quick,  light,  graceful,  who  could  be  gentle  and  who  eouM  '- 
be  sad,  and  who  was  clever,  and  who  knew  a  lot,  and  wfn  i 
had  a  deatli  in  the  family.  The  boy's  poor  morsel  o(  1 
learning  exalted  him  almost  sky-high  in  her  esteem.  Ytt  i 
she  tried  hard  to  scorn  hira,  because  he  would  not  «*  'i 
in  her  the  princess  but  only  the  swine-girl.  And  i*  'C 
scarcely  observed  her.  ,   ' 

Then  he  was  so  ill,  and  she  felt  he  would  be  wejfc  '. 
Then  she  would  be  stronger  than  he.  Then  she  could  lo"  ^ 
him.  If  she  could  be  mistress  of  him  in  his  weaknnl  « 
i^e  carif  of  him,  if  he  could  depend  on  her,  if  she  co^  ^ 
Mjt  were,  have  him  in  her  aims,  \vow  &V<^ '«o>A&\EmJj^B 
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as  the  skies  brightened  and  plum-blossom  was 
irove  off  in  the  milkmaTi's  heavy  float  up  to 
fm.  Mr.  Leivers  shouted  in  a  kindly,  fashion 
1  clicked  to  the  horse  as  they  climbed  the 
in  the  freshness  of  the  morning.  White  clouds 
ar  way,  crowding  to  the  back  of  the  hills  that 
g  in  the  springtime.  The  water  of  Netherniere 
rery  blue  against  tlie  seared  meadows  and  the 

our  and  a  half  miles'  dri-ve.  Tinj  buds  on  the 
id  as  copper-green,  were  opening  into  rosettes; 
es  caUed,  and  blackbirds  shrieked  and  scolded. 

glamorous  world. 
peeping  through  the  kitchen  window,  saw  the 
through  the  big  white  gate  into  the  farmyard 
lacked  by  the  oak-wood,  still  bare.  Then  a 
heavy  overcoat  climbed  down.  He  put  up  his 
the  whip  and  the  rug  tiiat  the  good-looking, 
ler  handed  down  to  him. 

5>peared  in  the  doorway.  She  was  nearly  six- 
eautiful,  with  her  warm  colouring,  her  gravity, 
iting  suddenly  like  an  ecstasy. 

id  Paul,  turning  shyly  aside,  "  your  daffo- 
x\y  out.    Is  n't  it  early.'*    But  don't  they  look 

said  Miriam,  in  her  musical,  caressing  voice. 
Een   on  their  buds  —  "    and  he   faltered  into 

take  the  rug,"  said  Miriam  over-gently. 
arry  it,"  he  answered,  rather  injured.     But 

to  her. 

Leivers  appeared. 

you  're  tired  and  cold,"  she  said.  "  Let  me 
it.  It  is  heavy.  You  must  n't  walk  far  in  it." 
1  him  off  with  his  coat.  He  was  quite  unused 
ration.     She  was  almost  smothered  under  vt& 

wtiier,"  laughed   the    larmet    as  V«   -^^.ftweS 
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through    the    kitchen,    swinging    the    great    milk-churnsi 
"  you  've  got  almost  more  than  joti  can  manage  them" 

She  beat  up  the  sofa  cushions  for  the  youth. 

The  kitchen  wrs  very  small  and  irregular.  The  fara 
had  been  originally  a  labourer's  cottage.  And  the  fumt 
ture  was  old  and  battered..  But  Paul  loved  it  —  loved 
the  sack-bag  that  formed  the  hearthrug,  and  the  funnj 
little  corner  under  the  stairs,  and  the  small  window  d« 
in  the  corner,  through  which,  bending  a  little,  he  could  « 
the  plum-trees  in  the  back-garden  and  the  lovely  rouffi 
hills  beyond. 

"  Won't  you  lie  down?  "  said  Mrs.  Leivers. 

*' Oh  no;  I'm  not  tired,"  he  said.  "Isn't  it  lovdj 
coming  out,  don't  you  think?  I  saw  a  sloe-bush  in  bl(* 
som  and  a  lot  of  celandines.     I  'm  glad  it 's  sunny." 

"  Can  I  give  you  anything  to  eat  or  to  drink?  " 

"  No,  thank  you." 

"  How  's  your  mother?  " 

"  I  think  she  's  tired  now.  I  think  she  's  had  too  muA 
to  do.  Perhaps  in  a  little  while  she  '11  go  to  Skegnesi 
with  me.  Then  she  '11  be  a.blc  to  rest.  I  s'U  be  giad  if 
she  can." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Leivers.  "  It  's  a  wonder  she  is  A 
ill  herself." 

Miriam  was  moving  about  preparing  dinner.  Pw 
watched  everything  that  happened.  His  face  was  paft 
and  thin,  but  his  eyes  were  quick  and  bright  with  lifs  i* 
ever.  He  watched  the  strange,  almost  rhapsodic  way* 
which  the  girl  moved  about,  carrying  a  great  stew-ji' 
to  the  oven,  or  looking  in  the  saucepan.  The  atmosph*^ 
was  different  from  that  of  his  own  home,  where  everythinj 
seemed  so  ordinary.  When  Mr.  Leivers  called  loudly  ool 
side  to  the  horse,  that  was  reaching  over  to  feed  on  U 
rose-bushes  in  the  garden,  the  girl  started,  looked  rod 
with  dark  eyes,  as  if  something  had  come  breaking  in  9 
her  world.  There  was  a  sense  of  silence  inside  the  hoiU 
und  out.  Miriam  seemed  as  in  some  dreamy  tnic,  a  mudK 
^Aondagc,  her  .■spirit  dven-ming  \n  a  Vavii  Im  a.<(rtta^H 
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And  her  discoloured,  old  blue  frock  and  h( 
^  boots  seemed  only  like  the  romantic  rags  of  Kinj 
letua's  beggar-maid. 

e  suddenly  became  aware  of  his  keen  blue  eyes  upoi 
taking  her  all  in.  Instantly  her  broken  boots  and  hei 
;d  old  frock  hurt  her.  She  resented  his  seeing  cvery- 
[.  Even  he  knew  that  hor  stocking  was  not  pulled  up. 
went, into  the  scullery,  biushing  deeply.  And  aftcr- 
s  her  hands  trembled  slightly  at  licr  work.  She 
,y  dropped  all  she  handled.  When  her  inside  dream 
shaken,  her  body  quivered  with  trepidation.  She  re- 
d  that  he  saw  so  much. 

rs.  Leivers  sat  for  some  time  talking  to  the  bol 
lUgli  she  was  needed  at  her  work.  She  was  too  polil 
!ave  him.  Presently  slie  excused  herself  and  roa 
r  a  while  she  looked  into  the  tin  saucepan. 
3h  dear,  Miriam,"  she  cried,  "  these  potatoes  hai 
d  dry !  " 

iriam  started  as  if  she  had  been  stung. 
Have  they,  mother?  "  she  cried. 
[  shouldn't  care,  Miriam,"   said  the  mother,  "if 
I't  trusted  them  to  you,"     She  peered  into  the  pai 
ie  girl  stiffened  as  if  from   a  blow.     Her  dark  eji 
ed ;    she  remained  standing  in  the  same  spot. 
Well,"  she  answered,  gripped  tight  in  self-consciou 
IP,  "  I  'm  sure  I  looked  at  them  five  minutes  since." 
i'es,"  said  the  mother,  "  I  know  it  's  easily  done." 
rhey  're  not  much  burned,"  said  Paul.     "  It  does  n' 
er,  does  it?  " 
rs.  Leivers  looked  at  the  youth  with  her  brown,  hurt 

[t  would  n't  matter  but  for  the  boys,"  she  said  to  hin 
ly  Miriam  knows  what  a  trouble  they  make  if  tt 
toes  are  '  caught.'  " 
Then."  thought  Paul  to  himself,  "you  shouldn't  let 

make  a  trouble." 
Eter  a  while  Edgar  came  in.      He  wore  \eg^n?ft,  ^iv&- 
f/ia  were  covered  with  earth.     He  Tja-a  Ta.ycve'c  &'(&»&■ 
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ather  forma],  for  a  fanner.     He  glanced  at  Paul,  nodde 
D  Iiim  distantly,  and  said : 
"Dinner  ready P" 
"  Nearly,  Edgar,"  replied  the  mother  apologetically. 
"  I  'm  ready  for  mine,"  said  the  young  man,  taking  ui 
the  newspaper   and  reading.      Presently  the   rest  of  til 
family  trooped  in.     Dinner  was  served.      The  meal  wai 
rather  brutally.     The  over-gentleness  and  apologetic  toa| 
of  the  mother  brought  out  ail  tlie  brutality  of  manual 
in  the  sons.     Edgar  tasted  the  potatoes,  moved  his  mouti 
quickly  like  a  rabbit,  looked  indignantly  at  his  mothtfl 
and  said: 

"  These  potatoes  are  burnt,  mother." 
"Yes,  Edgar.     I  forgot  them  for  a  minute.     Perliap 
you  '11  have  bread  if  you  can't  eat  them." 
Edgar  looked  in  anger  across  at  Miriam. 
"  What  was  Miriam  doing  that  she  could  n't  attend 
them?  "  he  said. 

Miriam  looked  up.     Her  mouth  opened,  her  dark  eyi 

blazed  and  winced,  but  she  said  nothing.     She  swalloW 

her  anger  and  her  shame,  bowing  lier  dark  head. 

"  I  'm  sure  she  was  trying  hard,"  said  the  mother. 

"  She  has  n't  got  sense  even  to  boil  the  potatoes,"  si 

Edgar.     "  Wliat  is  she  kept  at  home  for?  " 

"  On'y  for  eating  everything  that 's  left  in  th'  pantrji 
said  Maurice, 

"  They    don't    forget     that    potato-pie    against 
Miriam,"   laughed    the    father. 

She  was  utterly  humiliated.  The  mother  sat  in  sileM 
suffering,  like  some  saint  out  of  place  at  the  brutal  b(i«l 
It  puzzled  Paul,  He  wontlered  vaguely  why  all  " 
intense  feeling  went  running  because  of  a  few  bill' 
potatoes.  The  mother  exalted  everything  —  even  8  t 
of  housework  —  to  tlie  plane  of  a  religious  trust.  " 
sons  resented  this;  they  felt  themselves  cut  away  Uin 
neath,  and  tliey  answered  with  brutality  and  also  wil 
sneering  superciliousness. 
H^  Paul  was  just  opening  oul  itom  (WiiH\Qod 
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KThia  atmosphere,  wlierc  everything  took 

e,  came  with  a  subtle  fascination  to  him.     There  was 

ithing  in  the  air.    JTit  nwn  mntjTerTvm  logical.     Here 

a  was  something  diiferent,  something  he  kived, 

|f_tli^^2t~tiiMes  lie  liaLedr         — — — — 

iriam  quarrelied  with  her  brothers  fiercely.     Later 

ifternoon,  when  they  had  gone  away  again,  her  mothf 

You  disappointed  me  at  dinner-time, 

he  girl  dropped  her  head. 

They  are  such  brutes!  "  she  suddenly  cried,  looki 

fith  flashing  eyes. 

But  hadn't  you  promised  not  to  answer  them? 

mother.     "  And  I  believed  in  you.     I  can't  stand  j 

I  you  wrangle." 

But  they  're  so  hateful !  "  cried  Miriam,  "  and  - 

Yes,  dear.  But  how  often  have  I  asked  you  not  1 
'er  Edgar  baekP  Can't  you  let  him  say  what  I 
P" 

But  why  should  he  say  what  he  likes?  " 
Are  n't  you  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  Miriam,  if  e 
my  sake?     Are  you  so  weak  that  you  must  wran^ 
them?  " 

Ts.  Leivers  stuck  unflinchingly  to  this  doctrine  of 
;  other  cheek."  She  could  not  instil  it  at  all  into 
TOys.  With  the  girls  she  succeeded  better,  and  Miriam 
the  child  of  her  heart.  The  boys  loathed  the  other 
k  when  it  was  presented  to  them.  Miriam  was  often 
ciently  lofty  to  turn  it.  Then  they  spat  on  her  and 
d  her.  But  she  walked  in  her  proud  humility,  living, 
in  herself. 

here  was  always  this  feeling  of  jangle  and  discord  i 
Leivers  family.    Although  the  boys  resented  so  bitterl3''_ 
eternal  appeal  to  their  deeper  feelings  of  resignation 
proud  humility,  yet  it  had  its  effect  on  them.     The.^ 
d  not  establish  between  themselves  and  an  wiW\&tT 
mhe    ordinary    humnn     feeling     and    v\"ncs.ag,^e.t:aX«| 
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friendship;  they  were  alwajs  restless  for  the  something 
deeper.  Ordinary  folk  seemed  shallow  to  them,  triviiJ 
and  inconsiderable.  And  so  they  were  unaccustomed,, 
painfully  uncouth  in  the  simplest  social  intercourse,  8uffe^ 
ing,  and  yet  insolent  in  their  superiority.  Then  beneatb, 
was  the  yearning  for  the  soul-intinmcy  to  which  they  coiiid| 
not  attain  because  they  were  too  dumb,  and  every  ap-' 
proach  to  close  connection  was  blocked  by  their  clumsj, 
contempt  of  other  people.  They  wanted  genuine  intimacy,! 
but  they  couM  not  get  even  normally  near  to  anyone,  be-l 
cause  they  scorned  to  take  the  first  stops,  they  scorneJ 
the  triviality  which  forms  common  human  intercourse. 

Paul  fell  under  Mrs.  Leiver's  spell.  Everything  had 
a  religious  and  intensified  meaning  when  he  was  with  ber. 
His  soul,  hurt,  highly  developed,  sought  her  as  if  for 
nourishment.  Together  they  seemed  to  sift  the  vital  fad 
from  an  experience. 

Miriam  was  her  mother's  daughter.  In  the  sunshine  ni 
the  afternoon  mother  and  daughter  went  down  the  fieUf 
with  him.  They  looked  for  nests.  There  was  a  jenaj 
wren's  in  the  hedge  by  the  orchard. 

*'  I  do  want  you  to  see  this,"  said  Mrs.  Iicivers. 

He  crouched  down  and  carefully  put  his  fin^r  throu^ 
the  thorns  into  the  round  door  of  tlie  nest. 

"  It 's  almost  as  if  you  were  feeling  inside  the  live  body 
of  the  bird,"  he  said,  "  it 's  so  warm.  They  say  a  bifJ 
makes  its  nest  round  like  a  cup  with  pressing  its  breast  oD 
it.     Then  how  did  it  make  the  ceiling  round,  I  wonder.'" 

The  nest  seemed  to  start  into  life  for  the  two  wonw* 
After  that,  Miriam  came  to  see  it  every  day.    It  seemed 
close  to  her.     Again,  going  down  the  hedgeside  with  tto 
girl,  he  noticed  the  celandines,  scalloped  splashes  of  gp\it 
on  the  side  of  the  ditch, 

"  I  like  them,"  he  said,  "  when  their  petals  go  flat  bso 
with  the  sunshine.  They  seem  to  be  pressing  themscli^j 
at  the  sun." 

And  then  the  celandines  ever  after  drew  her  with 
spell.     Anthropomorphic  a.8  sVe  'bb.s,  sW  stimulal 
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JBcialing  tilings  tlms,  and  then  they  lived  for  her. 
~l  to  need  things  kindling  in  her  imagination  or 

1  before  she  felt  she  had  tliem.     And  she  was 

1  ordinary  life  by  her  religious  intensity  which 

rworld  for  her  either  a  nunnery  garden  or  a 

where  sin  and  knowledge  were  not,  or  else  an 
d  thing. 

Vas  in  this  atmosphere  of  subtle  intimacy,  this 
H  their  common  feeling  for  something  in  nature, 
I  love  started. 

lUly,  he  was  a  long  time  before  he  realized  her. 
faonths  he  had  to  stay  at  home  after  his  illness. 
Be  he  went  to  Skegness  with  his  mother,  and  was 
liappj.  But  even  from  the  seaside  he  wrote  long 
Ptfrs.  Leivers  about  the  shore  and  the  sea.  And 
bt  back  his  beloved  sketches  of  the  flat  Lincoln 
tious  for  them  to  see.  Almost  thoy  would  inter- 
jdvera  more  than  they  interested  his  mother.  It 
Bs  art  Mrs,  ]VArel  cared  about ;  it  was  himself 
JBhievement.  But  Mrs.  Leivers  and  her  children 
ost  his  disciples.  They  kindled  him  and  made 
fto  his  work,  whereas  his  mother's  influence  was 
ftiim  quietly  determined,  patient,  dogged,  un- 
to was  friends  with  the  boys,  whose  rudeness  was 
Ibrficial.  They  had  all,  when  they  could  trust 
B,  a  strange  gentleness  and  lovableness. 
tyou  come  with  me  on  to  the  fallow?  "  asked 
tther  hesitatingly. 

jis&t  joyfully,  and  spent  the  afternoon  helping 
Bio  single  turnips  with  his  friend.  He  used  to 
K  three  brothers  in  the  hay  piled  up  in  the  barn, 
Bern  about  Nottingham  and  about  Jordan's.  In 
fey  taught  him  to  milk,  and  let  him  do  little  jobs 
ffig  hay  or  pulping  turnips  —  just  as  much  as 
'  At  midsummer  he  worked  all  through  W-^- 
"i  them,  and  then  he  loved  t\\era.    TVe  \».\sA'l 

I  off  from  the  world,   actually.     'SW-^  secox^ 
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Bomcliow,  like  "  les  derniers  fils  d'une  race  ^puisec." 
Though  the  lads  were  strong  and  healthy,  yet  tliey  hnd 
all  tliftt  over -sensitiveness  and  hnnging-back  which  miidc 
them  so  lonely,  yet  also  such  close,  delicate  friends  once 
their  intimacy  was  won.  Paul  loved  them  dearly,  and  tliey 
him. 

Miriam  came  later.     But  he  had  come  into  her  life  be- 
fore she  made  any  mark  on  his.     One  dull  afternoon,  when 
the  men  were  on  the  land  »nd  the  rest  at  school,  Oiij 
Miriam  and  her  mother  at   home,  the  girt  said  to  hinii 
after  having  hesitated  for  some  time: 
^k  "Have  you  seen  the  swing?" 
^K^  No,"  he  answered.     "  Where?  " 
^^•'^In  the  cowshed,"  she  replied. 

She  always  hesitated  to  offer  or  to  show  him  anything. 
Men  have  such  different  standards  of  worth  from  woraeDi 
and  her  dear  things  —  the  valuable  things  to  her  — her 
brothers  had  so  often  mocked  or  flouted. 

"  Come  on,  then,"  he  replied,  jfcmping  up. 

There  were  two  cowsheds,  one  on  cither  side  of  the  bam- 
In  the  lower,  darker  shed  there  was  standing  for  four 
cows.  Hens  flew  scolding  over  the  manger-wall  as  tk 
youth  and  girl  went  forward  for  the  great  thick  ropo 
which  hung  from  the  beam  in  the  darkness  overhead,  anii 
was  pushed  back  over  a  peg  in  the  wall. 

"  It 's  something  like  a  rope !  "  he  exclaimed  appreei- ' 
atively;  and  he  sat  down  on  it,  anxious  to  try  it,  Th* 
immediately  he  rose,  I 

"  Come  on,  then,  and  have  first  go,"  he  said  to  the  girl- ; 

"  See,"  she  answered,  going  into  the  barn,  "  we  put  sulM 
bags  on  the  seat  " ;  and  she  made  the  swing  comfortahfc 
for  him.     That  gave  her  pleasure.     He  held  the  rope. 

"  Come  on,  then,"  he  said  to  her. 

"  No,  I  won't  go  first,"  she  answered. 

She  stood  aside  in  her  still,  aloof  fashion. 

"Why.'" 

"  Von  go,"  she  pleaded, 
^^^aiost  for  the  first  time  in  Wr  We  s\\ft\v&d  the 
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^  up  to  a  man,  of  spoiling  him.     Paul  looked  ai, 

■ight,"  he  said,  sitting  down.  *'  Mind  out !  " 
R  off  with  a  spring,  and  in  a  moment  was  flying 
I- the  air,  almost  out  of  the  door  of  the  slied,  the 
iialf  of  which  was  open,  showing  outside  the  driz- 
lin,  the  filthy  yard,  the  cattle  standing  disconsolate 
the  black  cart -shed,  and  at  the  back  of  all  the 
■CD  wall  of  the  wood.  She  stood  below  in  heri 
I  "tam-o'-shanter  and  watched.  He  looked  dowi*. 
mad  she  saw  his  blue  eyes  sparkling. 
s  a  treat  of  a  swing,"  he  said.  i 

sas   swinging  through  the  air,  every  bit  of  him 
g,  like  a  bird  that  swoops  for  joy  of  movement. 
looked  down  at  her.     Her  crimson  cap  hung  over' 
k  curls,  her  beautiful  warm  face,  so  still  in  a  kind 
idtng,  was  lifted  towards  him.     It  was  dark  andl 
cold  in  the  shed.     Suddenly  a  swallow  came  dowi) 
le  high  roof  and  darted  out  of  the  door, 
lid  n't  know  a  bird  was  watching,"  he  called. 
wung  negligently.     She  could  feel  him  falling  and 
through  the  air,  as  if  he  were  lying  on  some  force, 
w  I  '11  die,"  he  said,  in  a  detached,  dreamy  voice,  as 
jjjie  were   the    dying  motion    of    the    swing.      She 
him,  fascinated.     Suddenly  he  put  on  the  brake 
ped  out. 
had  a  long  turn,"  he  said.     "  But  it 's  a  treat  of 

-it's  a  real  treat  of  a  swing!" 

was  amused  that  he  took  a  swing  so  seriously 

I  warmly  over  it. 

rou  go  on,"  she  said. 

don't  you  want  one?  "  he  asked,  astonished. 

not  much.     I  '11  have  just  a  little," 

down,  whilst  lie  kept  the  bags  in  place  for  her. 

lO  ripping!"  he  said,   setting   her   in  motiotu 

OP  heels  up,  or  they  '11  bang  ^W  maxigiT-flafiT 
t^  accuracy  with  which  \ie  c&u^V  t.et ,  ii.-i.swA, 
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tit  the  right  moment,  and  the  exactly  proportio 
strength  of  his  thrust,  and  s!ie  wfis  afraid.  Down  to 
bowels  went  the  hot  wave  of  fear.  She  was  in  his  ha 
Again,  firm  and  inevitable  came  the  thrust  at  the  r 
moment.     She  gripped  the  rope,  almost  swooning. 

"  Ha !  "  she  laughed  in  fear,    "  No  higher !  " 

"  But  you  're  not  a  bit  high,"  he  remonstrated. 

"  But  no  higher." 

He  heard  the  fear  in  her  voice,  and  desisted.    Her  hi 
melted  in   hot  pain  when   the  moment  came    for  him 
thrust  her  forward  again.     But  he  left  her  alone, 
began  to  breathe. 

"  Won't  you  really  go  any  farther?  "  he  as' 
"Should  I  keep  you  there?" 

"  No ;    let  me  go  by  myself,"  she  answered. 

He  moved  aside  and  watched  her. 

"  Why,  you  're  scarcely  moving,"  he  said. 

She  laughed  slightly  with  shame,  and  in  a  moment 
-down. 

They  say  if  you  can  swing  you  won't  be  sea-aick,* 
said,  as  he  mounted  again.  "  I  don't  believe  I  should  e 
be  sea- sick." 

Away  he  went.  There  was  something  fascinating 
her  in  him.  For  the  monoent  he  was  nothing  but  a  pi 
of  swinging  stuff;  not  a  particle  of  liim  that  did 
swing.  She  could  never  lose  herself  so,  nor  could 
brothers.  It  roused  a  warmth  in  her.  It  were  almost 
if  he  were  a  flame  that  had  lit  a  warmth  in  her  whilst 
swung  in  the  middle  air. 

And  gradually  the  intimacy  with  the  family  coBC 
trated  for  Paul  on  three  persons  —  the  mother,  Edg 
and  Miriam.  To  the  mother  he  went  for  that  sympsl 
and  that  appeal  which  seemed  to  draw  him  out.  Ed| 
was  his  very  close  friend.  And  to  Miriam  he  more 
less  condescended,  ht'cause  she  seemed  so  humble. 

But  the  girl  gradually  sought  him  out.  If  he  brou| 
ap  his  sketch-hook,  it  was  she  who  pondered  Idqj 
tver  the  last  picture.     Then  s\\e  ■wouXA  Wk  up  J 
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iuddenly,  her  dark  eyes  alight  like  water   that   shakes 
"ith"  a  stream  of  gold  in  the  dark,  she  would  ask : 

"Why  do  I  like  this  so?  " 

Always  something  in  his  breast  shrank  from  these  close, 
itimate,  dazzled  looks  of  hers. 

"  Why  do  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.    It  seems  so  true." 

"  It 's  because  —  it 's  because  there  is  scarcely  ■ 
hadow  in  it ;  it 's  more  shimmery,  as  if  I  'd  painted  the 
himmering  protoplasm  in  the  leaves  and  everywhere,  and 
lot  the  stiffness  of  the  shape.  That  seems  dead  to  me. 
hdy  this  shimmeriness  is  the  real  living.  The  shape  is  a 
lead  crust.     The  shimmer  is  inside  really." 

And  she,  with  her  little  finger  in  her  mouth,  would  pon- 
er  these  sayings.  They  gave  her  a  feeling  of  life  again, 
nd  vivified  things  which  had  meant  nothing  to  her.  She 
lanaged  to  find  some  meaning  in  his  struggling,  abstract 
|>eeches.  And  they  were  the  medium  through  which  she 
ame  distinctly  at  her  beloved  objects. 

Another  day  she  sat  at  sunset  whilst  he  was  painting 
»me  pine-trees  which  caught  the  red  glare  from  the  west, 
te  had  been  quiet. 

"  There  you  are !  "  he  said  suddenly,  "  I  wanted  that. 
'ow,  look  at  them  and  tell  me,  are  they  pine-trunks  or 
re  they  red  coals,  standing-up  pieces  of  fire  in  that 
•jkness?  There's  God's  burning  bush  for  you,  that 
imed  not  away." 

Miriam   looked,   and  was   frightened.     But   the   pine- 
tinks  were  wonderful  to  her,  and  distinct.     He  packed 
»  box  and  rose.     Suddenly  he  looked  at  her. 
■  *•  Why  are  you  always  sad  ?  "  he  asked  her. 

**  Sad !  "  she  exclaimed,  looking  up  at  him  with  startled, 
*liderful  brown  eyes. 

"'Yes,"  he  replied,     "You  are  always,  always  sad," 
*'  I  am  not  —  oh,  not  a  bit !  "  she  cried. 
**But  even  your  joy  is  like  a  flame  coming  off  of  sad- 
AjLh  lie  persisted.    *'  You  're  never  jo^3  or  eN^Ti  '^vi^X  ^^^ 
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"  No,"  she  pondered.    *'  I  wonder  —  why."         ^^^| 

"  Because  you  'ro  not ;  because  you  *re  different  ma 
like  a  pine-tree,  and  then  you  flare  up ;  but  you  're  not  j 
like  an  ordinary  tree,  with  fidgety  leaves  and  jolly  — ■- ' 

He  got  tangled  up  in  hia  own  speech ;  but  she  brow 
on  it,  and  he  had  a  strange,  roused  sensation,  as  if 
feelings  were  new.  She  got  so  near  him.  It  was  a  strai 
stimulant. 

Then  sometimes  he  hated  her.  Her  youngest  brotl 
rtras  only  five.  He  was  a  frail  lad,  with  immense  bro' 
'ieyes  in  his  quaint,  fragile  face  —  one  of  Reynold 
"  Choir  of  Angels,"  with  a  touch  of  elf.     Often  Mirif 

leeJed  to  the  child  and  drew  him  to  her. 

"  Eh,  my  Hubert !  "  she  sang,  in  a  voice  heavy  M 
surcharged  with  love.     "  Eh,  my  Hubert !  " 

And,  folding  him  in  her  arms,  she  swayed  slightly  in 
side  to  side  with  love,  her  face  half  lifted,  her  eyes  hi 
closed,  her  voice  drenched  with  love. 

"Don't!"  said  the  child,  uneasy  —  "don't,  Miriaml 

"  Yes;   you  love  me,  don't  you.''  "  she  murmured  dw 
in  her  throat,  almost  as  if  she  were  in  a  trance,  and  s«; 
ig  also  as  if  she  were  swooned  in  an  ecstasy  of  love. 

"  Don't !  "  repeated  the  child,  a  frown  on  his  clear  broi 

"You  love  me,  don't  you?  "  she  murmured. 

"  What  do  you  make  such  a  fuss  for?  "  cried  Paul,* 
in  suffering  because  of  her  extreme  emotion.  "  Why  eU^ 
you  be  ordinary  with  him?  " 

She  let  the  child  go,  and  rose,  and  said  nothing.  Ss 
intensity,  which  would  leave  no  emotion  on  a  normal  pU"! 
irritated  the  youth  into  a  frenzy.  And  this  tearful,  nslis 
contact  of  her  on  small  occasions  shocked  him.  He  "j 
used  to  his  mother's  reserve.  And  on  such  occasion'^ 
was  thankful  in  his  heart  and  soul  that  he  had  his  motln 
so  sane  and  wholesome. 

All  the  life  of  Miriam's  body  was  in  her  eyes, 
were  usually  dark  as  a  dark  church,  but  could  flume  * 
fffffit  like  a  conflagration.  Her  face  scarcely  ever  aHO 
&©fli  its  look  of  brooding.    S\\emig)[A,VB.ne  " 
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women  who  went  with  Mary  when  Jesus  was  dead.  Her 
body  was  not  flexible  and  living.  She  walked  with  a  swing, 
rather  heavily,  her  head  bowed  forward,  pondering.  She 
was  not  clumsy,  and  yet  none  of  her  movements  seemed 
quite  ihe  movement.  Often,  when  wiping  the  dishes,  she 
IWould  stand  in  bewilderment  and  chagrin  because  she  had 
'bulled  in  two  halves  a  cup  or  a  tumbler.  It  was  as  if, 
m  her  fear  and  self-mistrust,  she  put  too  much  strength 
into  the  effort.  There  was  no  looseness  or  abandon  about 
■her.  Everything  was  gripped  stiff  with  intensity,  and  her 
eflfort,  overcharged,  closed  in  on  itself. 

She  rarely  varied  from  her  swinging,  forward,  intense 
walk.  Occasionally  she  ran  with  Paul  down  the  fields. 
Then  her  eyes  blazed  naked  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  that 
frightened  him.  But  she  was  physically  afraid.  If  she 
■were  getting  over  a  stile,  she  gripped  his  hands  in  a  little 
%a.Td  anguish,  and  began  to  lose  her  presence  of  mind. 
^And  he  could  not  persuade  her  to  jump  from  even  a 
email  height,  Her  eyes  dilated,  became  exposed  and 
Jialpitating, 

**  No !  "  she  cried,  half  laughing  in  terror  —  "  no !  " 

"You  shall!  "  he  cried  once,  and,  jerking  her  forward, 
lie  brought  her  falling  fronn  the  fence.  But  her  wild 
^Ah!"  of  pain,  as  if  she  were  losing  consciousness,  cut 
Blim.  She  landed  on  her  feet  safely,  and  afterwards  had 
courage  in  this  respect. 

She  was  very  much  dissatisflcd  with  her  lot. 

"Don't  you  like  being  at  home?"  Paul  asked  her, 
•urprised. 

"  Who  would?  "  she  answered,  low  and  intense.    "  What 
\V  it?    I  'm  all  day  cleaning  what  the  boys  make  just  as 
»ad  in  five  minutes,     I  don't  want  to  be  at  home." 
What  do  you  want,  then?  " 

I  want  to  do  something.  I  want  a  chance  like  any- 
clse.  Why  should  I,  because  I  'm  a  girl,  be  kept  at 
and  not  allowed  to  be  anything?     Wha.t  i^\i»x^'«% 

,nee  ol  wha.^^ 
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"Of  knowing  anything  —  of  learning,  of  doing  aDj- 
thing.     It 's  not  fair,  because  I  'm  a  woman," 

She  seemed  very  bitter.  Paul  wondered.  In  hia  owBj 
home  Annie  was  almost  glad  to  be  a  girl.  She  had  notj 
so  much  responsibility;  thiags  wore  ligliter  for  her.  Sbel 
never  wanted  to  be  other  than  a  girl.  But  Miriam  almost'l 
fiercely  wished  she  were  a  man.  And  yet  she  hated  meB 
at  the  same  time, 

"  But  it 's  as  well  to  be  a  woman  as  a  man,"  he  said, 
frowning. 

"Ha!    Is  it?    Men  have  everything." 

"  I  should  think  women  ought  to  be  as  glad  to  be  wonwD. 
as  men  are  to  be  men,"  he  answered. 

"  No !  "  she  shook  her  head  —  "  no !  Everything  tie 
men  have." 

"  But  what  do  you  want  P  "  he  asked. 

"  I  want  to  learn.  Why  should  it  be  that  I  knoir 
nothing?  " 

"  What !  such  as  mathematics  and  French? 

"Why  shouldn't  I  know  mathematics?  Yes!"  tbt 
cried,  her  eye  expanding  in  a  kind  of  defiance. 

"  Well,  you  can  learn  as  much  as  I  know,"  he  SoU- 
"  I  '11  teach  you,  if  you  like." 

Her  eyes  dilated.      She  mistrusted  him  as  teacher. 

"Would  you?"  he  asked. 

Her  head  had  dropped,  and  she  was  sucking  her  fingtf 
broodingly. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  hesitatingly. 

He  used  to  tell  hia  mother  all  these  things. 

"  I  'm  going  to  teach  Miriam  algebra,"  he  said. 

"  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Morel,  "  I  hope  she  '11  get  M 
on  it." 

When  he  went  up  to  the  farm  on  the  Monday  evening 
it  was  drawing  twilight.  Miriam  was  just  sweeping  up  tlK 
kitchen,  and  was  kneeling  at  the  hearth  when  he  enterf* 
Everyone  was  out  but  her.  She  looked  round  at  hia 
Sushed,  her  dark  ejes  sluning,  her  fine  hair  fallinjj 
ia»  /ace. 
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"  Hello !  "  she  said,  soft  and  musical.     "  I  knew  it  was 

you." 

"How?" 

"  I  knew  jour  step.    Nobody  treads  so  quick  and  firm," 
■  He  sat  down,  sighing. 

"*  Ready  to  do  some  algebra?  "  he  asked,  drawing  a  little 

\  from  his  pocket. 

gBut  — " 

did  feel  her  backing  awaj,  ^^H 

I  You  said  you  wanted,"  he  Insisted.  ^^^ 

BTo-nlght,  though?  "  she  faltered.  ^^| 

"  But  I  came  on  purpose.     And  if  you.  want  to  leani 
,  you  must  begin." 

She  took  up  her  ashes  in  the  dustpan  and  looked  at 
'm,  half  tremulously,  laughing. 

"Yes,  but  to-night!  You  see,  I  haven't  thought 
of  it." 

"  Well,  my  goodness !     Take  the  ashes  and  come." 

He  went  and  sat  on  the  stone  bench  in  the  back-yard, 
.  where  the  big  milk-cans  were  standing,  tipped  up,  to  air. 
The  men  were  in  the  cowsheds.  He  could  hear  the  little 
sing-song  of  the  milk  spurting  Into  the  pails.  Presently 
she  came,  bringing  some  big  greenish  apples. 

"  YoH  know  you  like  them,"  she  said. 

He  took  a  bite. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  with  his  mouth  full. 

She  was  short-sighted,  and  peered  over  his  shoulder. 
It  irritated  him.     He  gave  her  the  book  quickly. 

"  Here,"  he  said.  "  It 's  only  letters  for  figures.  You 
put  down  '  a  '  instead  of  '  2  '  or  '  6.'  " 

They  worked,  he  talking,  she  with  her  head  down  on 
Vtie  book.  He  was  quick  and  hasty.  She  never  answered. 
Occasionally,  when  he  demanded  of  her,  "  Do  you  see?  " 

t looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  wide  with  the  half-laugh 
comes  of  fear.    "  Don't  you?  "  he  cried. 
fi  had  been  too  fast.     But  she  said  nothing.     He  qucs- 
jd  her  more,  then  got  hot.     It  made  V\\^  VVooi  -eq>\'* 
JB  her  there,  as  it  were,  at  his  mercy,  \ver  xnQw'Oi\jS| 
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her  eyes  dilated  with  laugliter  that  was  afraid,  apologeticj 
ashamed.  Then  Edgar  came  along  with  two  buckets  o( 
milk. 

"  Hello !  "  he  said.     "  What  are  you  doing?  " 

"  Algebra,"  replied  Paul. 

"  Algebra !  "  repeated  Edgar  curiously.  Then  he  passaf 
on  with  a  laugh.  Paul  took  a  bite  at  his  forgotten  npplft 
looked  at  the  miserable  cabbages  in  the  garden,  peelw 
into  lace  by  the  fowls,  and  he  wanted  to  pull  them  up. 
Then  ho  glanced  at  Miriam.  She  Was  poring  over  thf 
book,  seemed  absorbed  in  it,  yet  trembling  lest  she  couW  \ 
not  get  at  it.  It  made  him  cross.  She  was  ruddy 
beautiful.  Yet  her  soul  seemed  to  be  intensely  supplicil^ 
ing.  The  algebra-book  she  closed,  shrinking,  knowing  I* 
was  angered;  and  at  the  same  instant  he  grew  genw  ■ 
seeing  her  hurt  because  she  did  not  understand. 

But  things  came  slowly  to  her.    And  when  she  held  ^f 
self  in  a  grip,  seemed  so  utterly  humble  before  the  lessoii 
it  made  his  blood  rouse.    He  stormed  at  her,  got  ashaniMi 
continued  the  lesson,  and  grew  furious  again,  abusing  hrf    ■ 
She  listened  in  silence.     Occasionally,  very  rarely,  she  *   i 
fended  herself.    Her  liquid  dark  eyes  blazed  at  him. 

"  You  don't  give  me  time  to  learn  it,"  she  said.  ' 

"  All  right,"  he  answered,  throwing  the  book  on  tl*  ' 
table  and  lighting  a  cigarette.     Then,  after   awhile,  h* 
went  back  to  her  repentant.     So  the  lessons  went.    Hi 
was  always  either  in  a  rage  or  very  gentle. 

"  What  do  you  tremble  your  soul  before  it  for? 
cried.     "  You  don't  learn  algebra  with  your  blessed  soli 
Can't  you  look  at  it  with  your  clear  simple  wits?" 

Often,  when  he  went  again  into  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  LeivW 
would  look  at  him  reproachfully,  saying; 

"Paul,  don't  be  so  hard  on  Miriam.     She  may  not» 
quick,  but  I  'm  sure  she  tries," 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  he  said  rather  pitiably.     "  I  go 
like  it." 

"  You  don't  mind  me,  Miriam,  do  you?  **  he 
,AAe  girl  later. 


r 
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i'she  reassured  him  In  her  beautiful  deep  tones  — - 

on't  mind." 

t  mind  me;   it 'a  my  fault." 

a  spite  of  himself,  his  blood  began  to  boil  with 

was  strange  that  no  one  else  made  liim  in  such 

e  flared  against  her.     Once  he  threw  the  pencil  in 

,,     There   was   a   silence.      She   turned  her   face 

iside. 

in't- — "  he  began,  but  got  no  farther,  feeling 

ill  his  bones.     She  never  reproached  him  or  was 

ith  him.     He  was  often  cruelly  ashamed.     But 

ji  his  anger  burst  like  a  bubble  surcharged;  and 

fl  he  saw  her  eager,  silent,  as  it  were,  blind  face, 

K  wanted  to  throw  the  pencil  in   it;    and  still, 

,8aw  her  hand  trembling  and  her  mouth  parted 

jering,  his  heart  was  scalded  with  pain  for  her. 

luse  of  the  intensity  to  which  she  roused  hiin,  he 

|Jie   often   avoided    her    and   went   with   Edgar. 

Ed  her  brother  were  naturally  antagonistic. . 
a  rationalist,  who  was  curious,  and  had  a 
atific  interest  in  life.  It  was  a  great  bitterness 
rto  see  herself  deserted  by  Paid  for  Edgar,  who 
much  lower.  But  the  youth  was  very  happy 
[..elder  brother.  The  two  men  spent  afternoons 
I  the  land  or  in  the  loft  doing  carpentry,  when 
And  they  talked  together,  or  Paul  taught 
i  songs  he  himself  had  learned  from  Annie  at  the 
tnd  often  ail  the  men,  Mr.  Leivers  as  well,  had 
■  nationalizing  of  the  land  and  similar 
Paul  had  already  heard  his  mother's  views,  and 
a  yet  his  own,  he  argued  for  her.  Miriam 
ind  took  part,  but  was  all  the  time  waiting 
jhould  be   over   and    a    personal    communication 

Lall,"  she  said  within  herself,  "  if  the  land  'Wft'tt 
>d,  Edgar  and  Paul  an.d  \  wovAi  \ie  "^\i%V.  "^ 
B  she  iraifed  for  the  youth  to  come  loat^fi.  ^o  ^* 
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[e  was  studying  for  his  pnjnting.  He  lovedT 
e,  alone  with  his  mother,  at  night,  working 
ing.  She  sewed  or  read.  Then,  looking  up  from  his 
lie  would  rest  his  eyes  for  a  moment  on  her  face,  tha 
bright  with  living  warmth,  and  he  returned  gladly  I 
work. 

I  can  do  my  best  things  when  you  sit  there  in 
rocking-chair,  mother,"  he  said. 

''  I  'm  sure!  "  she  exclaimed,  sniffing  with  mock  si 
cism.  But  she  felt  it  was  so,  and  her  heart  quivered 
brightness.  For  many  hours  she  sat  still,  slightly 
gcious  of  him  labouring  away,  whilst  she  worked  or 
her  book.  And  he,  with  all  his  soul's  intensity  din 
iiis  pencil,  could  feel  her  warmth  inside  him  like  stre 
They  were  both  very  happy  so,  and  both  unconscia 
it.  These  times,  that  meant  so  much,  and  which  wer 
living,  they  almost  ignored. 

~ie  was  conscious  only  when  stimulated,  A  sketc 
ished,  he  always  wanted  to  take  it  to  Miriam.  Th 
was  stimulated  into  knowledge  of  the  work  he  had 
duced  unconsciously.  In  contact  with  Miriam  he  g 
insight;  his  vision  went  deeper.  From  his  mother  he 
the  life-warmth,  the  strength  to  produce ;  Miriam  i 
this  warmth  into  intensity  like  a  white  light. 

When  he  returned  to  the  factory  the  conditions  o( 
were  better.  He  had  Wednesday  afternoon  off  to 
the  Art  School  —  Miss  Jordan's  provision  —  retu 
in  the  evening.  Then  the  factory  closed  at  six  inste 
at  eight  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings. 

One  evening  in  the  summer  Miriam  and  he  went 
the  fields  by  Herod's  Farm  on  their  way  from  the  lil 
home.  So  it  was  only  three  miles  to  Willey  Farm.  ' 
"was  a  yellow  glow  over  the  mowing-grass,  and  the  a- 
beads  burned  crimson.  Gradually,  as  they  walked 
the  high  land,  the  gold  in  the  west  sank  down  to  rei 
red  to  crimson,  and  then  the  chill  blue  crept  up  aj 
the  ff)ow. 

They  c&me  out  upon  the  high  Toad  \,o  Al{ceta|y 
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^^e  between  the  darkening-  fields.  There  Paul  hest^ 
L  It  was  two  miles  home  for  him,  one  mile  forward 
Hiriani.  Thej  both  looked  up  the  road  that  ran  in 
Qw  right  under  the  glow  of  the  north-west  sky.  On 
;rest  of  the  hill,  Selby,  with  its  stark  houses  and  tl 
ricked  headstocks  of  the  pit,  stood  in  black  silhouef 

1  against  the  sky. 

2  looked  at  his  watch. 
Vine  o'clock!  "  he  said. 

le  pair  stood,  loth  to  part,  hugging  their  books. 
The  wood  is  so  lovely  now,"  she  said.    "  I  wanted  ji 
e  it." 
;   followed  her  slowly  across  the  road  to  the  whit« 

rhey  grumble  so  if  I  'm  late,"  he  said. 

But  j-oQ  're  not  doing  anything  wrong,"  she  answerel 

tiontly. 

3  followed  her  across  the  nibbled  pasture  in  the  dusk:* 
e  was  0.  coolness  in  the  wood,  a  scent  of  leaves,  of 
ysuckle,  and  a  twilight.     Tie  two  walked  in  silence. 

t  came  wonderfully  there,  among  the  throng  of  dark 
trunks.    He  looked  round,  expectant. 
;e  wanted  to  show  him  a  certain  wild-rose  bush  e 
discovered.     She  knew  it  was  wonderful.     And  yel 
e  had  seen  it,  she  felt  it  had  not  come  into  her  sou] 

be  could  make  it  her  own,  immortal.  She  was  di» 
Sed. 

;w  was  already  on  the  paths.  In  the  old  oak-wood 
st  was  rising,  and  he  hesitated,  wondering  whether 
whiteness  were  a  strand  of  fog  or  only  campion- 
rs  pallid  in  a  cloud. 

7  the  time  they  came  to  the  pine-trees  Miriam  was 
Dg  very  eager  and  very  tense.  Her  bash  might  be 
■     She  might  not  be  able  to  find  it;   and  she  wanted 

much.  Almost  passionately  she  wanted  to  be  with 
when  he  stood  before  the  flowers.     They  were  gpnv^ 

Ki  communion  together  —  Bomeftimg  ft\a.\.  "Om&rA- 
\hingholj.    He  was  walking  beside  Vex  m  a^"eo» 
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They  were  very  near  to  each  other.     She  trembled,  and  bo 

listened,  vaguely  anxious. 

Coining  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  they  saw  the  sky  in 
front,  like  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  earth  growing  darli. 
Somewhere  on  the  outermost  branches  of  the  pine-wooJ 
the  honeysuckle  was  streaming  scent, 

"  Where?  "  he  asked, 

"  DoiVii  the  middle  path,"  she  murmured,  quivering.      1,^ 

^Vlien  they  turned  the  corner  of  the  path  she  stood  JlJU'fjj 
In  the  wide  waJk  between  the  pines,  gazing  rather  fright-., 
ened,  she  could  distinguish  nothing  for  some  momentnl 
the  greying  light  robbed  things  of  their  colour.    Then  sbtj.^ , 
saw  her  bush,  l 

"  Ah !  "  she  cried,  hastening  forward.  j  ( 

It  was  very  still.  The  tree  was  tall  and  straggling'  ■.  , 
It  had  thrown  its  briers  over  a  hawthorn-bush,  and  iB  ^  ( 
long  streamers  trailed  thick,  right  down  to  the  graa  ,  :■ 
splashing  the  darkness  everywhere  with  great  spilt  start  j 
pure  white.  In  bosses  of  ivory  and  in  large  splashed  stW  t  j 
the  roses  gleamed  on  the  darkness  of  foliage  and  stems  *•  i  ; 
grass.  Paul  and  Miriam  stood  close  together,  silent,  i>  .„ 
watched.  Point  after  point  the  steady  roses  shone  W  h::i 
to  them,  seeming  to  kindle  something  in  their  souls.  Tn  ~ ;  ; 
dusk  came  like  smoke  around,  and  still  did  not  put  outW  ■■.  ^ 
rosea.  ,  '  -_■ 

Paul  looked  into  Miriam's  eyes.  She  was  pSile  rf  'i : 
expectant  with  wonder,  her  lips  were  parted,  and  her  din  '  v 
eyes  lay  open  to  him.  His  look  seemed  to  travel  d(t*1  i  • 
into  her.  Her  soul  quivered.  It  was  the  communion  A  rn 
wanted.  He  turned  aside,  as  if  pained.  He  turned  '  "l 
the  bush.  «*j 

"  They  seem  as  if  they  walk  like  butterflies,  and  sluV  H 
themselves,"  he  said.  .Bfci 

She  looked  at  her  roses.  They  were  white,  some 
curved  and  holy,  others  expanded  in  an  ecstasy.  Th« 
was  dark  as  a  shadow.  She  lifted  her  hand  impiiH 
to  the  Bowers;    she  went  forward  and  touched  t 
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"  Let  lis  ffo."  !ic  said. 

There  wns  a  cool  scent  of  ivory  roses  —  a  white,  virgin 

!nt.     Sometliing  made  him  feel  anxious  and  imprisoned. 

,e  two  walked  in  silence, 

"  Till  Sunday,"  he  said  quietly,  and  left  her;   and  she 

Iked   home   slowly,    feeling  her  soul   satisfied  with  the 

tiness  of  the  night.     He  stumbled  down  the  path.     And 

soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  wood,  in  the  free  open 
ladow,  where  he  could  breathe,  he  started  to  run  as 
ifc  as  he  could.  It  was  like  a  delicious  delirium  in  his 
ins. 

Always  when  he  went  with  Miriam,  and  it  grew  rather 
:o,  he  knew  his  mother  was  fretting  and  getting  angry 
out  him  —  why,  he  could  not  understand.     As  he  went 
to  the  house,  flinging  down  his  cap,  his  mother  looked 
I  at  the  clock.     She  had  been  sitting  thinking,  because 
chill  to  her  eyes  prevented  her  reading.     She  could  feel  i 
inl  being  drawn  away  by  this  girl.     And  she  did  not   ' 
re  for  Miriam.     "  She  is  one  of  those  who  will  want  to  ,' 
ck  B  man's  soul  out  till  he  has  none  of  his  own  left,"  i 
«  Bftid  to  herself;    "  and  he  is  just  such  a  gaby  as  to 
t  himself  be  absorbed.     She  will  never  let  him  become  a 
an;  she  never  will."     So,  while  he  was  away  with  Miriam, 
Irs.  Morel  grew  more  and  more  worked  up. 

She  glanced  at  the  clock  and  said,  coldly  and  rather 
ired: 

"You  have  been  far  enough  to-night." 

His  soul,  warm  and  exposed  from  contact  with  the  girl, 
trank. 

"You  must  havei)een  right  home  with  her,"  his  mother 
imtinued. 

He  would  not  answer.  Mrs.  Morel,  looking  at  him 
uickly,  saw  his  hair  was  damp  on  his  forehead  with  haste, 

Erowning  in  his  heavy  fashion,  resentfully. 
QUst  be  wonderfully  fascinating,  that  you  can't 
from  her.  but  must  go  trailing  eight  rnvW*  ^^. 
of  night." 
huri  Between  the  past  glamour  Vift^Ti 
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the  knowledge  that  his  mother  fretted.     He  had  meant 

to  say  anything,  to  refuse  to  answer.     But  he  could 
harden  his  lieart  to  ignore  his  mother. 

"  I  do  like  to  talk  to  htr,"  he  answered  irritably. 

"  Is  there  nobody  else  to  talk  to?  " 

"You  wouldn't  say  anything  if  I  went  with  Edgs 

"  You  know  I  should.  You  know,  whoever  you  w 
with,  I  should  say  it  was  too  far  for  you  to  go  traili 
late  at  night,  when  you  've  been  to  Nottingham,  Besidi 
—  her  voice  suddenly  flashed  into  anger  and  contempt 
"  it  is  disgusting  —  bits  of  lads  and  girls  courting." 

"  It  is  not  courting,"  he  cried. 

"  I  don't  know  what  else  you  call  it." 

"  It 's  not !  Do  you  think  we  spoon  and  do?  We  oi 
talk." 

"  Till  goodness  knows  what  time  and  distance,"  was  t 
sarcastic  rejoinder. 

Paul  snapped  at  the  laces  of  his  boots  angrily. 

"  What  are  you  so  mad  about?  "  he  asked.  "  Becaiii 
you  don't  like  her?  " 

"  I  don't  say  I  don't  like  her.  But  I  don't  hold  wf 
children  keeping  company,  and  never  did." 

"  But  you  don't  mind  our  Annie  going  out  with  J" 
Inger." 

"  They  've  more  sense  than  you  two." 

"Why?" 

"  Our  Annie  's  not  one  of  the  deep  sort." 

He  failed  to  see  the  meaning  of  this  remark.  But  111 
mother  looked  tired.  She  was  never  so  strong  ftfW 
William's  death;    and  her  eyes  hurt  her. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  's  so  pretty  in  the  country.  J" 
Sleath  asked  about  you.  He  said  he  'd  missed  you.  ^ 
you  a  bit  better?  " 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  in  bed  a  long  time  ago,"  *■ 
replied, 

"  Why,  mother,  you  know  you  would  n't  have  gone  w 
/ore  quarter-past  ten." 
,      "  Oh  yes,  I  should ! " 
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I,  little  woman,  you  'd  say  anything  now  you  're  dis- 
greeable  with  me,  would  n't  you?  " 

He  kissed  her  forehead  that  he  knew  so  well:  the  deep 
larks  between  the  brows,  tlie  rising  of  the  fine  hair,  grey- 
!g  now,  and  the  proud  setting  of  the  temples.  His  hand 
ngered  on  her  shoulder  after  his  kiss.  Then  he  went 
lOwIy  to  bed.  He  had  forgotten  Miriam;  he  only  saw 
ow  his  mother's  hair  was  lifted  back  from  her  warm, 
road  brow.     And  somehow,  she  was  hurt. 

Then  the  nest  time  he  saw  Miriam  he  said  to  her; 

"Don't  let  me  be  late  to-night  — not  later  than  ten 
'clock.     My  mother  gets  so  upset."  ^J 

Miriam  dropped  her  head,  brooding.  ^H 

.  "  Why  does  she  get  upset?  "  she  asked.  ^^ 

"  Because  she  says  I  ought  n't  to  be  out  late  when 

have  to  get  up  early." 

'*  Very  well !  "  said  Miriam,  rather  quietly,  with  just  a 
mch  of  a  sneer. 

He  resented  that.     And  he  was  usually  late  again. 

That  there  was  any  love  growing  between  liim  and 
tiriam  neither  of  them  would  have  acknowledged.  He 
lought  he  was  too  sane  for  such  sentimentality,  and  she 
»ought  herself  too  lofty.  They  both  were  late  in  coming 
'  maturity,  and  psychical  ripeness  was  much  behind  even 
'e  physical.  Miriam  was  exceedingly  sensitive,  as  her 
other  had  always  been.  The  slightest  grossness  made 
!p  recoil  almost  in  anguish.  Her  brothers  were  brutal, 
It  never  coarse  in  speech.  The  men  did  all  the  discussing 
farm  matters  outside.  But,  perhaps  because  of  the 
'ntinual  business  of  birth  and  of  begetting  which  goes 
*  upon  every  farm,  Miriam  was  the  more  hypersensitive 

the  matter,  and  her  blood  was  chastened  almost  to  dis- 
>«t  of  the  faintest  suggestion  of  such  intercourse.  Paul 
ok  his  pitch  from  her,  and  their  intimacy  went  on  in 
'  utterly  blanched  and  chaste  fashion.  It  could  never 
-  mentioned  that  the  mare  was  in  foal. 

^Vhen  he  was   nineteen,  he  wa&  eaTtvm^  oxi.^   X-^wttsfc^ 
■Olinovf  A  week,  but  he  was  happy.     "R^s  -^b.Stv'Owv^-MS 
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well,  and  life  went  well  enough.     On  the  Good'g 

organized  a  walk  to  tlie  Hemlock  Stone. 
three  lads  of  his  own  age,  then  Annie  and  Arthur,  [ 
and  Geoffrey.  Arthur,  apprenticed  as  an  elcctri 
Nottingham,  was  home  for  the  holiday.  Morel,  as 
was  up  early,  whistling  and  sawing  in  the  yard.  A 
o'clock  the  family  heard  him  buy  threepenny  worth 
cross  buns;  he  talked  with  gusto  to  the  little  g. 
brought  them,  calling  her  "  niy  darling."  He 
awaJ^  several  boys  who  came  with  more  buns,  tellln 
they  had  been  "  kested  "  by  a  little  lass.  The; 
Morel  got  up,  and  the  family  straggled  down.  It 
immense  luxury  to  everybody,  this  lying  in  bed  j 
yond  the  ordinary  time  on  a  weekday.  And  Pa 
Arthur  read  before  breakfast,  and  had  the  meal  um 
sitting  in  their  shirt-sleeves.  This  was  another  i 
luxury.  The  room  was  warm.  Everything  felt 
care  and  anxiety.  There  was  a  sense  of  plenty 
house. 

While  the  boys  were  reading,  Mrs.  Morel  went  ii 
garden.  They  were  now  in  another  house,  an  o 
near  the  Scargill  Street  home,  which  had  been  lel 
after  William  had  died.  Directly  came  an  excit 
from  the  garden : 

"  Paul,  Paul !  come  and  look !  " 

It  was  his  mother's  voice.  He  threw  down  his  bo 
went  out.  There  was  a  long  garden  that  ran  to 
It  was  a  grey,  cold  day,  with  a  sharp  wind  blowi 
of  Derbyshire.  Two  fields  away  Bestwood  begai 
a  jumble  of  roofs  and  red  house-ends,  out  of  whii 
the  church  tower  and  the  spire  of  the  Congreg 
cbapel.  And  beyond  went  woods  and  hills,  right  a 
the  pale  grey  heights  of  the  Pennine  Chain. 

Paul  looked  down  the  garden  for  his  mother.  Hi 
appeared  among  the  young  currant  bushes. 

"  Come  here!  "  she  cried. 

"  What  for?  "  he  answered. 
"Come  and  see." 
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She  had  been  looking  at  the  buds  on  the  currant-trees. 
^ul  went  up. 

"  To  think,"  she  said,  "  that  here  I  might  never  nave 
sen  them ! " 

Her  son  went  to  her  side.  Under  the  fence,  in  a  little 
3d,  was  a  ravel  of  poor  grassy  leaves,  such  as  come  from 
srj  immature  bulbs,  and  three  scjllas  in  bloom.  MrSi 
lorel  pointed  to  the  deep  blue  flowers. 

"Now,  just  see  those!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  was  look- 
ig  at  the  currant-bushes,  when,  thinks  I  to  myself, 
There  's  something  very  blue;  is  it  a  bit  of  sugar-bag?  ' 
od  there,  behold  you)  Sugar-bag!  Three  glories  of  the 
low,  and  such  beauties !  But  where  on  earth  did  they 
3nie  from?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Paul. 

"  Well,  that  's  a  marvel,  now !  I  thought  I  knew  every 
ced  and  blade  in  this  garden.  But  have  n't  they  done 
"ell?  You  see,  that  gooseberry-bush  just  shelters  them. 
ot  nipped,  not  touched !  " 

He  crouched  down  and  turned  up  the  bells  of  the  little 
lue  flowers, 

"  They  're  a  glorious  colour !  "  he  said, 

"Aren't  they!"  she  cried.  "I  guess  they  come 
*om  Switzerland,  where  they  say  they  have  such  lovely 
lings.  Fancy  them  against  the  snow !  But  where 
Rve  they  come  from?  They  can't  have  blown  here,  can 
ley?" 

Then  he  remembered  having  set  here  a  lot  of  little  trash 
f  bulbs  to  mature, 

"  And  you  never  told  me,"  she  said. 

"  Xo ;   I  thought  I  'd  leave  it  till  they  might  flower." 

"  And  now,  you  see !  I  might  have  missed  them.  And 
\e  never  had  a  glory  of  the  snow  in  my  garden  in  my 
fe." 

She  was  full  of  excitement  and  elation.    The  garden  was 
n  endless  joy  to  her.     Paul  was  thankful  for  her  sb-W 
b.jp''^  to  be  in  a  house  with  a  long  gardei^'Ona't^cwV  iio-«\^ 
HJAeld.     Every  morning  a,fter  hreaViast  ^e  ^i£^^.^|^ 
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ind  was  happy  pottering  about  in  it.     And  it  "^^^ 
^e  ^ew  every  weed  and  blade. 

I  Everybody  turned  up  for  the  walk.  Food  was  pac 
{md  they  set  off,  a  merry,  delighted  party.  They  li 
the  wail  of  the  mill-race,  dropped  paper  in  the  wi 
Qe  side  the  tunnel  and  watched  it  shoot  out  on 
other.  They  stood  on  the  footbridge  over  Boath* 
Station  and  looked  at  the  metals  gleaming  coldly. 

"  You  should  see  the  Flying  Scotchman  come  thro 
at  half -past  six ! "  said  Leonard,  whose  father  wa 
signal-man.  "  Lad,  but  she  docs  n't  half  buzz !  "  and 
little  party  looked  up  the  lines  one  way,  to  London, 
the  other  way,  to  Scotland,  and  they  felt  the  touci; 
these  two  magical  places. 

In  Ilkeston  the  colliers  were  waiting  in  gangs  for 
public-houses  to  open.  It  was  a  town  of  idleness 
lounging.  At  Stanton  Gate  tlie  iron  foundry  bli 
Over  everything  there  were  great  discussions.  At  Tro 
'ley  crossed  again  from  Derbyshire  into  Nottinghamsi: 
hey  came  to  the  Hemlock  Stone  at  dinner-time.  Its  I 
■as  crowded  with  folk  from  Nottingham  and  Ilkeston. 
They  had  expected  a  venerable  and  dignified  moniim 
'hey  found  a  Httle,  gnarled,  twisted  stump  of  rock,  so 
"-thing  like  a  decayed  mushroom,  standing  out  pathetic 
on  the  side  of  a  field.  Leonard  and  Dick  immediately  | 
ceedcd  to  carve  their  initials,  "  L,  W."  and  "  R.  P.,' 
the  old  red  sandstone;   but  Paul  desisted,  because  he 

I  read  in  the  newspaper   satirical  remarks   about  Init 
carvers,  who   could    find    no    other   road   to    immortal 
Then  all  the  lads  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  rock  to  1 
lound. 
Everywhere  in  the  field  below,  factory  girls  and  1 
■were  eating  lunch  or  sporting  about.      Beyond  was 
garden  of  an  old  manor.     It  had  yew-hedges  and  ti 
clumps  and  borders  of  yellow  crocuses   round  the  U 
"  See,"  said  Paul  to  Miriam,  "  what  a  quiet  garde 
She  saw  the  dark  yews  and  the  golden  crocuses,  "' 
aoked  at  him  gratefully.     He  \iaii  not  seemed  tajj 
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r  among  all  these  others;  he  was  different  then- — not 
r  Paul,  who  understood  the  slightest  quiver  of  her  - 
nerniost  soul,  but  something  else,  speaking  another 
iguage  than  hers.  How  it  hurt  her,  and  deadened  her 
ry  perceptions.  Only  when  he  came  right  back  to  her, 
iving  his  other,  his  leaser  self,  as  she  thought,  would  she 
ftl  alive  again.  And  now  he  asked  her  to  look  at  this 
krden,  wanting  the  contact  with  her  again.     Impatient 

the  set  in  the  field,  she  turned  to  the  quiet  lawn,  sur- 
unded  by  sheaves  of  shut-up  crocuses.  A  feeling  of 
illness,  almost  of  ecstasy,  came  over  her.     It  felt  almost 

if  she  were  alone  with  him  in  this  garden. 

Then  he  left  her  again  and  joined  the  others.  Soon 
ey  started  home.  Miriam  loitered  behind,  alone.  She 
i  not  fit  in  with  the  others;  she  could  very  rarely  get 
»  human  relations  with  anyone :  so  her  friend,  her  com- 
>liion,  her  lover,  was  Nature.  She  saw  the  sun  declining 
inly.  In  the  dusky,  cold  hedgerows  were  some  red 
Lves.  She  lingered  to  gather  them,  tenderly,  passion- 
ely.  The  love  in  her  finger-tips  caressed  the  leaves; 
s  passion  in  her  heart  came  to  a  glow  upon  the  leaves. 
Suddenly  she  realized  she  was  alone  in  a  strange  road, 
d  she  hurried  forward.  Turning  a  corner  in  the  lane, 
i  came  upon  Paul,  who  stood  bent  over  something,  his 
od  fixed  on  it,  working  away  steadily,  patiently,  a  little 
pelessly.  She  hesitated  in  her  approach,  to  watch. 
He  remained  concentrated  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
yond,  one  rift  of  rich  gold  in  that  colourless  grey  even- 
p  seemed  to  make  him  stand  out  in  dark  relief.  She 
»  him,  slender  and  firm,  as  if  the  setting  sun  had  given 
n  to  her.  A  deep  pain  took  hold  of  her,  and  she  knew 
e  must  love  him.  And  she  had  discovered  him,  discov- 
ftd  in  him  a  rare  potentiality,  discovered  his  loneliness. 
livering  as  at  some  *'  annunciation,"  she  went  slowly 
Tward. 

At  last  he  looked  up. 

"  Jie  exclaimed  gratefully,  "W■ve^Q^i"w^^^^^^^ 
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She  flaw  a  deep  shadow  in  his  eyes. 

"  What  is  it?  "  she  asked. 

"  The  spring  broken  here  " ;  and  he  showed  her  wh« 
liis  umbrella  was  injured. 

Instantly,  with  some  shame,  she  knew  he  had  not  don 
the  damage  himself,  but  thnt  Geoffrey  was  responsibli 

"  It  is  only  an  old  umbrella,  is  n't  it?  "  she  asked. 

She  wondered  why  he,  who  did  not  usually  trouble  o 
trifles,  made  such  a  mountain  of  this  molehill. 

"  But  it  was  William's,  an'  my  mother  can't  help  W 
know,"  he  said  quietly,  still  patiently  working  at  th 
umbrella. 

The  words  went  through  Miriam  like  a  blade.     Thi 
then,  was  the  confirmation   of  her  vision  of  him!    3 
looked  at  him.     But  there  was   about  him  a  certain 
■erve,  and  she  dared  not    comfort  him,  not   even  speS 
softly  to  him. 

"  Come  on,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  do  it  ";  and  they  va 
in  silence  along  the  road. 

That  same  evening  they  were  walking  along  under 
trees  by  Nether  Green.     He  was  talking  to  her  frettuDj 
seemed  to  be  struggling  to  convince  himself. 

*'  You  know,"  he  said,  with  an  effort,  "  if  one  per* 
loves,  the  other  does." 

"  Ah !  "  she  answered.  , "  Like  mother  said  to  me  win 
I  was  little,  '  Love  begets  love.'  " 

"Yes,  something  like  that,  I  think  it  must  be." 

"  I  hope  so,  because,  if  it  were  not,  love  might  be 
very  terrible  thing,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  —  at  least  with  most  people,"  H 
answered. 

And  Miriam,  thinking  he  had  assured  himself,  n 
strong  in  herself.  She  always  regarded  that  sudll 
coming  upon  him  in  the  lane  as  a  revelation.  And  tB 
conversation  remained  graven  in  her  mind  as  one 
letters  of  the  law. 

fiow  she  stood  with  him  and  for  him.     When,  ftb?!! 
^jug  time,  he  outraged  the  {aroW^  IceVmg  &\.  WilUttAfl 
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i^overbearing  insult,  she  stuck  to  him,  and  be- 
was  right.  And  at  this  time  she  dreamed  dreams 
Jqvid,  unforgettable.  These  dreams  came  again 
f  developed  to  a  more  subtle  psychological  stage. 
e  Easter  Monday  the  same  party  took  an  excur- 
Wingfield  Manor,  It  was  great  excitement  to 
to  catcli  a  train  at  Sethley  Bridge,  amid  all  the  ( 
r  the  Bank  Holiday  crowd.  They  left  the  train 
ton.  Paul  was  interested  in  the  street  and  in  the 
vith  their  dogs.  Here  was  a  new  race  of  miners. 
did  not  live  till  they  came  to  the  church.  They 
srather  timid  of  entering,  with  their  bags  of  food, 
of  being  turned  out.  Leonard,  a  comic,  thin 
jCDt  first ;  Paul,  who  would  have  died  rather  than 
^ck,  went  last.  The  place  was  decorated  for 
|,In  the  font  hundreds  of  white  narcissi  seemed 
bwing.  The  air  was  dim  and  coloured  from  the 
iand  thrOled  with  a  subtle  scent  of  lilies  and  nar- 
tthat  atmosphere  Miriam's  soul  came  into  a  glow. 
i  afraid  of  the  things  he  must  n't  do ;  and  he  was 
to  the  feel  of  the  place.  Miriam  turned  to  him. 
ired.  They  were  together.  He  would  not  go 
he  Communion-rail.  She  loved  him  for  that. 
expanded  into  prayer  beside  him.  He  felt  the 
iscination  of  shadowy  religious  places.  All  his 
";icism  quivered  into  life.  She  was  drawn  to  him. 
prayer  along  with  her. 

"very  rarely  talked  to  the  other  lads.  They  at 
e  awkward  in  conversation  with  her.  So 
was  silent. 

})ast  midday  when  they  climbed  the  steep  path 
inor.  All  things  shone  softly  in  the  sun,  which 
l^rfully  warm  and  enlivening.  Celandines  and 
r«  out.  Everybody  was  tip-top  full  with  happi- 
fS  glitter  of  the  ivy,  the  soft,  atmospheric  grey 
Ittie  walls,  the  gentleness  of  everything  near  tl\«. 
irfect. 

of  hard,  pale  grey  aloi\e,  aivA  "i^^  on^ 
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^Fwalls  are  blank  nnd  ealm.  The  young  folk  were  in  rs] 
tures.  They  went  in  trepidation,  almost  afraid  that  Ij 
delight  of  exploring  this  ruin  might  be  denied  them,  ] 
the  first  courtyard,  within  the  high  broken  walls,  wl 
f ann-carts,  with  their  shafts  lying  idle  on  the  ground,  ti 
tyres  of  the  wheels  brilliant  with  gold-red  rust.  It  fj 
very  still.  j 

All  eagerly  paid  their  sixpences,  and  went  timH 
through  the  fine  clean  arch  of  the  inner  courtyard,  Till 
were  shy.  Ht;re  on  the  pavement,  where  the  hall  M 
been,  an  old  thorn-tree  was  budding.  All  kinds  of  strug 
openings  and  broken  rooms  were  in  the  shadow  aroul 
them,  1 

After  lunch  they  set  off  once  more  to  explore  the  rd 
This  time  the  girls  went  with  the  boys,  who  could  act  I 
guides  and  expositors.  There  was  one  tall  tower  Jul 
corner,  rather  tottering,  where  they  say  Mary  Queeni 

IS  cots  was  imprisoned. 
"  Think  of  the  Queen  going  up  here !  "  said  Miriam 
{It  low  voice,  as  she  climbed  the  hollow  stairs. 
|^<  "  If  she  could  get  up,"  said  Paul,  "  for  she  had  lln 
felatism    like    anything.       I    reckon    they     treated  1 
(tottenly." 
"You  don't  think  she  deserved  it?"  asked  Miriam.^ 
"  No,  I  don't.     She  was  only  lively." 
They   continued  to  mount  the  winding  staircase, 
high  wind,  blowing  through  the  loopholes,  went  rasiai 
up  the  shaft,  and  filled  the  girl's  skirts  like  a  balloon,  i 
that  she  was  ashamed,  until  he  took  the  hem  of  her  die 
and  held   it  down   for  her.      He  did  it  perfectly  simpl 
as  he  would  have  picked  up  her  glove.     She  remember 
this  always. 

Kound  the  broken  top  of  the  tower  the  ivy  bushed  M 
old  and  handsome.  Also,  there  were  a  few  chill  gillivtl 
in  pale  cold  bud.  Miriam  wanted  to  lean  over  for  sM 
ivy,  but  he  would  not  let  her.  Instead,  she  had  to  rt 
behind  him,  and  take  from  him  each  spray  as  he  gat"^ 
^ii  and  held  it  to  her,  eacli  one  ae'pft.xately,  in 
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iner  of  chivalry.  The  tower  seomed  to  rocl;  in  the 
d.  They  looked  over  miles  and  miles  of  wooded  coun- 
,  and  country  with  gleams  of  pasture, 
'he  crypt  underneath  the  manor  was  beautiful,  and 
)erfect  preservation,  Paul  made  a  drawing:  Rlirinm 
'ed  with  him.  She  waa  thinking  of  Mary  Queen  of 
ts  looking  with  her  strained,  hopeless  eyes,  that  could 
understand  misery,  over  the  Iiills  whence  no  help  came^ 
;itting  in  this  crypt,  being  told  of  a  God  as  cold 
place  she  sat  in. 

liey  set  off  again  gaily,  looking  round  on  their 
d     manor    that     stood     so     clean     and    big     on 


1 


Supposing  you  could  have  that  farm,"  said  Paul 
iam. 
Yes ! " 

Would  n't  it  be  lovely  to  come  and  see  jou ! " 
hey   were   now   In   tlie  bare    country   of   stone 
h  he  loved,  and  which,  though  only  ten  miles  from 
E,    seemed    so    foreign    to    Miriam.      The    party    was 
^gling.     As  they  were  crossing  a  large  meadow  that 
;d  away  from  the  sun,  along  a  path  embedded  with 
merable  tiny  glittering  points,  Paul,  walking  along- 
laced  his  fingers  in  the  strings  of  the  bag  Miriam 
carrying,  and  insttntly  she  felt  Annie  behind,  watch- 
ind  jealous.     But  the  meadow  waa  bathed  in  a  glory 
inshine,  and  the  path  was  jewelled,  and  it  was  seldom 
he  gave  her  any  sign.     She  held  her  fingers  very  still 
ng  the  strings  of  the  bag,  his  fingers  touching;    a 
place  was  golden  as  a  vision. 

t  last  they  came  into  the  straggling  grey  village 
h,  that  lies  high.  Beyond  the  village  was  the  famoutfj 
h  Stand  that  Paul  could  see  from  the  garden  a:^] 
e.  The  party  pushed  on.  Great  expanse  of  country 
ftd  around  and  below.  The  lads  were  eager  to  get 
lie  top  of  the  hill.  It  was  capped  by  a  round  V.wqVV, 
of  which  was  by  now  cut  away,  aud  oiv  V[\e  Vo"?  o^ 
JMtpfKJ  «n  ancient  monument,  sturdy  «wv^d  fec^iaXi  *^^ 


m 
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Bignalling  in  old  days  far  down  into  the  level  land 
Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire. 

blowing  so  hard,  high  up  there  in  the  exp 
ilacc,  that  the  only  way  to  be  safe  was  to  stand  bi 
ly  the  wind  to  the  wall  of  the  tower.  At  their  feet 
the  precipice  where  the  limestone  was  quarried  8' 
Below  was  a  jumble  of  hills  and  tiny  villages  —  Matl 
Ambergate,  Stoney  Middlcton.  The  lads  were  eage: 
tpy  out  the  church  of  Bcstwood,  far  away  among 
rather  crowded  country  on  the  left.  They  were  disgui 
that  it  seemed  to  stand  on  a  plain.  They  saw  the  I 
of  Derbyshire  fall  into  the  monotony  of  the  Midlands  I 
:BWept  away  South. 

Miriam  was  somewhat  scared  by  the  wind,  but  the  1 

joyed  it.  They  went  on,  miles  and  miles,  to  Whatat^ 
■Veil.  All  the  food  was  eaten,  everybody  was  huU 
and  there  was  very  little  money  to  get  home  with,  i 
Ihey  managed  to  procure  a  loaf  and  a  currant -loaf,  wl 
they  hacked  into  pieces  with  shut-knives,  and  ate  siti 
"iD  the  wall  near  the  bridge,  watching  the  bright  Der« 

lahing  by,  and  the  brakes  from  Matlock  pulling  up 

le  inn- 
Paul  was  now  pale  with  weariness.     He  had  been 
sponsible  for  the  party  all  day,  and  now  he  was  d( 
Miriam  understood,  and  kept  close  to  him,  and  he 
himself  in  her  hands. 

They  had  an  hour  to  wait  at  Ambergate  Stat 
Trains   came,   crowded   with   excursionists   returning 

Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  London. 

"We  might  he  going  there- — folk  easily  might  & 
re  going  that  far,"  said  Paul, 

They  got  back  rather  late.  Miriam,  walking  honicl 
■GeofTrey,  watched  the  moon  rise  big  and  red  and  nl" 
:She  felt  something  was  fulfilled  in  her. 

She  had   an   elder  sister,  Agatha,  who   was   a  scIh 
:her.    Between  the  two  girls  was  a  feud.     Aliriam' 
'•ed  Agettha  worldly.     And  she  wanted  herseU  ^^ 
school-te&cber. 
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One  Saturday  afternoon  Agatha  and  Miriam  were  up- 
lirs  dressing.  Their  bedroom  was  over  the  stable.  It 
IS  a  low  room,  not  very  large,  and  bare.  Miriam  had 
iled  on  the  wall  a  reproduction  of  Veronese's  "  St. 
itherine."  She  loved  the  woman  who  sat  in  the  window, 
earning.  Her  own  windows  were  too  small  to  sit  in. 
it  the  front  one  was  dripped  over  with  honeysuckle  and 
:ginia  creeper,  and  looked  upon  the  tree-tops  of  the 
k-wDod  across  tlie  yard,  while  the  little  back  window, 

bigger  than  a  handkerchief,  was  a  loophole  to  the  east, 
the    dawn    beating    up    ag'ainst    the    beloved    round 
Js. 

The  two  sisters  did  not  talk  much  to  each  other. 
jtttha,  who  was  fair  and  small  and  determined,  had  re- 
lied against  the  home  atmosphere,  against  the  doctrine 

"  the  other  cheek."  She  was  out  in  the  world  now,  in 
fair  way  to  be  independent.  And  she  insisted  on  worldly 
luCB,  on  appearance,  oft  manners,  on  position,  which 
triam  would  fain  have  ignored. 

Both  girls  liked  to  he  upstairs,  out  of  the  way,  when 
ul  came.  They  preferred  to  come  running  down,  open 
;  stairfoot  door,  and  see  him  watching,  expectant  of 
un.  Miriam  stood  painfully  pulling  over  her  head  a 
iary  he  had  given  her.  It  caught  in  the  fine  mesh  of 
:  hair.  But  at  last  she  had  it  on,  and  the  red-brown 
odcn  beads  looked  well  against  her  cool  brown  neck. 
e  was  a  well-developed  girl,  and  very  handsome.  But 
the  little  looking-glass  nailed  against  the  whitewashed 
II  she  could  only  see  a  fragment  of  herself  at  a  time. 
atha  had  bought  a  little  mirror  of  her  own,  which 
[  propped  up  to  suit  herself.  Miriam  was  near  th« 
idow.  Suddenly  she  heard  the  well-known  click  of  the 
itn,  and  she  saw  Paul  fling  open  the  gate,  push  his 
:ycle  into  the  yard.  She  saw  him  look  at  the  house, 
d  she  shrank  away.  He  walked  in  a  nonchalant  fashion, 
,d  his  bicycle  went  with  him  as  if  it  were  a  live  thia^, 
"  Paul 's  come !  "  she  exclaimed. 
jL^fSD't  joa  glad?  "  said  Agatha  cuttmi^^*  ^^^^h 


i 
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Miriam  stood  still  in  amazement  and  bewilderment. 
Well,  aren't  you?"  she  asked.  ' 

"  Yes,  but  I  'm  not  going  to  let  him  see  it,  and  tIo| 
I  wanted  him."  1 

Miriam  was  startled.  She  heard  him  putting  hia  bieja 
in  the  stable  underiieitth,  and  talking  to  Jimmj,  who  M 
been  a  pit-horse,  and  who  was  seedy. 

"Well,  Jimmy  my  lad,  how  are  ter?  Nobbut  sickn 
sadly,  likeP     Why,  then,  it's  a  shame,  ray  owd  lad," 

She  heard  the  rope  run  through  the  hole  as  the  horti 
lifted  its  head  from  the  lad's  caress.  How  she  loved  tl 
listen  when  he  thought  only  the  horse  could  hear.  M 
there  was  a  serpent  in  her  Eden,  She  searched  earneiW 
in  herself  to  see  if  she  wanted  Paul  Morel.  She  felt  t!«n 
would  be  some  disgrace  in  it.  Full  of  twisted  feeling,  w 
was  afraid  she  did  want  him.  She  stood  self-convictw 
Then  came  an  agony  of  new  shame.  She  shrank  witM 
herself  in  a  coil  of  torture.  Did  she  want  Paul  Mors 
and  did  he  know  she  wanted  him?  What  a  subtle  infafl 
upon  her !  She  felt  as  if  ]ier  whole  soul  coiled  into  knoll 
of  shame.  ^  ' 

Agatha  was  dressed  first,  and  ran  downstairs.  MiHw 
heard  her  greet  the  lad  gaily,  knew  exactly  how  brilli** 
her  grey  eyes  became  with  that  tone.  She  herself  woi* 
have  felt  it  bold  to  have  greeted  him  in  such  wise.  Yf 
there  she  stood  under  the  self-accusation  of  wanting" 
tied  to  that  stake  of  torture.  In  bitter  perplexity 
kneeled  down  and  prayed : 

"  O  Lord,  let  mo  not  love  Paul  Morel.  Keep  me  (<^ 
loving  him,  if  I  ought  not  to  love  him." 

Something  anomalous  in  the  prayer  arrested  her.  WH 
lifted  her  head  and  pondered.  How  could  it  be  wrong  " 
love  him?  Love  was  God's  gift.  And  yet  it  caused  h8 
shame.  That  was  becaiiKe  of  him,  Paul  Morel.  But,  the! 
it  was  not  liis  affair,  it  wfis  her  own,  between  herself «" 
God.  She  was  to  be  a  sacrifice.  But  it  was  God's  SHcriM 
not  Paul  Morel's  or  her  own.  After  a  few  minutejA 
id  her  t&ce  ia  the  pillow  again,  and  ra\6-,  hH 


iut,  Lord,  if  it  is  Thy  will  that  I  should  1 

me  love  him  —  as  Christ  would,  who  died  for  the| 

of  men.     Make  me  love  liim  splendidly,  because  1 
ij  son." 

e  remtiincd  kneeling  for  some  time,  quite  still,  ar 
y  moved,  her  black  hair  against  the  red  squares  and 
lavender-sprigged  squares  of  the  patchwork-quilt. 
er  was'  almost  essential  to  her.     Then  she  fell  into 

rapture  of  self-sacrifice,  identifying  herself  with  a 
who  was  sacrificed,  which  gives  to  so  many  human 

their  deepest  bliss. 

hen  she  went  downstairs  Paul  was  lying  back  in  an 
chair,  holding  forth  with  mucli  vehemence  to  Agatha, 
N&8  scorning  a  little  painting  he  had  brought  to  show 

Miriam  glanced  at  the  two,  and  avoided  their  levity. 
Tent  into  the  parlour  to  be  alone, 

was  teatime  before  she  was  able  to  speak  to  Paul, 
then  her  manner  was  so  distant  he  thought  he  had 
ded  her. 

iriam  discontinued  her  practice  of  going  each  Thurs- 
pening  to  the  library  in  Bestwood.  After  calling 
pul  regularly  during  the  whole  spring,  a  number  of 
■  incidents  and  tiny  insults  from  his  family  awak- 
|er  to  their  attitude  towards  her,  and  she  decided 
I  more.     So  she  announced  to  Paul  one  evening 

Lid  not  call  at  his  liouse  again  for  him  on  Thursday 

'  "  he  asked,  very  short. 
Ing.     Only  I  'd  rather  not." 
f  well," 

'  she  faltered,  "  if  you  'd  care  to  meet  me,  we 
1  go  together." 
■  you  where?  " 
phere  —  where  you  like." 

[I't  meet  you  anywhere.  I  don't  see  why  you 
uceep  calling  for  me.  But  If  you  won't,  1  doV^ 
Bet  you." 

~     "   r  eyeningB  which  had  teCTv  ao  ^icc\o«.* 
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to  her,  and  to  him,  were  dropped.     He  worked  inst 
Mra.  Morel  sniffed  with  satisfaction  at  this  arrangeni 

He  would  not  have  it  that  they  were  lovers.  The  i 
macy  between  them  liad  been  kept  so  abstract,  sue 
matter  of  the  soul,  all  thought  and  weary  struggle 
consciousness,  that  he  saw  it  only  as  a  platonic  fri 
ship.  He  stoutly  denied  there  was  anything  else  beti 
them.  Miriam  was  silent,  or  else  she  very  quietly  agr 
He  was  a  fool  who  did  not  know  what  was  happeninj 
himself.  By  tacit  agreement  they  ignored  the  remi 
and  insinuations  of  their  acquaintances. 
.  "We  aren't  lovers,  we  are  friends,"  he  said  to 
,"  We  know  it.  Let  them  talk.  What  does  it  matter » 
J they  say?  " 

Sometimes,  as  they  were  walking  together,  she  slif 
her  arm  timidly  into  his.  But  he  always  resented  it, 
she  knew  it.  It  caused  a  violent  conflict  in  him.  V 
Aliriam  he  was  always  on  the  high  plane  of  abst 
tion,  when  his  natural  fire  of  love  was  transmi 
into  the  fine  stream  of  thought.  She  would  have  it 
Jf  he  were  jolly  and,  as  she  put  it,  flippant,  she  wfl 
itill  he  came  back  to  her,  till  the  change  had  taken  p 
in  him  again,  and  he  was  wrestling  with  his  own  i 
'frowning,  passionate  in  his  desire  for  understanding.  ■ 
>in  this  passion  for  understanding  her  soul  lay  close  to 
she  had  him  all  to  herself.  But  he  must  be  made  abBti 
first. 

Then,  if  she  put  her  arm  in  his,  it  caused  him  ain 
torture.  His  consciousness  seemed  to  split.  The  p 
whore  she  was  touching  bim  ran  hot  with  frictioa. 
jVas  one  internecine  battle,  and  he  became  cruel  to  lur 
Cause  of  it. 

One  evening  in  midsummer  Miriam  called  at  theh" 
■warm  from  climbing.  Paul  was  alone  in  the  kitchen; 
biotber  could  be  heard  moving  about  upstairs. 
I'  "Come  and  look  at  the  swee^.-'peB.ft"  W  said  to  thci 
They  went  into  the  garden.  T\^^  sV-^j  \iA-;to4 '0^«'y 
tanrf  tiiecJmrcli  was  orange-red;  \,Ve:  ^o-act-m^ 
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Wi  a  strange  warm  light  that  lifted  every  leaf 
e.  Paul  passed  along  a  fine  row  of  sweet- 
Bring  a  blossom  here  and  there,  all  cream  and 
Miriam  followed,  brca,thing  the  fragrance. 
iwcrs  appealed  with  such  strength  she  felt  she 
s  them  part  of  herself.  When  she  bent  and 
,  flower,  it  was  as  if  she  and  the  flower  were 
t  other.  Paul  hated  her  for  it.  There  seemed 
I  exposure   about   the    action,    something   too 

had  got  a  fair  bunch,  they  returned  to  the 
lie  listened  for  a  moment  to  his  motlier's  quiet 
■  .upstairs,  then  he  said: 

t  here,  and  let  me  pin  them  in  for  you."  He 
them  two  or  three  at  a  time  in  the  bosom  of 
stepping  back  now  and  then  to  see  the  effect. 
tv,"  he  said,  taking  the  pin  out  of  hia  mouth, 
ought  always  to  arrange  her  flowers  before  her 

laughed.      She    thought    flowers    ought    to    be 
ae's  dress  without  any  care.    That  Paul  should 
to  fix  her  flowers  for  her  was  his  whim, 
rather  offended  at  her   laughter. 
women  do  —  those  who  look  decent,"  he  said, 
laughed  again,  but  mirthlessly,  to  hear  him  thus 
"With  women  in  a  general  way.     From  most  men 
have  ignored  it.     But  from  him  it  hurt  her. 
(nearly  finished  arranging  the  flowers  when  he 
pother's  footstep  on  the  stairs.     Hurriedly  he 
the  last  pin  and  turned  away. 
Jet  mater  know,"  he  said, 
licked  up  her  books  and  stood  in  the  doorway 
1  chagrin  at  the  beautiful  sunset.     She  would 
il  no  more,  she  said. 

rening,  Mrs.  Morel,"  she  said,  \u  a  ieletiet^^^ 
Bounded  as  if  she  felt  she  Viad  tio  tS.^'^.  ^*^  ^ 

jrou,  Miriam?  "  replied  Mrs.  "SA-MeX  co<J 
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^'  But  Paul  insisted  on  everybody's  accepting  his  friei 
ship  with  the  girl,  and  Mrs.  Morel  was  too  wise  to  h: 
any  open  rupture. 

It  was  not  till  he  was  twenty  years  old  that  the  fan 
could  ever  afford  to  go  a.way  for  a  holiday.  Mrs.  Ml 
had  never  been  away  for  a  holiday,  except  to  see  1 
sister,  since  she  had  been  miirried.  Now  at  last  Paul  I 
saved  onougli  money,  and  they  were  all  going.  Therei 
to  be  B.  party:  some  of  Annie's  friends,  one  friend' 
Paul's,  a  young  man  in  the  same  office  where  Wffli 
had  previously  been,  and  Miriam.  ' 

It  was  great  excitement  writing  for  rooms.  Paul* 
his  mother  debuted  it  endlessly  between  them,  la 
wanted  a  furnished  cottage  for  two  weeks.  She  thoiij 
one  week  would  be  enough,  but  he  insisted  on  two. 

At  last  they  got  an  answer  from  Mablethorjie,  a  0 
tage  such  as  they  wished  for  thirty  shillings  a  ** 
There  was  immense  jubilation.  Paul  was  wild  witiij 
for  his  mother's  sake.  She  would  have  a  real  hoIM 
now.  He  and  she  sat  at  evcoing  picturing  what  it  iKii 
be  like.  Annie  came  in,  and  Leonard,  and  Alice)  » 
Kitty.  There  was  wild  rejoicing  and  anticipation.  P' 
told  Miriam.  She  seemed  to  brood  with  joy  over  it.  1 
the  Morels'  house  rang  with  excitement.  ' 

^They  were  to  go  on  Saturday  morning  by  the  sC 
train.  Paul  suggested  that  Miriam  should  sleep  »ti 
house,  because  it  was  so  far  for  her  to  walk.  She  ^ 
down  for  supper.  Everybody  was  so  excited  that  f 
Miriam  was  accepted  with  warmth.  But  almost  as  M 
as  she  entered  the  feeling  in  the  family  became  clfwe  ( 
tight.  He  had  discovered  a  poem  by  Jean  Ingelow  wH 
mentioned  Mablethorpe,  and  so  he  must  read  it  to  Miri* 
He  would  never  have  got  so  far  in  the  direction  of  sW 
mentality  as  to  read  poetry  to  his  own  family.  But  i 
they  condescended  to  listen,  Miriam  sat  on  the  w 
absorbed  in  him.  She  always  seemed  absorbed  in  hiffli ' 
by  him,  when  he  was  present.  Mrs,  Morel  sat  jealffljj 
Mtffi  her  own   chair.     She  was   gomg  to  hear  alaMiB 
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Innie  and  the  father  attended,  Morel  with  his  head 
I  on  one  side,  like  somebody  listening  to  a  sermon 
leling  conscious  of  the  fact.  Paul  ducked  his  head 
he  book.  He  had  got  now  nil  the  audience  he  cared 
And  Mrs.  Morel  and  Annie  almost  contested  with 
Ti  who  should  listen  best  and  win  his  favour.  He 
1  very  high  feather. 
ut,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Morel,  "what  is  the  *  Bride 
derby  '  that  the  bells  are  supposed  to  ring?  " 

's  an  old  tune  tiioy  used  to  play  on  tlie  bells  for 
ling  against  water.  I  suppose  the  Bride  of  Enderby 
rowned  in  a  flood,"  he  replied.  He  had  not  th&- 
st  knowledge  what  it  really  was,  but  he  would  haTfr 

sunk  so  low  as  to  confess   that  to  his  womenfolki 

listened  and  believed  him.     He  believed  himself. 

nd  the  people  knew  what  that  tune  meant  P  "  saut 

)ther. 

es  —  just   like   the  Scotch   when   they   heard  'The. 

rs  o'  the  Forest '  —  and  when  they  used  to   ring' 

•Us  backward  for  alarm." 

!ow?  "  said  Annie.    "  A  bell  sounda  the  same  whether 

ung  backwards  or  forwards." 

ut,"  he  said,  "  if  you  start  with  the  deep  bell  and' 

ip  to  the  high  one  —  der  —  der  —  der  —  der  —  dep 

■  —  der  —  der !  " 

ran  up  the  scale.     Everybody  thought  it  clever.     Ha 

ht  so  too.    Then,  waiting  a  minute,  he  continued  this 

|1 "  said  Mrs.  Morel  curiously,  when  he  finished^ 
'*  wish    everything    that  'a    written    were  n't      ' 

la  see  what  they  want  drownin'  theirselvea  for,** 
lor  el, 

'.re  was  a  pause.    Annie  got  up  to  clear  the  table, 
■iam  rose  to  help  with  the  pots. 
et  me  help  to  wash  up,"  she  said, 
ertainly  not,"  cried  Annie.     "  You  «\,  da«iL  a-l 
en't  mtinj." 
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And  Mirtitin,  who  could  not  be  familiar  and  insist. 
down  again  to  look  at  the  book  with  Paul. 

He  waa  master  of  the  party;  his  father  was  no  g 
And  great  tortures  he  suffered  lest  the  tin  box  shoul 
put  out  at  Firsby  instead  of  at  Mablethorpc.  Ani 
was  n't  equal  to  getting  a  carriage.  His  bold  little  mo 
did  that. 

"  Here!  "  she  cried  to  a  man.    "  Here!  " 

Paul  and  Annie  got  behind  the  rest,  convulsed  ' 
shamed  laughter, 

"  How  much  will  it  be  to  drive  to  Brook  Cottage?  "i 
Mrs.  Morel.  ^H 

"  Two  shillings."  ^H 

"  Why,  how  fur  is  itP  "  ^M 

"  A  good  way."  ^* 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said. 

But  she  scrambled  in.  There  were  eight  crowdec 
one  old  seaside  carriage. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mrs.  Morel,  "  it 's  only  threepc 
each,  and  if  it  were  a  tram-car  —  " 

They  drove  along.  Kach  cottage  they  came  to,  S 
Morel  cried: 

"  Is  it  this?    Now,  this  is  it!  " 

Everybody  sat  breathless.  Tliey  drove  past.  Tli 
was  a  universal  sigh. 

"  I  'm  thankful  it  was  n't  that  brute,"  said  Mrs.  Mo 
"I  was  frightened."    They  drove  on  and  on. 

At  last  they  descended  at  a  house  that  stood  alone  0 

the  dyke  by  the  highroad.     There  was  wild  excitoH 

because  they  had  to  cross  a  little  bridge  to  get  into ' 

front  garden.     But  they  loved  the  house  that  lay  sol 

tary,  with  a  sea-meadow  on  one  side,  and  immense  cip* 

of  land  patched  in  white  barley,  yellow  oats,  red  wb* 

and  green   root-crops,   flat   and   stretching   level  to  ' 

sky. 

Paul  kept  accounts.     He  a.Tii\v\s  maVVc-t  tan  the  *W 

The  total  expenses  —  lodging,  Sooi,  ctct^Wtoi^-  — " 

dtoen  shillings  a  week  per  person.    ^^«^  mA\- 


ng  in  the  morning.     Morel  was  wandering  abroaj 
early. 

'ou,  Paul,"  his  mother  called  from  the  bedroom. 
'e  of  bread-and-butter," 
ill  right,"  he  answered. 
d  when  he  got  back  he  saw  his  mother  presidiflg  ii 
at  the  breakfast-table.  The  woman  of  the  house 
r.  Her  husband  was  blind,  and  she  did  laundry  w 
rs.  Morel  always  washed  the  pots  in  the  kitchen  an) 
the  beds. 

lut  you  said  you  'd  have  a  real  holiday,"  said  Paul, 
now  you  work." 
fork ! "  ahe  exclaimed.  "  What  are  you  talking; 
I  " 

loved  to  go  with  her  across  the  fields  to  the  villa 
he  sea.  She  was  afraid  of  the  plank  bridges,  ai 
used  her  for  being  a  baby.  On  the  whole  he  stuck 
[•  as  if  he  were  her  man. 

*iam  did  not  get  much  of  him,  except,  perhaps, 
i  others  went  to  the  "  Coons."  Coons  were  insuffep- 
itupid  to  Miriam,  ao  he  thought  they  were  to  him- 
Iso,  and  he  preached  priggishly  to  Annie  about  the' 
y  of  listening  to  them.  Yet  he,  too,  knew  all  their 
,  and  sang  them  along  the  roads  roiaterously.  And 
found  himself  listening,  the  stupidity  pleased  him 
nuch.  Yet  to  Annie  ho  said: 
uch  rot!  there  isn't  a  grain  of  intelligence  in  it. 
ly  with  more  gumption  than  a  grasshopper  could 
i  sit  and  listen,"  And  to  Miriam  he  said,  with  much 
of  Annie  and  the  others :   "  1  suppose  they  're  at 

ras  queer  to  see  Miriam  singing  coon  songs.     She  had 
light  chin  that  went  in  a  perpendicular  line  frc 
wer  lip  to  the  turn.     She  always  reminded  Pa.w\ 
T  Botticelli  angel  when   she   sang,  e\etv  ^sVew 

"Come  down  lover's  lane 
"        walk  with  me,  ta.lk  witii  me." 
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"  Very  well,"  said  his  mother  cuttingly,  "  then  do 
you  like."  And  she  took  no  further  notice  of  him  tl 
evening.  Which  he  pretended  neither  to  notice  nor 
care  about,  but  sat  reading.  Miriam  read  also,  oblit 
ating  herself.  Mrs.  Morel  hated  her  for  making  her  < 
like  this.  She  watched  Paul  growing  irritable,  priggi 
and  melancholic.  For  this  she  put  the  blame  on  Mint 
Annie  and  all  her  friends  joined  against  the  girl.  Miri 
had  no  friend  of  her  own,  only  Paul.  But  she  did  I 
suffer  so  much,  because  she  despised  the  triviality  of  th 
other  people. 

And  Paul  hated  her  because,  somehow,  she  spoilt 
ease  and  naturalness.  And  he  writhed  himself  with  a  fi 
ing  of  humiliation. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


L  RTHUR  finished  his  apprenticeship,  and  got  a  job  oirj 
y  the  electrical  plant  at  Minton  Pit,  He  earned  very 
tie,  but  had  a  good  chance  of  getting  on.  But  he  was 
a  and  restless.  He  did  not  drink  nor  gamble.  Yet 
'eoniehow  contrived  to  get  into  endless  scrapes,  always 
■ough  some  hot-headed  thoughtlessness.  Either  he  went 
ibiting  in  tlie  woods,  like  a  poacher,  or  he  stayed  in 
ttingham  all  night  instead  of  coming  home,  or  he  mis- 
culated  his  dive  into  the  canal  at  Bestwood,  and  scored 
chest  into  one  mass  of  wounds  on  the  raw  stones  and 
i  at  the  bottom. 

ie  had  not  been  at  his  work  many  months  when  again 
did  not  come  home  at  night, 

'  Do   you   know   where   Arthur   is?  "   asked   Paul 
akfast. 

'  I  do  not,"  replied  his  mother, 

'  He  is  a  fool,"  said  Paul.     "  And  if  he  did  anything 
bould  n't  mind.     But  no,  he  simply  can't  come  away; 
31   a  game  of  whist,  or  else  he  must  see  a  girl  horn 
m    the    skating-rink  —  quite    proprietously  —  and    i 
't  get  home.     He  's  a  fool."  _ 

'  I  don't  know  that  it  would  make  it  any  better  if  he 
something    to    make   us    all    ashamed,"    said    Mrs. 
rel, 

'  Well,  I  should  respect  him  more,"  said  Paul. 
'  I  very  much  doubt  it,"  said  his  mother  coVAV'j. 
rhey  went  on  with  breatfaoc. 
^Arejou   fearfully    fond    o£    him?"    Pa\i\    asVei  "^ 

What  do  you  ask  that  /or?  "  ^^| 
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"  Because  they  say  a  woman  always  likes  the  joi 
best." 

"  She  may  do  —  but  I  don't.     No,  he  wcaricB  Ae.' 

"  And  you  'd  actually  rather  he  was  goodP  " 

"  I  'd  rather  he  showed  some  of  a  man's  common  set 

Paul  was  raw  and  irritable.  He  also  wearied  his  mollw 
very  often.  She  saw  the  sunshine  going  oi|t  of  hiia,  on 
she  resented  il^  ~  J 

/  As  (hey  were  finishing  breakfast  came  the  postman  *i|| 
a  letter  from  Derby.  Mrs.  Morel  screwed  up  her  eyestt 
'.  ci  al,  '.'  e  address. 

*'  Giw  ■  t  here,  blind  eye ! "  exclaimed  her  son,  snatcliinj 
!    £.way  I  Bm  her. 

filie  3;  rtcd,  and  almost  boxed  his  ears. 
Tt  '_  _rom  your  son  Arthur,"  he  said. 

"What  now- —  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Morel. 

"  '  My  dearest  Mother,'  "  Paul  read,  "  '  I  don't  kno 
what  made  me  such   a  fool.      I  want  you   to 
fetch  me  back  from  here.     I  came  with  Jack  Bredon  ya 
terday,  instead  of  going  to  work,  and  enlisted.     Hi 
he  was  sick  of  wearing  the  seat  of  a  stool  out,  and,  HI 
the  idiot  you  know  I  am,  I  came  away  with  hi 

" '  I  have  taken  the  King's  shilling,  but  perhaps  if  Jtf 
came  for  me  they  would  let  me  go  back  with  you.    I 
a  fool  when  I  did  it.     I  don't  want  to  be  in  the  aro] 
My  dear  mother,  I  am  nothing  but  a  trouble  to  you.    Bu 
if  you  get  me  out  of  this,  I  promise  I  will  haV' 
and  consideration.  .  .  .'  " 

Mrs.  Morel  sat  down  in  her  rocking-chair. 

"Well,  now,"  she  cried,  "let  him  stop!" 

"Yes,"  said  Paul,  "let  him  stop."  , 

^^  There  was  .silence.     The  mother  sat  with   her  haw 
^Bolded  in  her  apron,  her  face  set,  thinking, 
r^  "  If  I  'm  not  sick!  "  she  cried  suddenly.    "  Sick  I 

"  Now,"  said  Paul,  beginning  to  frown,  "  you  're  * 
gomg  to  worry  your  soul  out  about  this,  do  you  hear?" 

"/  suppose  I  'm  to  tftke  it  as  a  blessing,"  she  dilM 
>f  OD  her  son,  W/^ 
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Tou  're  not  going  to  mount  it  up  to  a  tragedy, 

i"  he  retorted. 

?he  fool!  —  the  young  fool !  "  she  cried. 

le  'U  look  well  in  uniform,"  said  Paul  irritatingly. 

i  mother  turned  on  him  like  a  fury. 

Hi,  will  he !  "  she  cried.     "  Not  in  my  eyes !  " 

le  should  get  in  a  cavalry  regiment ;    he  '11  have  tl 

af  his  life,  and  will  look  an  awful  swell." 

iwcU! — swell!  —  a  mighty   swell  indeed! 

soldier ! " 

Veil,"  said  Paul,  "  what  am  I  but  a  common  clerk? 

L  good  deal,  my  boy !  "  crieti  his  mother,  stung. 

VhatP" 

It   any   rate,   a   man,    and    not   a   thing   in   a    re 

should  n't  mind  being  in  a  red  coat  —  or  dark  blm 
would  suit  me  better  —  if  they  did  n't  boss  me  aboul 
luch." 

t  his  mother  had  ceased  to  listen. 
ust  as  he  was  getting  on,  or  might  have  been  gettin|_ 
t  his  job  —  a  young  nuisance- — here  he  goes  am 
himself  for  life.    What  good  will  he  be,  do  you  thii  " 
thhf  " 

t  may  lick  him  into  shape  beautifully,"  said  Paul. 
lick  him  into  shape !  —  lick  what  marrow  there  was 
F  his  bones.    A  .loldier!  ~—  a  common  soldier!  - —  noth- 
ut  a  body  that  makes  movements   when  it  hears  a 
!    It 's  a  fine  thing!  " 

can't  understand  why  it  upsets  you,"  said  Paul, 
To,  perhaps  you  can't.    But  /  understand  ";  and  ah< 
ick  in  her  chair,  her  chin  in  one  hand,  holding  her 
with  the  other,  brimmed  up  with  wrath  and  chagrin, 
jod  shall  you  go  to  Derby.''  "  asked  Paul. 

t  'a  no  good." 

II  sec  for  myself." 

rfiy  on  earth  don't  you  let  him  ato^?    YH.**  'yM 
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course,"  cried  the  mother,  "  yaii  know  what 
irants ! " 

She  got  ready  and  went  by  the  first  train  to  Dm 
whete  she  saw  her  son  and  the  sergeant.  It  was,  howe 
no  good. 

When  Morel  was  having  his  dinner  in  tlie  evening, 
said  suddenly: 

"  I  've  had  to  go  to  Derby  to-day." 

The  miner  turned  up  his  eyes,  showing  the  whites  in 
black  face. 

"  Has  ter,  lass?     What  took  thee  there?  " 

"That  Arthur!" 

"  Oh  —  an'  what  's  agate  now.-'  " 

"  He  's  only  enlisted." 

Morel  put  down  his  knife  and  leaned  back  in  his  cbl 

"  Nay,"  he  said,  "  that  he  niver  'as ! ." 

"  And  is  going  down  to  Aldershot  to-morrow." 

"Well!"  exclaimed  the  miner.  "That's  a  wiade 
He  considered  it  a  moment,  said  "  H'm!  "  and  procefiC 
with  his  dinner.  Suddenly  his  face  contracted  wiHi  wri 
"  I  hope  be  may  never  set  foot  i'  my  house  again," 
said. 

The  idea!"  cried  Mrs.  Morel.  "Saying  such 
thing ! " 

I  do,"  repeated  Morel.  "  A  fool  as  runs  away  foi 
soldier,  let  'im  look  after  'issen;  I  s'll  do  no  morel 
'im." 

"  A  fat  sight  you  have  done  as  it  is,"  she  said. 

And  Morel  was  almost  ashamed  to  go  to  his  poU 
house  that  evening. 

"  Well,  did  you  go?  "  said  Paul  to  Iiis  mother  i 
came  home.  ~ 

"  I  did." 

"  And  could  you  see  him?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  what  did  he  say?  " 

"  He  blubbered  when  I  came  away." 
,     "H'm!" 
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"  And  so  did  I,  so  jou  need  n't  '  h'm  ' !  " 

Mrs.  Morel  fretted  after  her  son.  She  knew  he  would 
iot  like  the  army.  He  did  not.  The  discipline  was  in- 
blerablc  to  him. 

yfBut  the  doctor,"  she  said  with  some  pride  to  Paul, 
■Id  he  was  perfectly  proportioned  ^almost  exactly; 
H)js  measurements  were  correct.  He  is  good-looking, 
B  know." 

P"He  's  awfully  nice-looking.  But  he  does  n't  fetch  the 
pis  like  William,  does  he?  " 

,"No;  it's  a  different  character.  He's  a  good  deal 
ilie  his  father,  irresponsible." 

.  To  console  his  mother,  Paul  did  not  go  much  to  Willey 
fcrm  at  this  time.  And  in  the  autumn  exhibition  of  stu- 
ents'  work  in  the  Castle  lie  ha^  two  studies,  a  landscape 
I  water-colour  and  a  still  life  in  oil,  both  of  which  had 
rat-prize  awards.  He  was  highly  excited. 
■ "  What  do  you  think  I  've  got  for  my  pictures, 
ibther?  "  lie  asked,  coming  home  one  evening.  She  saw 
f  his  eyes  he  was  glad.  Her  face  flushed. 
■ "  Now,  how  should  I  know,  my  boy !  " 

"  A  first  prize  for  those  glass  jars  —  " 
*'  H'm ! " 

"  And  a  first  prize  for  that  sketch  up  at  Willey 
irm." 

"  Both  firstf  " 
"  Yes." 
"H'm!" 

There  was  a  rosy,  bright  look  about  her,  though  she 
id  nothing. 

**  It 's  nice,"  he  said,  "  is  n't  it?  " 
« It  is." 

"  Why  don't  you  praise  me  up  to  the  skies?  " 
She  laughed. 

"I  should  have  the  trouble  of  dragging  you  down 
^n,"  she  said. 

Khe  was   full    of  joy,  nevertlieless,     VJ'"SWa.'m.  \wi,i. 
ber  ;^)is  sporting  trophies.     She  Ve-pt  \}i\ewv  s.*!^^ 
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and  slie  did  not  forgive  his  death.  Arthur  was  handsfflJ 
—  at  least,  a  good  specimen  —  and  warm  and  generaill 
and  probably  would  do  woU  in  the  end.  But  Paul  n 
going  to  distinguish  himself.  She  had  a  great  belief  i 
liim,  the  more  because  he  was  unaware  of  his  own  power 
There  was  so  much  to  come  out  of  him.  Life  for  her 
rich  with  promise.  She  w»8  to  see  herself  fulfilled.  N( 
for  nothing  had  been  her  struggle. 

Several  times  during  the  exhibition  Mrs.  Morel  went 
the  Castle  unknown  to  Paul.  She  wandered  down  the  loi 
room  looking  at  the  other  exhibits.  Yes,  they  were  goo 
But  they  had  not  in  them  a  certain  solnething  which  si 
demanded  for  her  satisfaction.  Some  made  her  jcalw 
they  were  so  good.  She  looked  at  them  a  long  tJi 
trying  to  find  fault  with  them.  Then  suddenly  she  hi 
n  shock  that  made  her  heart  beat.  There  hung  Faul 
picture!    She  knew  it  as  if  it  were  printed  on  her  heart 

"  Name  —  Paul  Morel  - —  First  Prize." 

It  looked  so  strange,  there  in  public,  on  the  walls 
the  Castle  gallery,  where  in  her  lifetime  she  had  seen 
many  pictures.  And  she  g-Ianced  round  to  see  if  anjoi 
had  noticed  her  again  in  front  of  the  same  sketch. 

But  she  felt  a  proud  woman.  When  she  met  *«■ 
dressed  ladies  going  home  to  the  Park,  she  thought  * 
herself : 

"  Yes,  you  look  very  well  —  but  I  wonder  if  your  i 
has  two  first  prizes  in  the  Castle." 

And  she  walked  on,  as  proud  a  little  woman  as  » 
in  Nottingham.  And  Paul  felt  he  had  done  something'* 
her,  if  only  a  trifle.     All  his  work  was  hers. 

One   day,  as   he  was   going  up   Custle  Gate,  he 
Miriam.     He  had  seen  her  on  the  Sunday,  and  hi*il 
expected  to  meet  her  in  town.     She  was  walking  with 
rather  striking  woman,  blonde,  with  a  sullen  expresnio" 
and  a  defiant  carriage.    It  was  strange  how  Jlirii 
bowed,   meditative   lieftYing,  \ooVeA  dwarfed   bi 
Iranian    witli    the   Immlaorfte  sVouWei?..  ^^Vma-w^ 
J^il  senrchingly.     liis   gaie 
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lored  him.  The  girl  saw  his  masculine  spirit  rear  its 
id. 

*  Hello !  "  he  said,  "  you  did  n't  tell  me  you  were  coming 
town." 

'  No,"  replied  Miriam,  half  apologetically.     "  I  drove 
to  Cattle  Market  with  father." 
He  looked  at  her  companion. 

*  I  've  told  jou  about  Mrs.  Dawes,"  said  Miriam 
ikily;  she  was  nervous.  "  Clara,  do  you  know  Paul?  " 
"  I  think  I  've  seen  him  before,"  replied  Mrs,  Dawes  in- 
ferently,  as  she  shook  hands  with  him.  She  had  scornful 
fy  eyes,  a  skin  like  white  honey,  and  a  full  mouth,  with 
Sightly  lifted  upper  lip  that  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
ised  in  scorn  of  all  men  or  out  of  eagerness  to  be  kissed, 
it  which  believed  the  former.     She  carried  her  head  back, 

I  if  she  had  drawn  away  in  contempt,  perhaps  from  men 
so.  She  wore  a  large,  dowdy  hat  of  black  beaver,  and 
sort  of  slightly  aifected  simple  dress  that  made  her  look 
ther  sack-like.  She  was  evidently  poor,  and  had  not 
let  taste.  Miriam  usually  looked  nice, 
"  Where  have  you  seen  me?  "  Paul  asked  of  the  woman. 
She  looked  at  him  as  if  she  would  not  trouble  to  answt 
len: 

"  Walking  with  Louie  Travers,"  she  said, 
Louie  was  one  of  the  "  spiral  "  girls. 
"  Why,  do  you  know  her?  "  he  asked. 
She  did  not  answer.     He  turned  to  Miriam. 
"  Where  are  you  going?  "  he  asked. 
"  To  the  Castle." 

"  What  train  are  30U  going  home  by?  " 
"  I  am  driving  with  father.    I  wish  you  could  come  too. 
hat  time  are  you  free?  " 

"You  know  not  till  eight  to-night,  damn  it!" 
And  directly  the  two  women  moved  on. 
PaiJ  remembered  that  Clara  Dawes  wa-i  \\\e  ia.vi^c&^c 
an  oJd  friend  of  Mrs.  Lei'vers.  Miriam  bad  ao\i-^'<-^^ 
because  she  hnd  once  been  spiral  ovcrseet  at  SoxAa^^* 
iimse  her  husband,  Baxter  Dawes,  was  sm\tV  ^^^ 
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factory,  making  the  irons  for  cripple  mstrumcnal_ 

on.  Through  her  Miriam  felt  she  got  into  direct  e 
"with  Jordan's,  and  could  estimate  better  Paul's  posil 
But  Mrs.  Dawes  was  separated  from  her  husbnnd,  and 
taken  up  Women's  Rights.  She  was  supposed  tc 
clever.    It  interested  Paul. 

Baxter  Dawes  he  knew  and  disliked.  The  smith  ". 
man  of  thirty-one  or  thirty-two.  He  came  occasion 
through  Paul's  corner  —  a  big,  well-set  man,  also  si 
ing  to  look  at,  and  handsome.  There  was  a  peel 
idimilarity  between  himself  and  his  wife.  He  had  the  i 
■white  skin,  with  a  clear,  golden  tinge.  His  hair  wa 
soft  brown,  his  moustache  was  golden.  And  he  lii 
.similar  defiance  in  his  bearing  and  manner.  But 
came  the  difference.  His  eyes,  dark  brown  and  qi 
shifting,  were  dissolute.  They  protruded  very  ali^ 
and  his  eyelids  hung  over  them  in  a  way  that  was 
hate.  His  mouth,  too,  was  sensual.  His  whole  manner 
of  cowed  defiance,  as  if  he  were  ready  to  knock  anjl 
down  who  disapproved  of  him  —  perhaps  because  he  I 
disapproved  of  himself. 

From  the  first  day  he  had  hated  Paul.  Finding 
lad's  impersonal,  deliberate  gaze  of  an  artist  on  his 
he  got  into  a  fury. 

"  What  are  yer  lookin'  at?  "  he  sneered,  bullying. 

The  boy  glanced  away.  But  the  smith  used  to  s 
behind  the  counter  and  talk  to  Mr.  Pappleworth. 
speech  was  dirty,  with  a  kind  of  rottenness.  Agai 
found  the  youth  with  his  cool,  critical  gaze  fixed  oi 
■face.    The  smith  started  round  as  if  he  had  been  stui 

"  What  'r  yer  lookin'  at,  three  hap'orth  o'  pw 
Anarled. 

The  boy  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly. 

"  Why  yer  —  !  "  shouted  Dawes. 

"ieave  him  alone,"  said  Mr.  Pappleworth,  in  t 
sinuating  voice  which  means  "\\e's  orii-g  o^c  ol-^imr  ( 
Ij'ttle  sops  who  can't  liel"p  i^" 
Since  that  time  the  boy  used  to\w.V  «.l.\Wj| 
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«  he  came  through  with  the  same  curious  criticism< 

Being  away  before  he  met  the  smith's  eyes.     It  ir 

wes  furious.     They  hated  each  other  in  silence. 

i^ara  Dawes  had  no  children.     When  she  had  left 

fcnnd  the  home  had  been  broken  up,  and  she  had  goni 

live  with  her  mother.      Dawes  lodged  with  his  sister, 

the  same  house  was  a  sister-in-law,  and  somehow  Paul 

W    that   this    girl,   Louie    Travers,    was    now    Dawes's 

nan.    She  was  a  handsome,  insolent  hussy,  who  mocked 

bhe  youth,  and  yet  flushed  if  he  walked  along  to  the 

tion  with  her  as  she  went  home. 

riie  next  time  he  went  to  see-  Miriam  it  was  Saturday 

hing.     She  had  a  fire  in  the  parlour,  and  was  waiting 

r  him.     The  others,  except  her  father  and  mother  and 

s  young  children,  had  gone  out,  so  the  two  had  the  par- 

lir  together.     It  was  a  long,  low,  warm  room.     There 

Ire  three  of  Paul's  small  sketches  on  the  wall,  and  his 

jeto  was  on  the  mantelpiece.     On  the  table  and  on  the 

j;h  old  rosewood  piano  were  bowls  of  coloured  leaves. 

i  sat  in  the  arm-chair,  she  crouched  on  the  hearthrug 

!ir  his  feet,    The  glow  was  warm  on  her  handsome,  pen- 

e  face  as  she  kneeled  there  like  a  devotee, 

"What  did   you   think   of  Mrs.    Dawes.'"   she   aski 

fetly. 

'  She  does  n't  look  very  amiable,"  he  replied. 

'*No,  but  don't  you  think  she's  a  fine  woman?"  . 

d,  in  a  deep  tone. 

*Yes  —  in  stature.     But  without  a  grain  of  taste. 

B  her  for  some  things.     Is  she  disagreeable?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.    I  think  she 's  dissatisfied," 

"  What  with?  " 

''  Well  —  how  would  you  like  io  be  tied  for  life  to  a  n 

a  that?  " 

''Why  did  she  marry  him,   then,  if  sKe  ■«».&  \»  Vb,ns; 

tilsions  so  soon.*  " 

■*Aj,  why  did  she!  "  repeated  Miriam  biUerV-g . 

'And  I  should  have  thought  she  had  enough  6^'i-i»- 

^atabMim,"  be  said.  -^^^^m 
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Miriam  bowed  her  head.  : 

"Ay?"   she  queried   satirically.     "What  males  n 

hink  so?  "  J 

"Look  at  her  mouth ^ — -made  for  passion  — and ( 

•"very  set-back  of  her  throat  — - "    He  threw  his  head  W 

in  Clara's  defiant  manner.  | 

Miriam  bowed  a  little  lower.  ' 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  J 

^L    There  was  a  silence  for  some  moments,  while  he  thouj 

K(  Clara. 

^M    "And  what  were  the  things  you  liked  about  herf^ 
■inlced. 

^B    "  I  don't  know  —  her  skin  and  the  texture  of  btP 
^Hmd  her  —  I  don't  know  —  there's  a  sort  of  fiercol 
Somewhere  in  her,     I  appreciate  her  as  an  artist,  thif 
all." 
«  Yes." 

He  wondered  why  Miriam  crouched  there  brooding 
that  strange  way;     It  irritated  him. 

"  You  don't  really  like  her,  do  you?  "  he  asked  thegi 
She  looked  at  him  with  her  great,  dazzled  dark  e] 

I"  I  do,"  she  said, 
"  You  don't  —  you  can't  -^  not  really." 
"Then  what?  "  she  asked  slowly. 
"  Eh,  I  don't  know  —  perhaps  you  like  her 
e  's  got  a  grudge  against  men." 
That  was  more  probnbly  one  of  his  own  reasons  I 
ing  Mrs.  Dawes,  but  this  did  not  occur  to  him.  "W 
were  silent.  There  had  come  into  his  forehead  a  knitti 
of  the  brows  which  was  becoming  habitual  with  him,  p 
ticularly  when  he  was  with  Miriam.  She  longed  to  enHK 
it  away,  and  she  was  afraid  of  it.  It  seemed  the  stftrnp 
a  man  who  was  not  her  man  in  Paul  Morel. 

There  were  some  crimson  berries  among  the  IcaWi 
■  the  bowl.     He  reached  over  and  pulled  out  a  burt'h. 
^ft      "  If  you  put  red  berries  in  your  hair,"  he  said,  "* 
^Brould  yoa  look  like  some  witch  or  priestess,  and  nevjl^ 
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She  laughed  with  a  naked,  painful  sound. 
"  I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

His  vigorous  warm  hands  were  plajirg  excitedly  i 
!  berries. 

"  Why  can't  you  laugh?  "  he  said.  "  You  never  lauj 
ighter.  You  only  laugh  when  something  is  odd  or  j 
agruous,  and  then  it  almost  seems  to  hurt  you." 
She  bowed  her  head  as  if  he  were  scolding  her. 
"  I  wish  you  could  laugh  at  me  just  for  one  minute  — 
it  for  one  minute.  I  feel  as  if  it  would  set  something 
le." 

"  But  "  —  and  she  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  fright- 
ed and  struggling  —  *'  I  do  laugh  at  you  —  I  do." 
"Never!     There's  always  a  kind  of  intensity.     When 
u  laugh  I  could  always  cry;    it  seems  as  if  it  shows  up 
ur  suffering.     Oh,  you  make  me  knit  the  brows  of  my 
ry  soul  and  cogitate." 
Slowly  she  shook  her  head  despairingly. 
"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  want  to,"  she  said. 
"  I  'm  BO  damned  spiritual  with  j/ou  always  !  "  he  cried. 
She  remained  silent,  thinking,  '*  Then  why  don't  you  be 
lerwise?  "    But  he  saw  her  crouching,  brooding  figure, 
d  it  seemed  to  tear  him  in  two. 

"  But  there,  it 's  autumn,"  he  said,  "  and  everybody 
Is  like  a  disembodied  spirit  then." 

There  was  still  another  silence.  This  peculiar  sadness 
;ween  them  thrilled  her  soul.  He  seemed  so  beautiful, 
;h  his  eyes  gone  dark,  and  looking  as  if  they  were  deep 
the  deepest  well. 

"  You  make  me  so  spiritual !  "  he  lamented.  "  And  I 
n't  want  to  be  spiritual." 

She  took  her  finger  from  her  mouth  with  a  little  pop. 
d  looked  up  at  him  almost  challenging.  But  still  her 
U  was  naked  in  her  groat  dark  eyes,  and  there  was  tJie 
nc  yearning  appeal  upon  her.  If  he  could  have  kissed 
r  in  abstract  purity  he  would  have  done  so.  'B'i'v.  Vw 
lid  not  kiss  her  tlius  - —  and  she  seemed  \.a  Veave,  Tio  vJCos-t 
m^mAnd  she  jearned  to  him.  .  ^h 
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He  gRve  a  brief  laugh. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  get  that  French  and  we  'II  do 
—  Bome  Verliiine." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  in  a  deep  tone,  almost  of  resignafiw 
And  she  rose  and  got  the  books.  And  her  rather  red,  nff 
VOU8  hands  looked  so  pitiful,  he  was  mad  to  comfort ' 
and  kiss  her.  But  then  he  dared  not  —  or  could  ort 
There  was  something  prevented  him.  His  kisses  wert 
wrong  for  her.  They  continued  the  reading  till  W 
o'clock,  when  they  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  Paul  nit 
natural  and  jolly  again  with  the  father  and  mothefi 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  shining;  there  was  a  kind  « 
fascination  about  him. 

When  he  went  into  the  barn  for  his  bicycle  he  found  thi 
front  wheel  punctured. 

"  Fetch  me  a  drop  of  water  in  a  bowl,"  he  said  to  l>ffi  , 
"  I  shall  be  late,  and  then   I  s'll  catch  it." 

He  lighted  the  hurricane  lamp,  took  off  his  coat,  tuniB 
up  the  bicycle,  and  set  speedily  to  work.  Miriam  efiiol 
vrith  the  bowl  of  water  and  stood  close  to  him,  watching.' 
She  loved  to  see  his  hands  doing  things.  He  was  slim 
and  vigorous,  with  a  kind  of  easiness  even  in  his  most 
hasty  movements.  And  busy  at  his  work,  he  seemed  t" 
forgot  her.  She  loved  him  absorbedly.  She  wanted  to 
run  her  hands  down  his  sides.  She  always  wanted  to  at 
brace  him,  so  long  as  he  did  not  want  her. 

"  There !  "  he  said,  rising  suddenly.  "  Now,  could  J"* 
have  done  it  quicker?  " 

"  No !  "  she  laughed. 

Ho  straightened  himself.  His  back  was  towards  h* 
She  put  her  two  hands  on  his  sides,  and  ran  them  quicklj 
down. 

"  You  are  so  fine!  "  she  said. 

He  laughed,  hating  her  voice,  but  his  blood  roused  W 

a  wave  ot  flame  by  hcv  hanils.    She  did  not  seem  to  realis 

^m  in   all   this.      He  migV\t  W-se  ^letw  mv  uVi^t^A,.   Sfi 

never  realized  the  male  lie  was.  -_ 
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Boor  to  see  that  the  tyres  were  sound,  and  buttoned 

ftt. 

'hat 's  all  right !  "  be  said. 

:  was  trying  the  brakes,  that  she  knew  were  brol 
fid  you  huve  them  mended?  "  she  asked. 

•at  why  didn't  you?" 

'he  back  one  goes  on  a  bit." 

lut  it 's  not  safe." 

can  use  my  toe," 

wish  you  'd  had  them  mended,"  she  murmured, 
(on't  worry  —  come  to  tea  to-morrow,  with  Edgar." 
hall  we  ?  " 
lo  — about  four.     I  '11  come  to  meet  you." 

ery  well." 

;  was  pleased.     They  went  across  the  dark  yard  to 

ite.    Looking  across,  ho  saw  through  the  uncurtainecl 

w  of  the  kitchen  the  heads  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Leivera 

:  warm  glow.     It  looked  very  cosy.     The  road,  witi 

Tees,  was  quite  black  in  front. 

'ill  to-morrow,"  he  said,  jumping  on  his  bicycle. 

'ou  '11  take  care,  won't  you? "  she  pleaded. 

i  voice  already  came  out  of  the  darkness.  She  stood 
ment  watching  the  light  from  his  lamp  race  into 
rity  along  the  ground.  She  turned  very  slowly  in,'. 
.  Orion  was  wheeling  up  over  the  wood,  his  doj 
ling  after  him,  half  smothered.     For  the  rest,  thj 

was  full  of  darkness,  and  silent,  save  for  the  breath- 
f  cattle  in  their  stalls.  She  prayed  earnestly  for  hii 
f  that  night.  When  he  left  her,  she  often  lay  it 
tj,  wondering  if  he  had  got  home  safely. 

dropped  down  the  hills  on  his  bicycle.     The  roa& 
greasy,  so  he  had  to  let  it  go.     He  felt  a  ^laB.s.M.T<s 
e  machine  plimged  over  the  second,  s\,eeYeT  itw^  "isv 
ill.     "Here  goes! "  be  said.     It  was  risV-^ ,\ieca.-\x5.^  o' 
•rve  in  the  darkness  at  the  bottom,  atiA  \>tiea\ia^  « 
MF«'  waggons    v-ith   drunken,    waggom 
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HHis  bicycle  seemed  to  fall  beneath  him,  and  he.^^J 
H'Rccklessness  is  almost  a  man's  revenge  on  his  ^Hl 
^BBe  feels  he  is  not  valued,  so  he  will  risk  destroying  u 
^■kelf  to  deprive  her  altogether. 

^B      The  stars  on  the  lake  seemed  to  leap  like  grasshoppQ 
^pjdlTer  upon  the  blackness,  as  he  spun  past.     Then  a 
^hpas  the  long  climb  home. 
I         "  See,  mother ! "  he  said,  as  he  threw  her  the  beW  ( 
and  leaves  on  to  the  table. 

"  H'm ! "  she  said,  glancing  at  them,  then  away  agc 
She  sat  reading,  alone,  as  she  always  did. 
"  Are  n't  they  pretty?  " 
"  Yes." 

He  knew  she  was  cross  with  him.    After  a  few  mimj' 
^^le  said: 

^B'  "  Edgar  and  Miriam  are  coming  to  tea  to-morrow." 
■    She  did  not  answer. 
^B    "  You  don't  mind?  " 
^V    Still  she  did  not  answer. 
^B     "  Do  you?  "  he  asked. 
^K     "  You  know  whether  I  mind  or  not." 
^H    "I  don't  see  why  you  should.     I  have  plenty  of  oM 
■8>ere." 
■E'  "  You  do." 

■     "Then  why  do  you  begrudge  them  tea?  " 
"I  begrudge  whom  tea?  " 
"What  are  you  so  horrid  for?" 
"  Oh,  say  no  more !    You  've  asked  her  to  tea,  it 's  q 
sufficient.     She  '11  come." 

He  was  very  angry  with  his  mother.  He  knew  it 
merely  Miriam  she  objected  to.  He  flung  off  hia  b" 
and  went  to  bed. 

Paul  went  to  meet  his  friends  the  next  afternoon. 

was  glad  to  see  them  coming.    They  arrived  borne  at  si 

four  o'clock.     Everywhere  was  clean  and  still  for  Sub™    » 

sfternoon.     Mrs,  Morel  sat  in  Vei  VvatY  4Te?>B  und  bl' 

apron.     She  rose  to  meet  tlAe  \\s\'i.ot&.    "N^WV'SAijj'i 

cordial,  but  with  Miriam.  co\4  m^A  xaVVct 
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E bought  the  girl  looked  so  nice  in  her  brown  cash* 

helped  his  mother  to  get  the  tea  ready.  Miriam 
have  giftdlj  proffered,  but  waa  afraid.  He  w 
■  proud  of  his  home.  There  was  about  it  now, 
ht,  a  certain  distinction.  The  chairs  were  onlj 
n,  and  the  sofa  was  old.  But  the  hearthrug  aoi 
ns  were  cosy;  the  pictures  were  prints  in  good 
there  was  a  simplicity  in  everything,  and  plentj 
iks.  He  was  never  ashamed  in  the  least  of  his  home^ 
as  Miriam  of  hers,  because  both  were  what  thej 
[  be,  and  warm.      And  then  he  was  proud  of  tl« 

the  china  was  pretty,  the  cloth  was  fine.  It  ( 
atter  that  the  spoons  were  not  silver  nor  the  knivel 
handled;  everything  looked  nice.  Mrs.  Morel  hat 
jed  wonderfully  while  her  children  were  growing 
I  that  nothing  was  out  of  place. 
iam  talked  books  a  little.  That  was  her  unfailing 
But  Mrs.  Morel  was  not  cordial,  and  turned  soon; 
^ar. 

Hrst  Edgar  and  Miriam  used  to  go  into  Mrs.  Morel' 
Morel  never  went  to  chapel,  preferring  the  public- 
Mrs.  Morel,  like  a  little  champion,  sat  at  the  heaeC 
pew,  Paul  at  the  other  end  ;  and  at  first  Miriam  sal 
:o  him.  Then  the  chapel  was  like  home.  It  wa»' 
:ty  place,  with  dark  pews  and  slim,  elegant  pillars, 
owers.  And  tlie  same  people  had  sat  in  the  sama 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  It  was  wonderfully  awecl 
nothing  to  sit  there  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  next 
riam,  and  near  to  his  mother,  uniting  his  two  lovefl' 
the  spell  of  the  place  of  worship.  Then  he  felt 
and  happy  and  religious  at  once.  And  after  chapel 
ked  home  with  Miriam,  whilst  Mrs.  Morel  spent  the' 
f  the  evening  with  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Burns.  He- 
■enly  alive  on  his  walks  on  Sunday  m^VAs  ■w\'Oi\'^i?,wut 
liriam.  He  never  went  past  t\^e  pVts  a-t  ■nS.^t,\i'^ 
'iteiiiamp-bouse,  the  tiill  black  \>ead-stoc\s.a  tvc^iVw 
l^past   the   fans   spirming    s\ow\y   V\Ve  sVa^J 
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without  the  feeling  of  Miriam  returning  to  him,  keen  u  "- 

iilmost  unbearable.  » 

She  did  not  very  long  occupy  tlie  Morels'  pew.    fl    t 

father  took  one  for  themselves  once  more.  It  was  uni  *• 
the  little  gallery,  opposite  the  Morels',  When  Pali)  U  ^ 
his  mother  came  in  the  chapel  the  Leivers'  pew  was  alw  'f 
empty.  He  was  anxious  for  fear  she  would  not  come;  ' 
was  so  far,  and  there  were  so  many  rainy  Sundays,  TTm  i" 
often  very  late  indeed,  she  came  in,  with  her  long  striJ  ' 
her  head  bowed,  her  face  hidden  under  her  hdt  of  dai  » 
green  velvet.  Her  face,  as  she  sat  opposite,  was  al»»  '- 
in  shadow.  But  it  gave  him  a  very  keen  feeling,  as  ill  ^ 
his  soul  stirred  within  him,  to  see  her  tliere.  It  waslf  «i 
the  same  glow,  happiness,  and  pride,  that  he  felt  in  harfl  I 
his  mother  in  charge:  something  more  wonderful,  l8  ^ 
human,  and  tinged  to  intensity  by  a  pain,  as  If  there  «l  ^ 
something  he  could  not  get  to,  ' 

At  this  time  he  was  beginning  to  question  the  orthfflS  '"■ 
creed.  He  was  twenty-one,  and  she  was  twenty.  She*  ^ 
beginning  to  dread  the  spring;  he  became  so  wild,  ll  1 
hurt  her  so  much.  All  the  way  he  went  cruelly  smiw™  ^ 
her  beliefs.  Edgar  enjoyed  it.  He  was  by  nature  cfibc  In 
and  rather  dispassionate.  But  Miriam  suffered  ei.opx^  ''i 
pain,  as,  with  an  intellect  like  a  knife,  the  man  she  lu'* 
examined  her  religion  in  which  she  lived  and  moved  u 
had  her  being.  But  he  did  not  spare  her.  He  was  crW  ^ 
And  when  they  went  alone  lie  was  even  more  fiercCi  **  *l 
he  would  kill  her  soul.  He  bled  her  beliefs  till  she  bIib"  ii 
lost  consciousness. 

"She  exults- — she  exults  as  she  carries  him  off  "'• '.'' 
me,"  Mrs.  Morel  cried  in  her  heart  when  Paul  had  P"*  ' 
"  She  's  not  like  an  ordinary  woman,  who  can  leave  B  ■ 
tliy  share  in  him.  She  wants  to  absorb  him.  She  w**  ' 
to  draw  him  out  and  absorb  him  till  there  is  nothing  W 
of  him,  even  for  himself.  He  will  never  be  a  man  oflll  ' 
own  feet  —  she  will  suck  \iivn  u^,"  %o  VW -Kv-atlver  s»t,<ii  ^ 
hattlcd  and  brooded  bitterly.  .         jj 

^nd  he,  coming  home  from  \iib  ^&\Va  m-Cc-il^lmg 
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IS 


be- 

I 


El  torture.  He  walked  biting  his  lips  and  wil 
fists,  going  at  a  great  rate.  Then,  brought  up 
nst  a  stile,  he  stood  for  some  minutes,  and  did  not 
;.  Tliore  was  a  great  hollow  of  darkness  frontuig  him, 
on  the  black  up-slopes  patches  of  tiny  lights,  and  in 
owest  trough  of  the  night,  a  flare  of  the  pit.  It  was 
'eird  and  dreadful.  Why  was  he  torn  so,  almost  be- 
;red,  and  iinsible  to  move.''  Why  did  his  mother  sif 
ome  and  suffer.''     He  knew  she  suffered  badly,     Bi  ' 

should  she?     And  why  did  he  hate  Miriam,  and  it 
ruel  towards  her,  at  the  thought  of  his  mother. 
am  caused  his  mother  suffering,  then  he  hated  her 
he  easily  hated  her.     Why  did  she  make  him  feel  as 
;  were  uncertain   of  himself,    insecure,    an    indefinite 
5,  as  if  he  had  not  sufficient  sheathing  to  prevent 
t  and  the  space  breaking  into  him.''     How  he  hat« 

And    then,     what     a     rush     of    tenderness 
ility! 

iddenlj  he  plunged  on   again,  running  home. 
ler  saw  on  him  the  marks    of   some  agony,  and  si 

nothing.      But    he    had    to    make    her    talk    to   hii 
I    she    was    angry   with    him    for   going   so    far 
am, 

Why  don't  you  like  her,  motlier.''  "  he  cried  in  dcs 
[  don't  know,  my  boy,"  she  replied  pitcously.     "11 

I  've  tried  to  like  her,     I  've  tried  and  tried,  but  ] 
;  —  I  can't !  " 

id  he  felt  dreary  and  hopeless  between  the  two. 
)ring  was  the  worst  time.  He  was  changeable,  and 
lae,  and  cruel.  So  he  decided  to  stay  away  from  her. 
I  came  the  hours  when  he  knew  Miriam  was  expecting 
His  mother  watched  him  growing  restless.  He  could 
go  on  with  his  work.     He  could  do  nothing.     It  was 

Bomething  were  drawing  his  soul  out  towards  Willcy 
n.    Then  he  put  on  his  hat  and  wciA,  sa-jm^ tvo'Okv'r^. 

his  mother  inew  be  was  gone.  And  as  soon  o.^^^*:  '^'f-^ 
ie  way  lie  sighed  with  relief.  And  wkea  Ve  'wa.^  '"^^ 
uus  cruel  aga'i 
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tliurity.  And  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  unconsciously,  6 
felt  that  he  was  trying  to  get  away  from  her.  Tlus  A 
would  never  have  acknowledged.     She  pitied  him. 

At  this  time  Paid  became  an  iraporta.nt  factor  in  Jo'' 
dan's  warehouse.     Mr.  Pappleworth  left  to  set  up  a  bnsi  i 
ness  of  his  own,  and  Paul  remained  with  Mr,  Jordan  ■ 
spiral  overseer.     His  wages  were  to  be  raised  to  thirtl 
shillings  at  tJie  year-end,  if  things  went  well. 

Still  on  Friday  night  Miriam  often  came  down  for  bt    1 
French  lesson.     Paul  did  not  go  so  frequently  to  Wiil^ 
Farm,  and  she  grieved  at  the  thought  of  her  education'    h 
coming  to  an  end ;    moreover,  they  both  loved  to  bt  tit 
gether,  in  spite  of  discords.     So  they  read  Balzac,  andiBl 
compositions,  and  felt  highly  cultured. 

Friday   night   was    reckoning   night    for   the   minti*  f 
More!  "  reckoned  "^ — shared  up  the  money  at  the  <tJ 
—  either  in  the  New  Inn  at  Bretty  or  in  his  own  hoiw    ( 
according  as  his  fcllow-buttjes  wished.    Barker  had  tur»    ■ 
a  non-drinker,  so  now  the  men  reckoned  at  Morel's  hot* 

Annie,  who  had  been  teaching  away,  was  at  home  agw    'i 
She  was   still   a  tomboy;     and   she   was   engaged  to  i 
married,     Paul  was  studying  design. 

Morel  was  always  in  good  spirits  on  Friday  tvtsi>i 
unless   the  week's  earnings    were  small.      He  bustled  ™   I 
mediately  after  his  dinner,  prepared  to  get  washed,   ' 
was  decorum   for  the  women  to   absent  themselves  *M 
the  men  reckoned.     Women  were  not  supposed  to  spy  i"" 
such  a  masculine  privacy  as  the  butties'  reckoning,  "* 
were  they  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  the  week's  Mf    ., 
ings.    So,  whilst  her  father  was  spluttering  in  the  scullefj  M; 
Annie  went  out  to  spend  an  hour  with  a  neighbour.   M"  i 
Morel  attended  to  her  baking. 
*  "  Shut  that  doo-cr  !  "  baw/led  Morel  furiously. 

Annie  hanged  it  behind  her,  and  was  gone. 

"//  tlm  oppens  it  again  while  I  'm  weshin'  mfit  '' 
ni/t'e  thy  jaw  rattle,"  he  tV^Tca^civtA  Itqto  \iNS.  mi» 
o/  his  soapsuds.     Paul  aad  tW  igqXWt  ^Towixe^*^ 
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Btl;  he  came  riuming  out  of  the  scullery,  with  the 

■ter  dripping  from  him,  dithering  with  cold, 

nay  sirs  !  "  he  said,     "  Whcer  's  ray  towel?  " 

Rhung  on  a  chair  to  warm  before  the  fire,  otherwise 

H  have  bullied  and  blustered.     He  squatted  on  hia 

ifore  the  hot  baking-fire  to  dry  himself. 

f-f !  "  he  went,  pretending  to  shudder  with  cold. 

idness,  man,  don't  be  such  a  kid !  "  said  Mrs.  Morel., 

ID*  cold." 

ee  strip  thyaen  stark  nak'd  to  wesli  thy  flesh  i 

ullery,"   said   the  miner,   as   he   rubbed  his   hair 

b'r  a  ice-'ouse!  " 

i  I  should  n't  make  that  fuss,"  replied  his  wife, 

,  tha  'd  drop  down  stiff,  as  dead  as  a  door-knob, 

linesh  sides." 

door-knob  deader   than   anything  else? 
tol,  curious. 

il  dunno ;  that  'a  what  they  say,"  replied  hir 
*  But  there  's  that  much  draught  i'  yon  scullerjj 
'fl  through  your  ribs  like  through  a  five-barred 

lould  have  some  difficulty  in  blowing  through 
nid  Mrs.  Morel. 

looked  down  ruefully  at  his  sides. 

'he  exclaimed.     "I'm  nowt  b'r  a  skinned  rab- 

bones  fair  juts  out  on  me." 

Suld  like  to  know  where,"  retorted  his  wife. 

l^-wheer!     I  'm  nobbut  a  sack  o'  faggots." 

Morel  laughed.    He  had  still  a  wonderfully  young" 

luscular,  without  any  fat.     His  skin  was  srnootn 

It   might  have   been    the  body   of  a  ma 
^ht,  except  that  there  were,  perhaps,  too  many 
like  tattoo-marks,  where  the  coal-dust  remained 
skin,  and  that  his  chest  was  too  hairy.     Bw^\\'fc 
.nd  on  his  sides  ruefully.    It  was  \\\s  ^is.ei.^'^'''^^ 
we  he  did  not  get  fat,  he  was  as  tVim  a%  a-  ^'^-^-^^'^ 

terf  ai  his  father's   tkic\,  browmsV  \vmA* 
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scarred,  with  broken  nails,  rubbing  the  fine  smoothnesii 
his   aides,    and   the    incongruity   struck   him.      It  eeen    * 
strange  thej  were  the  same  flush.  ' 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  to  his  father,  "  you  had  a  gn  i 
figure  once."  i 

"  Eh !  "  exclaimed  the  miner,  glancing  round,  stsrd  « 
and  timid,  like  a  cliild.  1 

"  He  had,"  exclaimed  Mrs,  Morel,  "  if  he  did  n't  hurt  " 
himself  up  as  if  lie  was  trying  to  get  in  the  smallest  spH  ' 
he  could."  li 

"  Me !  "  exclaimed  Morel  —  "me  a  good  figure !  I «  ( 
niver  much  more  n'r  a  skeleton,"  '  '^ 

"  Man !  "  cried  his  wife,  "  don't  be  such  a  pulamiter!"  •' 

"  'Strewth !  "  he  said.  "  Tha  's  niver  knowed  me  Is  K 
what  I  looked  as  if  I  wor  ffoin'  off  in  a  rapid  decline."  ■  i; 

She  sat  and  laughed.  5' 

"  You  'vc  had  a  constitution  like  iron,"  she  said; " I  Si 
never  a  man  had  a  better  start,  if  it  was  body  ft  <i 
counted,  you  should  have  seen  him  as  a  young  mU  iji 
she  cried  suddenly  to  Paul,  drawing  herself  up  to  imi''  k 
her  husband's  once  handsome  bearing.  '   '[ 

Morel  watched  her  shyly.  Ho  saw  again  the  passiona  (| 
had  had  for  him.  It  blazed  upon  her  for  a  momB'  'I 
He  was  shy,  rather  scared,  and  humble.  Yet  again!  ;«: 
felt  his  old  glow.  And  then  immediately  he  felt  the  rffl  'C 
he  had  made  during  these  years.  He  wanted  to  bull  'I 
about,  to  run  away  from  it.  '1 

"  Gi'e  mj  back  a  bit  of  a  wesh,"  he  asked  her.  ,  It 

His  wife  brought  a  well-soaped  flannel  and  clappM'  ^t 
on  his  shoulders.     He  gave  a  jump.  'fl 

"Eh,  tha  mucky  little  'ussy!"  he  cried,     "CoW^ 
death !  " 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  a  salamander,"  she  Isngw 

washing  his  back.    It  was  very  rarely  she  would  do* 

thing  so  personal  for  him.    The  children  did  those  tlmt^ 

"The  next  world  won't  be\va\l'^o^  *        .    -      — 

she  added. 

^No,"  he  paid;    "  tha'\t  see  p-s  \^'*  ^ 
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H$iie  had  Bntshed.  She  n-ipcd  him  in  a  desultory^ 
ion,  and  went  upstnirs,  returning  immediately  with 
liifting^trousers.  When  he  was  dried  he  struggled  into 
hirt.  Then,  ruddy  and  shiny,  with  hair  on  end,  and 
flannelette  shirt  hanging  over  his  pit-trousers,  he 
i  warming  the  garments  he  was  going  to  put  on.  He 
ed  them,  he  pulled  them  inside  out,  he  scorched  them. 
Boodness,  man  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Morel;  "  get  dressed  !  "  _ 
Should  thee  like  to  clap  thjsen  into  britches  as  cowcfal 

tub  o'  water?  "  he  said.  fl 

I  last  he  took  ofT  his  pit-trousers  and  donned  decenliB 
£.     He  did  all  this  on  the  hearthrug,  as  he  would  have 

if  Annie  and  her  familiar  friends  had  been  present, 
rs.  Morel  turned  the  bread  in  the  oven.  Then  from 
"ed  earthenware  panchion  of  dough  that  stood  in  a 
er  she  took  another  handful  of  paste,  worked  it  to  the 
ler  shape,  and  dropped  it  into  a  tin.  As  she  was 
J  BO  Barker  knocked  and  entered.  He  was  a  quiet, 
jact  little  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  would  go  through 
ine  wall.  His  black  hair  was  cropped  short,  his  head 
bony.  Like  most  miners,  he  was  pale,  but  healthy 
taut. 

Evenin',  missis,"  he  nodded  to  Mrs.  Morel,  and  ] 
'd  himself  with  a  sigh. 
3ood-evening,"  she  replied  cordially, 
rha  's  made  thy  heels  crack,"  said  Morel. 
[  dunno  as  I  have,"  said  Barker, 
e  sat,  as  the  men  always  did  in  Mrs.  Morel's  kitchen,  I 
vag  himself  rather. 
How  's  missis?  "  she  asked  of  him. 
e  had  told  her  some  time  back: 
We  're  expectin'  us  third  just  now,  you  see." 
IVell,"  he  answered,  rubbing  his  head,  "  she  keepiS 
ty  middlin',  I  think." 
Let 's  see  —  when?  "  asked  Mrs.  MqtcV. 
Weil,  I  should  n't  be  surprised  any  time  "bow.'" 
'^J   And  she  'a  kept  fairly  ?  "  * 
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"  That 's  a  blessing,  for  she  's  none  too  strong," 
"  No.     An"  I  Ve  done  unotlier  siUj  trick." 
"What's  that?" 
Mrs,   Morel  knew  Barter  would  n't  do  anything  W 

■'  I  'm  come  be-out  th'  market-bag." 
''  You  can  have  mine."  J 

"  Nay,  you  'II  be  wantin'  that  yourself." 
"  I  shan't.    I  take  a  string  bag  always."  i 

She  saw  the  determined  little  collier  buying  in  their«lj 
fToceries  and  meat  on  the  Friday  nights,  and  she  aisM 
"  Barker  'a  little,  but  lie  's  ten  times  the  man  i 
she  said  to  her  husband.  1 

I  Just  then  Wesson  entered.  He  was  thin,  rather  W 
looking,  with  a  boyish  ingenuousness  and  a  slightly  fooS 
smUe,  despite  his  seven  children.  But  his  wife  was  a  J" 
G  ion  ate  woman. 

"  I    see   you  've   kested   me,"   he   said,   smiling  ntl 
vapidly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Barker. 

The  newcomer   took  off  his   cap   and  his   big 

ruffler.     His  nose  was  pointed  and  red. 
"  I  'm   afraid  jou  're   cold,   Mr.  Wesson,"   said  M 
[orel. 
"  It 's  a  bit  nippy,"  he  replied. 
"  Then  come  to  the  fire." 
"  Nay,  I  s'U  do  where  I  am," 
Both  colliers  sat  away  back.    They  could  not  be  indui 
to  come  on  to  the  hearth.     The  hearth  is  sacred  to 
family. 

"  Go  thy  ways  i'  th'  arm-chair,"  cried  Morel  cheerilj 

^"  Nay,  thank  yer ;   I  'm  very  nicely  here." 
"  Yes,  come,  of  course,"  insisted  Mrs.  Morel, 
He  rose  and  went  awkwardly.    He  sat  in  Morel's  U 
chair  awkwardly.     It  was  too  great  a  familiarity.    I 
the  Sre  made  him  blisafuWy  Wipe's. 

"And  how's   that  cheat  oi  ^oMxaf"   icsop-ti,^' 
Ubre/. 


smiling  rtH 


^i. 
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Bfeled  again,  with  his  blue  ey^s  rather  sunny, 

Ej  it 's  very  middlin',"  he  saJd, 

Pi'  a  rattle  in  it  like  a  kettle-drum,"  said  Barker 

'y- 

'-t-t-t ! "  went  Mrs.  Morel  rapidly  with  her  tongue.-. 

you  have  that  flannel  singlei  made?  " 
Jot  yet,"  he  smiled, 
7hen,  why  did  n't  you?  "  she  cried, 
t  '11  come,"  he  smiled. 
Ui,  an'  Doomsday  !  "  exclaimed  Barker, 
rker   and   Morel  were   both   impatient   of  Wesson, 
then,  they  were  both  as  hard  as  nails,  physically, 
len  Morel  was  nearly  ready  he  pushed  tlie  bag  ojl 
y  to  Paul. 

!ount  it,  boy,"  he  asked  humbly.  ^^ 

ul  impatiently  turned  from  his  books  and  penc0j 
d  the  bag  upside  down  on  the  table.  There  -i 
ound  bag  of  silver,  sovereigns  and  loose  money.  H< 
,ed  (juickly,  referred  to  the  checks  —  the  writte 
[•s  giving  amount  of  coal  —  put  the  money  in  ord«G 

Barker  glanced  at  the  checks. 

» Morel  went  upstairs,  and  the  three  men  came  tj 
Uorel,  as  master  of  the  house,  sat  in  his  arm 
ith  his  back  to  the  hot  fire.    The  two  butties  ha< 
r  seats.     None  of  them  counted  the  money, 
Vhat  did  we  say  Simpson's  was?  "  asked  Morel;   i 
utties  cavilled  for  a  minute  over  the  dayman's 

Then  the  amount  was  put  aside. 
in'BillNaylor's?" 

lis  money  also  was  taken  from  the  pack. 
len,  because  Wesson  lived  in  one  of  the  companyV 
■s,  and  his  rent  had  been  deducted.  Morel  and  Barker 
four-and-sLt  each.     And  because  Morel's  coals  had 
,  and  the  leading  was  stopped.  Barker  and  VJ^t^'io-a. 
four   shillings    each.      Then   it   was   -pVam  a»SvB%- 
■l  gave  each  of  them  a  sovereign  t\\\  VWte  ■««■[&  iv* 
fiorereigDs;    each  hall  a   crown   tiW  there  -w«3:t  i 
'mj^owns;   each  a  shilling  till  there  viexe  -oo  J- 
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Bhillmgs.    If  there  was  anjDiing  at  the  end  that  wouldi 
split,  Morel  took  it  and  stood  drinks. 

Then  the  three  men  rose  and  went.  Morel  scuttled 
of  the  house  before  his  wife  eame  down.  She  heard 
door  close,  and  descended.  She  looked  hastily  at  the 
in  the  oven.  Then,  glancing  on  the  table,  sh 
money  lying.  Paul  had  been  working  all  the  time, 
now  he  felt  his  mother  counting  the  week's  money, 
her  wrath  rising. 

"  T-t-t-t-t !  "  went  her  tongue. 

He  frowned.     He  could  not  work  when  she  was 
She  counted  again. 

"  A    measly    twenty-five    shilUnga  I "     she    excluim" 
"How  much   was   the   cheque.'" 

"  Ten  pounds  eleven,"  said  Paul  irritably.     He  drel 
what  was  coming,  j, 

"  And  he  gives  me  a  scrattlin'  twenty-five,  an'  his  C     . 
this  week !     But  I  know  him.     He  thinks  because  ^tft 
earning  he  need  n't  keep  the  house  any  longer.    Nft, 
he  has  to  do  with  his  money  is  to  guttle  it.     But] 
show  him !  " 

"Oh,  mother,  don't!"  cried  Paul, 

"  Don't  what,  I  should  like  to  know?  "  she  exclaiiW 

"  Don't  carry  on  again.     I  can't  work. 

She  went  very  quiet.  _, 

"  Yes,  it 's  all  very  well,"  she  said ;    "  but  how  do  Jl 
think  I  'm  going  to  managcf*  " 

"  Well,  it  won't  make  it  any  better  to  whittle  ill* 
it." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  'd  do  if  you  W 
to  put  up  with." 

"  It  won't  be  long.    You  can  have  my  money.    Let 
go  to  hell." 

He  went  back  to  his  work,  and  she  tied  her  boW    , 
strings  grimly.     When  she  was  fretted  he  could  not !" 
/(.     Sut  now  he  began  to  ms'isl  dtv  Ker  recognizing  hift 
"  The  two  loaves  at  the  top,"  B.Ve  s.a.\i,"  'K'?i\w; 
tn'entj  minutes.     Don't  f otgeV  t\\cn\." 
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"  All  right,"  he  answered ;   and  she  went  to  market. 
He    remained    alone    working.      But    liis    usual    intense 
icentration    became    unsettled.      He   listened    for    the 
rd-gate.     At  a  quarter-past  seven  came  a  low  knock, 
i  Miriam  entered. 
"  AH  aloneP  "  she  said. 

*  Yes." 

As  if  at  home,  she  took  off  her  tam-o'-shanter  and  hw 
g  coat,  hanging  them  up.     It  gave  him  a  thrill.    TbiK' 
j;ht  be  their  own  house,  his  and  hers.     Then  she  camtf: 
;k  and  peered  over  his  work, 
*What  is  itP"  she  asked. 

*  Still    design,    for    decorating    stuffs,    and    for    em- 
lidery." 

She  bent  short -sightedly  over  the  drawings, 
[t  irritated  him  that  she  peered  so  into  everything  that 
a  his,  searching  him  out.  He  went  into  the  parlour  and 
timed  with  a  bundle  of  brownish  linen.  Carefully  un- 
ding  it,  he  spread  it  on  the  lloor.  It  proved  to  be  4 
^taio  or  portiere,  beautifully  stencilled  with  a  desi^ 

roses. 

"Ah,  how  beautiful !  "  she  cried. 
The  spread  cloth,  with  its  wonderful  reddish  roses  and 
Tk  green  stems,  all  so  simple,  and  somehow  so  wicked- 
)king,  lay  at  her  feet.  She  went  on  her  knees  before  it, 
r  dark  curls  dropping.  He  saw  her  crouched  voluptu- 
sly  before  his  work,  and  his  heart  beat  quickly.  Sud-  ^ 
ily  she  looked  up  at  him. 

"  Why  does  it  seem  cruel?  "  she  asked.  1 

"What?" 

"  There  seems  a  feeling  of  cruelty  about  it,"  .jiie  said, 
"It's  jolly  good,  whether  or  not,"  he  replied,  folding 

his  work  with  a  lover's  hands. 
She  rose  slowly,  pondering. 
"And  what  will  you  do  with  it?"  s\ie  asVei. 
'■*  Send  it  to  Liberty's.     I  did  it  for  m^  motWT , \wX- ^ 
si  sAe  'd  rather  have  the  money." 
j|^«fl/t/A/yrwm.     He  had  spoken  V\V\\  a  Vom-^^ 
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bitterness,  and  Miriam  sympathized.     Money  would  bai 
been  nothing  to  her. 

He  took  the  clotli  back  into  the  parlour.  When  he 
turned,  lie  threw  to  Mirinm  a  smaller  piece.  It  wai 
cushion-cover  with  the  same  design. 

"  I  did  that  for  you,"  he  said. 

She  fingered  the  work  with  trembling  hands,  and  dido 
speak.     He  became  embarrassed. 

"  By  Jove,  the  bread !  "  he  cried. 

He  took  the  top  loaves  out,  tapped  them  vigoroiai  \ 
'hey  were  done.      He  put  them  on  the  hearth  to  tfA 
Then  he  went  to  the  scullery,  wetted  his  hands,  icoof* 
the  last  white  dough  out  of  the  punchion,  and  dropji    |i 
it  in  a  baking-tin.     Miriam  was  still  bent  over  her  paint    . 
cloth.     He  stood  rubbing  the  bits  of  dough  from  his  bsw    ^ 

"You  do  tike  it?  "  he  asked.  V 

She  looked  up  at  him,  witli  her  diirk  eyes  one  fluim^i'i  . 
love.  He  laughed  uncomfortably.  Then  he  began  to  til  f, 
about  the  design.  There  was  for  him  the  most  inttU  j 
pleasure  in  talking  about  his  work  to  Miriam.  Allfl  -^ 
passion,  all  his  wild  blood,  went  into  this  intercourse  "il  i 
her,  when  he  talked  and  conceived  his  work.  She  broUff  j 
forth  to  him  his  imaginations.  She  did  not  undefst»H  j,j 
any  more  than  a  woman  understands  when  she  coocei"  ,, 
a  child  in  her  womb.  But  this  was  life  for  her  and  »  ,. 
Wm.  ^        ^\ 

While  they  were  talking,   a  young  woman  "of  nW  ^ 

■"  .twenty-two,  small  and  p.ile,  hollow-eyed,  yet  with  » "  n 

k"ntless  look   about   her,   entered  the  room.      She  wW    s, 

friend  at  the  Morels',  .| 

"  ■m-fl'our  things  off,"  said  Paul. 

"  No,  I  Vq  not  stopping." 

Slie    sat  \down    in    the    arm-chair   opposite   Paul 

Miriam,  wh]o  were  on  the  sofa.     Miriam  moved  ft  1 

farther  frotn  him.      The  room  was  hot,  with  a  scm' 

neir  bread.     Brown,  cris\i  \oa\tta  s\.ooi  oti  tUe  heartiu 

'    "  I  should  n't  have  expected  to  see  -jou  Vft^ft  W" 

•Jam  Leivers,"  said  Beatrice  -wVcVeffl.!  - 
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W  not?  "  murmured  Miriam  huskily. 

ij,  let  'b  look  at  jour  shoes." 

im  remftined  uncomfortably  stiU. 

tha  doesna  tha  durs'na,"  laughed  Beati 

im  put  her  feet  from  under  her  dress.     Her  boots 

at  queer,   irresolute,   rather  pathetic  look   about 

hich  showed  how  self-conscious  and  self-mistrustful 

.     And  they  were  covered  with  mud. 

iry!      You're    a    positive    muck-heap,"    exclaimed 

e.     "Who  cleans  your  boots"" 

lean  them  myself." 

tit  you  ij-«iited  a  job,"  said  Beatrice.     "  It  would 
I  a  lot    -I  men  to  ha'  brought  me  down  here  ti 
lut  lovt  laughs  at  sludge,  does  n't  it,  'Postle  my 

■  alia,"  lie  said, 

[jord!  are  you  going  to  spout  foreign  languages? 

M  it  mean,  Miriam.''  " 

-vas   a    Gne    sarcasm    in    the   last   question,   but' 

id  not  aee  it. 

Jng  other  things,'  I  believe,"  she  said  humbly, 

!e  put  her  tongue  between  her  teeth  and  laughed 

Bng  other  things,'  'Postle?  "  she  repeated.  "  Do 
t  love  laughs  at  mothers,  and  fathers,  and  sis- 
brothers,  and  men  friends,  and  lady  friends,  and 
le  b%ved  himself?  " 
fected  a  great  innocence. 
xt,  it 's  one  big  smile,"  he  replied. 
ts  sleeve,  'Postle  Morel  —  you  believe  me,"  she 
Ishe  went  off  into  another  burst  of  wicked,  silent 

.  sat  silent,  withdrawn  into  herself.  Everyone 
■friends  delighted  in  taking  sides  agavT\%l  Vet. 
ft  her  in  the  lurch  —  seemed  aWost  \q  VaNe 
venge  upon  her  then, 
siiUat  school?  "  asked  MvxVam  ol'Bea-'^'t^ 
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^     "You  've  not  had  jour  notice,  then?"  ^M 

"  I  expect  it  at  Easter," 

"  Is  n't  it  an  awful  shame,  to  turn  yoil  off  merely 
cause  yoa  didn't  pass  the  exam?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Beatrice  coldly. 

"  Agatha  says  you  're  as  good  as  any  teacher  i 
where.  It  seems  to  me  ridiculous.  I  wonder  why  ' 
did  n't  pass." 

"  Short  of  brains,  eh,  'Postle?  "  said  Beatrice  brief 

"  Only  brains  to  bite  witli,"  replied  Paul,  laughing. 

"  Nuisance!  "  she  cried;    and,  springing  from  her 
she  rushed  and  boxed  his  cars.     She  had  beautiful 
hands.     He  held  her  wrists  while  she  wrestled  with  hiftj 
At  last  she  broke  free,  and  seized  two  handfuls  of  his  tWc 
dark  brown  hair,  which  she  shook, 

"Beat!"  he  said,  as  he  pulled  his  hair  straight 
his  fingers.     "  I  hate  you  !  " 

She  laughed  with  glee. 

"  Mind !  "  she  said.    "  I  want  to  sit  next  to  you." 

"  I  'd  as  lief  be  neighbours  with  a  vixen,"  he  said,  nCTi 
theless  making  place  for  her  between  him  and  Miriam. 

"  Did  it  ruffle  his  pretty  hair,  then !  "  she  cried 
with  her  hair-comb,  she  combed  him  straight,     "And 
nice  little  moustache !  "  she  exclaimed.    She  tilted  his  hi 
back  and  combed  his  young  moustache.     "  ] 
moustache,  'Postle,"  she  said.     "  It 's  a  red  for  dangiiT-: 
Have  you  got  any  of  those  cigarettes?  " 

He  pulled  his  cigarette-case  from  his  pocket,  Beatnt 
looked  inside  it. 

"  And  fancy  me  having  Connie's  last  cig,"  said  Beatric 
putting  the  thing  between  her  teeth.  He  held  a  lit  mat 
to  her,  and  she  puffed  daintily. 

"  Thanks  so  much,  darling,"  she  said  mockingly. 

It  gave  her  a  wicked  delight. 

"Don't  you   think  he  does   it  nicely,   Miriam?" 
asied. 
"  Oh,  very !  "  said  Miriam. 
^^e  took  a  cigarette  for  \i\mse\l.  h 
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Light,  old  boy?"  said  Beatrice,  tilting  her  cigaretl 
im. 

[e  bent  forward  to  her  to  light  his  cigarette  at  h» 
was  winking  at  him  as  she  did  so.  Miriam  saw  hi 
trembling  with  mischief,  and  his  full,  almost  sensual^ 
th  quivering.  He  was  not  himself,  and  she  could  not 
■  it.  As  he  was  now,  she  had  no  connection  with 
;  she  might  as  well  not  have  existed.  She  saw  the 
.rette  dancing  on  his  full  red  lips.  She  hated  his 
k  hair  for  being  tumbled  loose  on  his  forehead. 
Sweet  boy !  "  said  Beatrice,  tipping  up  his  chin  and 
ng  him  a  little  kiss  on  the  check. 

I  s'll  kiss  thee  back,  Beat,"  he  said. 

Tha  wunna!"  she  giggled,   jumping  up  and  goii 
y.      "Isn't  he  shameless,  Miriam?" 

Quite,"  said  Miriam.     "By  the  way,  aren't  you  foi 
ing  the  bread?  " 

By  Jove ! "  he  cried,  flinging  open  the  oven-door. 
lut  puffed    the   bluish   smoke    and   a    smell   of   burned 
id. 

Oh,  golly !  "  cried  Beatrice,  coming  to  his  side.     He 
Uched  before  the  oven,  she  peered  over  his  shoulder, 
his  is  what  comes  of  the  oblivion  of  love,  my  boy." 
'aul  was  ruefully  removing  the  loaves.    One  was  burnt 
;k  on  the  hot  side ;   another  was  hard  as  a  brick.         j 

Poor  mater!  "  said  Paul.  1 

You  want  to  grate  it,"  said  Beatrice.  "  Fetch  me  the| 
meg-grater." 

Ihe  arranged  the  bread  in  the  oven.  He  brought  the 
ter,  and  she  grated  the  bread  on  to  a  newspaper  on 

table.  He  set  the  doors  open  to  blow  away  the  smell 
burned  bread.  Beatrice  grated  away,  puffing  her 
irette,  knocking  the  charcoal  off  the  poor  loaf. 

My  word,  Miriam!  jou  're  in  for  it  this  time,"  said 
trice. 

I I  "  exclaimed  Miriam  in  annazement. 

You  'J  better  be  gon>-  when  his  mother  cowve&  ■>:«.■ 
mghv  King  Alfred  fafrned  the  cakes,     l^o^  ^  *•■ 
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■*Poatle  would  fix  up  a  tale  abdut  hia  work  making  I 
f  forget,  if  he  thought  it  would  wash.  If  that  ohl  won 
■  had  come  in  a  bit  sooner,  she'd  have  boxed  the  br* 
I  thing's    ears    who    made    the    oblivion,    instead    of  jK 

Alfred's." 

She  giggled   as   she  scraped  the  loaf.     Even  MW 

laughed   in  spite  of  herself.      Paul  mended  the  fire  n 

»  fully. 
The  garden-gate  was  heard  to  bang. 
"  Quick!  "  cried  Beatrice,  giving  Paul  the  scraped im 
"  Wrap  it  lip  in  a  damp  towel." 

Paul  disappeared  into  the  scullery.  Beatrice  hiwtj 
blew  her  scrapings  into  the  fire,  and  sat  down  innocent 
Annie  came  bursting  in.     She  was  an  abrupt,  quite  smii 

r young  woman.    She  blinked  in  the  strong  light. 
"  Smell  of  burning!  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  It 's  the  cigarettes,"  replied  Beatrice  demurelj. 
"Wlicrc's  Paul?"        " 
Leonard  had   followed  Annie.     He  had  a  long  cod 
face  and  blue  cjes,  very  sad. 
"  I  sii])pose  lie  's  left  you  to  settle  it  between  yon," 
said.     He  nodded  sympathetically  to  Miriam,  and  beca 
gently  sarcastic  to  Beatrice. 

"  No,"  said  Beatrice,  "  he  's  gone  off  with  number  nio 
"  I   just   met   number    five   inquiring   for    him,"  n 
(Leonard. 

■'  Yes  —  we  're  going  to  share  him  up  like  SoloroO 
tab  J,"  said  Beatrice. 
Annie  laughed. 

"Oh,  ay,"  said  Leonard.     "And  which  bit  should' 
pe?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,"  said  Beatrice,     "  I  '11  let  all  the  otl 
I  )pick  first." 

*' An'  you'd  have  the  leaving  b,  like?"  said  Leons 

twisting  up  a  comic  face, 

Annie  was   looking  in  tW  oven.     M^la-ra.  sat  ignoi 

Paul  entered.  -j 

m   "  This  fcread  's  a  fine  sigU,  o.\t  Ts-mX,"  %a\4  A|g| 
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■  Then  you  should  atop  an'  look  after  it,"  said  Paul. 
'  You  mean  you  should  do  what  you  're  reckoning  i 
"  replied  Annie. 

He  should,  should  n't  he !  "  cried  Beatrice. 
'  I  s'd  think  he  'd  got  plenty  on  hand,"  said  Leonard 

You  had  a  nasty  walk,  didn't  you,  Aliriam? 
lie. 

Yes  —  but  I  'd  been  m  all  week  —  " 
'  And  you  wanted  a  bit  of  a  change,  like,"  insinuate^ 
nard  kindly, 

'  Well,  you  can't  be  stuck  in  the  house  for  ever," 
eed.  She  was  quite  amiable.  Beatrice  pulled  ( 
t,  and  went  out  with  Leonard  and  Annie.  She 
t  her  own  boy. 

'  Don't    forget    that    bread,    our   Paul,"    cried    Anni^ 
ood-night,  Miriam.    I  don't  think  it  will  r 
Vhen  they  had  all  gone,  Paul^fetched  the  swathed  loaS 
Tapped  it,  and  surveyed  it  sadly. 

It 's  a  mess!  "  he  said. 

Bui,"  answered  Miriam  impatiently,  "  what  h  it,  afte| 
—  twopence  ha'penny," 

Yes,  but  —  it 's  the  mater's  precious  baking,  and 
'II  take  it  to  heart.  However,  it 's  no  good  bothering." 
ie  took  the  loaf  back  into  the  scullery.  There  was  a 
le  distance  between  him  and  Miriam.  He  stood  bal- 
ed opposite  her  for  some  moments  considering,  thinking 
lis  behaviour  with  Beatrice.  He  felt  guilty  inside  him- 
',  and  yet  glad.  For  some  inscrutable  reason  it  served 
rinm  right.  He  was  not  going  to  repent.  She  woii- 
ed  what  he  was  thinking  of  as  he  stood  suspended. 
I  thick  hair  was  tumbled  over  Eiis  forehead.    Why  might 

not  push  it  back  for  him,  and  remove  the  marks  of 
itrice's  comb.''     Why  might  she  not  press  his  body  with 

two  hands?     It  looked  so  firm,  and  every  whit  livlo.^. 
i  he  would  let  other  girls,  why  not  \\ev? 
iuddenJr  he  itartcd  into  Jife.   It  made  \\eT  <\\iVJet  s*^-!^.^^^ 
,  terror  as  he  quickly  pushed  the  ha.ir  oft  ^a»  lo^^^^^ 
nime  towards  hci: 
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"  Half-past  eight !  "  he  said.  "  We  'd  better  buck  i 
Where  'a  your  French?  " 

Miriam  shyly  and  rather  bitterly  produced  her  es 
cise-book.  Every  week  she  wrote  for  him  a  sort  of  dii 
of  her  inner  life,  in  her  awn  French.  He  had  found  t 
was  the  only  way  to  get  her  to  do  composition.  And  I 
diary  was  mostly  a  love-letter.  He  would  read  it  W 
she  felt  as  if  her  soul's  history  were  going  to  be  desecral 
by  him  in  his  present  mood.  He  sat  beside  her.  S 
watched  his  hand,  firm  and  warm,  rigorously  scoring! 
work.  He  was  reading  only  the  French,  ignoring  her  * 
that  was  there.  But  gradually  his  hand  forgot  its  wo 
He  read  in  silence,  motionless.     She  quivered. 

"  *  Ce  matin  les  oiseaux  m'ont  eveille,'  "  he  read,  "' 
faisait  encore  un  crepuscule.  Mais  la  petite  fenetre  de: 
chambre,  etait  bleme,  et  puis,  jaunc,  et  tous  les  oisM 
du  bois  eclatferent  dans  un  chanson  vif  et  resonnant,  T* 
I'aube  tressaillit.  J'avais  reve  de  vous.  Est-ce  que  n 
voyez  aussi  I'aube?  Lea  oiseaux  m'cveiUent  presque  ti 
les  matins,  et  toujours  il  y  a  quelque  chose  de  tern 
dans  le  cri  des  grives.     II  est  si  clair  — '  " 

^  Miriam  sat  tremulous,  half  ashamed.  He  reinail 
quite  still,  trying  to  understand.  He  only  knew  she  lo 
him.  He  was  afraid  of  her  love  for  him.  (t  was  too  gl 
for  him,  and  he  was  inadequate.  His  own  love  was 
fault,  not  hers.  Ashamed,  he  corrected  her  work,  hum 
writing  above  her  words. 

"  Look,"  he  said  quietly,  "  the  past  participle  con, 
gated  with  avoir  agrees  with  the  direct  object  when 
precedes." 

She  bent  fonvard,  trying  to  see  and  to  understa: 

Her  free,  fine  curls  tickled  his  face.     He  started  w 

they  had  been  red  hot,  shuddering.     He  saw  her  peeri 

forward  at  the  page,  her  red  lips  parted  piteou^/i ' 

black  hair  springing  in  fine  strands  across  her  t«w 

ruddy  cheek.     She  was  colouTcd  XiV-c  a  -^omtEcirtvais 

richness.     His  breath  came  s\vort  as  W  -^  ^VAvc^ W. ,' 

t/enlj  she  looked  up   at  him.     H-ct  4»-^^  e^^ajjl 
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their  love,  afraid,  and  yearning.  His  eyes,  too,  werfl 
,  and  they  hurt  her.  They  seemed  to  master  her. 
lost  all  her  self-control,  was  exposed  in  fear.  And 
lew,  before  he  could  kiss  h«r,  he  must  drive  some- 
;  out  of  himself.     And  a  touch  of  hate  for  her  crept  _ 

again  into  his  heart.  He  returned  to  her  exercise,J 
ddenly  he  flung  down  the   pencil,  and  was  at  thfijB 

in  a  leap,  turning  the  bread.  For  Miriam  he  wa^l 
juick.  She  started  violently,  and  it  hurt  her  withil 
pain.     Even  the  way  he  crouched  before  the  oveO,! 

her.     There   seemed   to   be   something  cruel  in  it,^ 
thing  cruel  in  the  swift  way  he  pitched  the  bread  out 
e  tins,  caught  it  up  again.    If  only  he  had  been  gentle 
s  movements  she  would  have  felt  so  rich  and  warm. 

was,  she  was  hurt. 
;  returned  and  finished  tlie  exercise. 
fou  've  done  well  this  week,"  he  said. 
e  saw  he  was  flattered  by    her  diary.      It  did   notj 
I'  her  entirely. 

fou  really  do  blossom  out  sometimes,"  he  saidi 
11  ought  to  write  poetry." 

e    lifted    her    head    with   joy,    then    she    shook 
ustfuUy. 

don't  trust  myself,"  she  said. 
fou  should  try !  " 
;ain  she  shook  her  head. 
>hall  we  road,  or  is  it  too  late?  "  he  asked, 
t    is   late  —  but   we    can   read   just   a   little,"    she  ' 
ed. 

e  was  really  getting  now  the  food  for  her  life  during 
lext  week.  He  made  her  copy  Baudelaire's  "  Le 
m."  Then  he  read  it  for  her.  His  voice  was  soft 
caressing,  but  growing  almost  brutal.  He  had  a 
>f  lifting  his  lips  and  showing  his  teeth,  passione-tcV-i 
bitterly,  when   ho  was   much  moveA,     '\:\v\%  Vs.  &*^ 

It  made  Miriam  fee!  as  if  \ic  "wert  tTB.m>^\^i?,  "^^ 
She  dared  not  look  at  him,  but  sivt  wVl\y  W  Ve^ 
^&e  could  not  understand  w\^3  W  so"^  ''■^'^  ^^ 
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I  tumult  and  fury.     It  made  her  wretched.     She  did 
ike  Baudelaire,  on  the  whole  —  nor  Verlaine.       ^^g 

"  Behold  her  singing  in  the  field,  ^^| 

Yuii  aohtary  kighlaiid  lass."  ^^| 

That    nourished    her    heart.      So    did    "  Fair   Iw 

"It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free, 
ITie  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun." 

These  were  like  herself.  And  there  was  he,  sajing 
i  throat  bitterly: 

"Tu  te  rappeleras  la  health  dea  caresses." 

The  poem  was  finished;  he  took  the  bread  out  of  I 
oven,  arranging  the  burnt  loaves  at  the  bottom  of  t 
panchion,  the  good  ones  at  the  top.  The  desiccated  k 
remained  swathed  up  in   the  scullery. 

"Mater  needn't  know  till  morning,"  he  said.  " 
won't  upset  her  so  much  then  as  at  night." 

Miriam  looked  in  the  bookcase,  saw  what  postcul 
and  letters  he  had  received,  saw  what  books  were  tbe 
She  took  one  that  had  interested  him.  Then  he  In" 
down  the  gas,  and  they  set  off.  He  did  not  trouble 
lock  the  door. 

He   was   not   home   again   until  a   quarter   to  elei^ 
!is  mother  was  seated  in  the  rocking-chair.     Annie,  * 

rope  of  hair  hanging  down  her  back,  remained  sitti 
low  stool  before  the  fire,  her  elbows  on  her  kne 
gloomily.  On  the  table  stood  the  offending  loaf  i 
swathed.  Paul  entered  rather  breathless.  No  one  spo 
His  mother  was  reading  the  little  local  newspaper. 
';ook  off  hia  coat,  and  went  to  sit  down  on  the  sofa.  1 
l-Mnother  moved  curtiv  aside  to  let  him  pass.  No  i 
,»poke.     He  was  very  uncomfortable.     For  some  mini 

sat  pretending  to  read  a  piece  of  paper  he  found 
tabh.     Then  — 

/  forgot  that  bread,  motWt,"  \ve  aB^i, 
"here  was  no  answer  fiom  e\\.Vcf  'wqtomv.   ^H 
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"  Well,"  he  sttid,   "  it  'a   only   twopence  ha'pennj.     I 

1  pay  jou  for  that," 

Being  angry  he  put  three  pennies  on  the  table,  and 

J  tiicm  towards  his  mother.     She  turned  away  her  head. 

T   mouth  was   shut  tightly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Annie,  "  you  don't  tnow  how  badly  my 

thcr  is!  " 

The  girl  sat  staring  glumly  into  the  fire. 

"Why  is  she  badly?"  asked  Paul,  in  his  overbearing 

y- 

"  Well !  "  said  Annie.     "  She  could  scarcely  get  home." 

He  looked  closely  at  his  mother.     She  looked  ill. 

"  Why  could  you  scarcely  get  home?  "  he  asked  her, 

U  sharply.     She  would  not  answer. 

"  I  found  her  as  white  as  a  sheet  sitting  here,"  said 

inie,  with  a  suggestion  of  tears  in  her  voice. 

"  Well,  why?  "  insisted  Paul.     His  brows  were  knit- 

\g,  his  eyes  dilating  passionately. 

"  It  was  enough  to  upset  anybody,"  said  Mrs.  Morel, 

lugging  those  parcels  —  meat,  and  green -groceries,  and 

iair  of  curtains  - — - " 

"  Well,  why   did  you   hug   them ;    you  need  n't   ha< 
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"Then  who  would?" 
'  Let  Annie  fetch  the  meat." 
'  Yes,  and  I  would  fetch  the  meat,  but  how  was  I 
know  ?  You  were  off  with  Miriam,  instead  of  being  in 
en  my  mother  came," 

*  And  what  was  the  matter  with  you?  "  asked  Paul  of 
mother, 

"  I    suppose   it 's    my    heart,"    she    replied.      Certainly 
•-  looked  bluish  round  the  mouth. 
"  And  have  you  felt  it  before?  " 
'  Yes  —  often  enough." 
''  Tlien  why  have  n't  you  told  me?  —  and  'wV'^  Vb-nci^'^ 
1  seen  a  doctor?  " 
Irs.  Morel  shifted  in  her.shaji^jaj^3  -wV^Av  ^'"^  ^' 
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"  You  'd  never  notice  anything,"  said  Annie.    *'  Vou 
too  eager  to  bo  off  with  Miriam." 

"  Oh,  am  I  —  and  any  worse  than  you  with  Leonard?' 

"/  was  in  at  a  quarter  to  ten." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  time. 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Morel  bitterlj, 
*'  that  she  would  n't  have  occupied  you  so  entirely  aa  it  i 
burn  a  whole  ovenful  of  bread." 

"  Beatrice  was  here  as  w«ll  as  she," 

"  Very  likely.     But  we  know  why  the  bread  is  spoilt."'  ' 

"Why?"  he  flashed.  " 

"  Because  you  were  engrossed  with  Miriam,"  replt*  " 
Mrs.  Morel  hotly.  ' 

"  Oh,  very  well  —  then  it  was  Twt!  "  he  replied  angrilj*  ^ 

He  was  distressed  and  wretched.     Seizing  a  paper, 
began  to  read.      Annie,  her  blouse  unfastened,  her  W 
ropes  of  hair  twisted  into  a  plait,  went  up  to  bed,  biir 
ding  him  a  very  curt  good-night. 

Paul  sat   pretending  to   read.     He   knew   his  mothet 
wanted  to  upbraid  him.     He  also  wanted  to  know  wliil 
had  made  her  ill,  for  he  was  troubled.     So,  instead  «  * 
running  away  to  bed,  as  lie  would  have  liked  to  dOi  ^  ' 
sat  and  waited.     There  was  a  tense  silence.     The  clou 
ticked  loudly. 

"  You  'd  better  go  to  bed  before  your  father  eoiW 
in,"  said  the  mother  harshly.  "  And  if  you  're  gfM 
to  have  anything  to  eat,  you  'd  better  get  it,' 

"  I  don't  want  anything." 

It  was  his  mother's  custom  to  bring  him  some  trifle  f*" 
supper  on  Friday  night,  the  night  of  luxury  for  tt" 
colliers.  He  was  too  angry  to  go  and  find  it  in  the  pant'I 
this  night.     This  insulted  her. 

"  If  I  'wanted  you  to  go  to  Selby  on  Friday  niL 
can  imagine  the  scene,"  said  Mrs.  Morel.     "  But  joU 
oever  too  tired  to  go  if  she  will  come  for  you.     N«J 
neither  want  to  eat  nor  drinV.  Wvetv." 
"/  can't  let  her  go  alone." 
Wf'Can't  you?     And  w\iy  does  she  catne^ 
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'  Not  because  I  ask  her." 

'  She  does  n't  come  without  jou  want  her  —  " 

'Well,  what  if  I  do  want  her — "  he  replied, 

'  Why,  nothing  if  it  was  sensible  or  reasonable,     Bi^ 

go   trapesing  up   there  miles  and  miles  in  the  mud 

niag  home  at  midnight,  and  ^t  to  go  to  Nottingha] 

the  morning  —  " 

'  If  I  had  n't,  you  'd  be  just  the  same." 

'  Yes,  I  should,  because  there  's  no  sense  in  it.     Is  she 

fascinating  that  you  must  follow  her  all  that  way?  " 

s.    Morel   was  bitterly   sarcastic.      She   sat  still,  with 

rrted  face,  stroking  with  a  rhythmic,  jerked  movement 

!  black  sateen  of  her  apron.     It  was  a  movement  that 

rt  Paul  to  see. 

'  I  do  like  her,"  he  said,  "  but  —  " 

'  Like  her !  "  said  Mrs.  Morel ,  in  the  same  biting  tonei 

t   seems    to   me   you    like   nothing   and    nobody    eln 

ere 's   neither   Annie,   nor   me,   nor   anyone   now   fi^ 

J." 

'  What    nonsense,    mother  —  you    know    I    don't    loi 

.  —  I  —  I  tell  jou  I  don't  love  her  —  she  does  n't  evn 

Ik  with  my  arm,  because  I  don't  want  her  to." 

'  Then  why  do  you  fly  to  her  so  often !  " 

'  I  do  like  to  talk  to  her  —  I  never  said  I  did  n't.    Btq 

'■on't  love  her." 

'  Is  there  nobody  else  to  tallt  to?  " 

'  Not  about  the  things  we  talk  of.     There  's  lota  < 

ngs  that  vou  're  not  interested  in,  that  - 

*What  things?" 

Mrs.  Morel  was  so  intense  that  Paul  began  to  pant. 

'  Why  —  painting  —  and    books.       You    don't 

>ut  Herbert  Spencer." 

'  No,"  was  the  sad   reply.      "  And  you  won't   at  i 

''  Well,  but  I  do  now  —  and  Miriam  does  — " 

"  And  how  do  you  know,"  Mrs.  MoreV  fiasVei  it^i^o-*^"? 

tat  /  should  n't P    Do  you  ever  try  me?  " 

Bui  you  don't,  mother,    you    know    ■'^om   Aotf^ 


whether  a  picture's  decorative  or  not;    you  don't  cart 
what  manner  it  is  in." 

"  How  do  yon  know  I  don't  care?  Do  you  ever  tiy 
me?  Do  you  ever  talk  to  me  about  these  things,  t( 
try?" 

"  But  it 's  not  that  that  matters  to  you,  mother,  ym 
know  it  'b  not," 

"  What  is  it,  then  — what  is  it,  then,  that  matters  to 
me?  "  she  flashed.     He  knitted  his  brows  with  pain. 

"  You  're  old,  mother,  and  we  're  young." 

He  only  meant  that  the  interests  of  her  age  were  biX 
the  interests  of  his.  But  he  realized  the  moment  he  hid 
spoken  that  he  had  said  the  wrong  thing. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  well  ■ —  I  am  old.  And  therefore  t 
may  stand  aside;  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  y<^ 
You  only  want  me  to  wait  on  you  —  the  rest  is  fot 
Miriam." 

He  could  not  bear  it.  Instinctively  he  realized  thatht 
was  life  to  her.  And,  after  all,  she  was  the  chief  thing  tti 
him,  the  only  supreme  thing. 

"  You  know  it  is  n't,  mother,  you  know  it  is  n't!" 

She  was  moved  to  pity  by  his  cry. 

"  It  looks  a  great  deal  like  it,"  she  said,  half  patting 
aside  her  despair. 

"  No,  mother  —  I  really  don't  love  her.  I  talk  to  b«i 
but  I  want  to  come  home  to  you," 
■  He  had  taken  off  his  collar  and  tie,  and  rose,  bare 
throated,  to  go  to  bed.  As  he  stooped  to  kiss  Ins  mothai 
she  throw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  hid  her  face  on  ^ 
shoulder,  and  cried,  in  a  whimpering  voice,  so  unlike  hf 
own  that  he  writhed  in  agony; 

"I  can't  bear   it.      I  could  let   another  woman  — 
not  her.     She  'd  leave  mo  no  room,  not  a  bit  of  room- 

And  immediately  he  hatc<i  Miriam  bitterly. 

"And  I  've  never  —  you  know,  Paul  —  I  've  never 
a  husband  —  not  really 

He  stroked  his  mother's  baii,  ana.^n&TOiaa^ 
'cr  throat. 


'  And  she  exults  bo  in   taking 

like  ordinary  girls." 
'  Well,  I  don't  love  her,  mother,"  he  murmured,  bow-J 

his  head  and  hiding  his  eyes  on  her  shoulder  in  misery.!  "T 
I  mother  kissed  him  a  long,  fervent  kiss.  I"" 

'My  boy!"  she  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  pas-j 
late  love.  I 

Without  knowing,  he  gently  stroked  her  face. 
'  There,"  said  his  mother,  "  now  go  to  bed.  You  '11 
so  tired  in  the  morning."  As  she  was  speaking  she 
rd  her  husband  coming.  "  There  's  your  father  — 
r  go."  Suddenly  she  looked  at  him  almost  as  if  i 
r.     "  Perhaps  I  'm  selfish.     If  you  want  her,  take  heJ 

boy." 

lis    mot  lie  r    looked    so    stritnge,    Paul    kissed    liei^ 

Ha  —  mother!"  he   said  softly, 
lord  came  in,  walking  unevenly.     His  hat  was  o 

corner  of  his  eye.     He  balanced  in  the  doorway. 

At  JfouT  mischief  a^ainf  "  he  said  vennmn usly | J 
Irs.  Morel's  emotion  turned  into  sudden  hate^of  t^ 
tikard  who  had  come  in  thus  upon  her. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  sober,"  she  said. 

H'm  —  h'm !  h'm  - —  h'm !  "  he  sneered.     He  went  int^ 
passage,  hung  up  his  hat  and  coat.    Then  they  he«rd 

go  down  three  steps  to  the  pantry.    He  returned  with 
iece  of  pork-pie  in  his  fist.     It  was  what  Mrs.  Morel 

bought  for  her  son. 

Nor  was  that  bought  for  you.     If  you  can  give  r 
more    than    twenty-five    shillings,    I  'm    sure    I  'i 
ig  to  buy  you  pork-pie  to  stuff,  after  you  've  swille* 
sDyful  of  beer." 

Wha-at — wha-at!"  snarled  Morel,  toppling  in  his 
ince.      "Wha-at  —  not  for  me?"     He  looV-ci  ^^^  Si&e. 
■e  of  meat  and  trusf,  and  suddenly,  m  a  vXuVovia  a'^vi^'^ 
ciaper,  Huni;  it  into  the  fire. 
lu!  started  to  his  fret. 
Vaste  youi-  axvn  stuff!"    he    cried. 
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"What  —  what!"  suddenly  shouted  Morel,  jumping 
up  and  clenching  his  fist.  "  I  '11  show  ycr,  yer  young 
jockey ! " 

"All  right!"  said  Paul  viciously,  putting  his  head  oa 
one  side.     "  Show  mc !  " 

He  would  at  that  moment  dearly  have  loved  to  haw 
a  smack  at  something.  Morel  was  half  crouching,  Gsti 
up,  ready  to  spring.  The  young  man  stood,  smiling  witii 
his  lips. 

"  Ussha ! "   hissed   the   father,   swiping   round   with 
great  stroke  just  past  his  son's  face.    He  dared  not,  e>ti 
though  so  close,  really  touch  the  young  man,  but  swernJ 
an  inch  away. 

"Right!"  said  Paul,  his  eyes  upon  the  side  qf  hii 
father's  mouth,  where  in  another  instant  his  fist  wouU 
have  hit.  He  ached  for  that  stroke.  But  he  heard  • 
faint  moan  from  behind.  His  mother  was  deadly  pal'i 
dark  at  the  mouth.  Morel  was  dancing  up  to  delivf 
another  blow. 

"  Father ! "  said  Paul,  so  that  the  word  rang. 

Morel  started,  and  stood  at  attention. 

"Mother!"  moaned  the  boy.     "Mother!" 

She  began  to  struggle  with  herself.  Her  open  ej" 
watched  him,  although  she  could  not  move.  Graduail| 
she  was  coming  to  herself.  He  laid  her  down  on  the  sof>< 
and  ran  upstairs  for  a  little  whisky,  which  at  last  si* 
could  sip.  The  tears  were  hopping  down  his  face. 
he  kneeled  in  front  of  her  he  did  not  cry,  but  the  tea'' 
ran  down  his  face  quickly.  Morel,  on  the  opposite  si* 
of  the  room,  sat  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  glariH 
across. 

"What's  a-matter  with  'er?  "  he  asked. 

"  Faint !  "   replied  Paul. 

"  H'm ! " 

The  elderly  man  began  to  unWt  \vw  hoots.     He  stuff 
bled   off   to    bed.      His   last   &gVL  'sa.a   Iom^\.  \sl  '^ 
tome,  * 

^Aul  kneeled  there,  stroking  \As  moVVrf*\v«tA. 
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*  Don't  be  poorly,  mother  —  don't  be  poorly !  "  he  said 
le  after  time. 

'  It 's  nothing,  my  boy,"  she  murmured. 

\t  last  he  rose,  fetched  in  a  large  piece  of  coal,  and 

:ed  the  fire.    Then  he  cleared  the  room,  put  everything 

aight,  laid  the  things  for  breakfast,  and  brought  his 

ther'fi  candle. 

'  Can  you  go  to  bed,  mother?  " 

'  Yes,  I  '11  come." 

*  Sleep  with  Annie,  mother,  not  with  him." 
'  No.     I  '11  sleep  in  my  own  bed," 
'  Don't  sleep  with  him,  mother." 

'  I  'II  sleep  in  my  own  bed."  1-  _    _ 

3he  rose,  and  he  turned  out  the  gas,  then  followed  her 
sely  upstairs,  carrying  her  candle.  On  the  landing  he 
led  her  close. 

'  Good-night,  mother." 
'Good-night!"  she  said. 

ie  pressed  his  face  upon  the  pillow  in  a  fury  of 
ery.  And  yet,  somewhere  in  his  soul,  he  was  at  peace 
ause  he  still  loved  his  mother  best.  It  was  the  bitter 
ice  of  resignation.  "^ 

The  efforts  of  his  father  to  conciliate  him  next  day 
■e  a  great  humiliation  to  him.  _ 

Everybody  tried  to  forget  the  scene. 
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PAUL  was  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  with  everj^ 
thing.  The  deepest  of  his  love  belonged  to  hir 
mother.  When  he  felt  he  had  hurt  her,  or  wounded  h* 
love  for  lier,  he  could  not  hear  it.  Xow  it  was  Bpringi 
and  there  was  battle  between  him  and  Miriam.  Tliis  ycaf 
he  had  a  good  deal  against  her.  She  was  vaguely  aware 
of  it.  The  old  feeling  that  she  was  to  be  a  sacrifice  to 
this  love,  which  she  had  had  when  she  prayed,  was  min- 
gled in  all  her  emotions.  She  did  not  at  the  bottom 
believe  she  ever  would  have  him.  She  did  not  believe  in 
herself  primarily:  doubted  whether  she  could  ever  1« 
what  he  would  demand  of  her.  Certftinly  she  never  »af 
herself  living  happily  through  a  lifetime  with  him.  Sh< 
saw  tragedy,  sorrow,  and  sacrifice  ahead.  And  in  sacri- 
fice she  was  proud,  in  renunciation  she  was  strong,  for 
she  did  not  trust  herself  to  support  everyday  life.  Sin 
was  prepared  for  the  big  things  and  the  deep  things,  liM 
tragedy.  It  was  the  sufficiency  of  the  small  day-life  sil 
could  not  trust. 

The  Easter  holidays  began  happily,  Paul  was  hia  owl 
frank  self.  Yet  she  felt  it  would  go  wrong.  On  tli* 
Sunday  afternoon  she  stood  at  her  bedroom  window 
looking  across  at  the  oak-trees  of  the  wood,  in  wfio* 
branches  a  twilight  was  tangled,  below  the  bright  sky  ot 
the  afternoon.  Grey-green  rosettes  of  honeysuckle  leiti* 
hung  before  the  window,  some  already,  she  fancied,  sho 
ih^  bud.     It  was  spring,  wVuc\\  aW  lofad  and  dreaded. 

Hearing  the  clack  of  the  gate  aV  ato-ai  'wv  ssin.-^M*. 
t  was  n  bright  ^rey  day.  Pa\\\  came  mVo  v^ne  ■*>.-A'sft 
>  hJcjcle,    which   glittered   as  Vxc  -wafei.     M^^ 
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r 

^Bls  bell  and  laughed  towards  the  house.  \eia  lav- 
fSmed  with  shut  lips  and  cold,  cruel  bearing,  th^w 
ething  of  a  slouch  and  a  sneer  in  it.  She  knew  B*^^ 
by  now,  and  could  tell  from  that  keen-looking,  aloof 
ng  body  of  his  wliat  was  happening  inside  him. 
Te  was  a  cold  correctness  in  the  way  he  put  his 
?cle  in  its  place,  that  made  her  heart  sink. 
Ihe  came  downstairs  nervously.  She  was  wearing  a 
net  blouse  that  she  thought  became  her.  It  had  a 
1  collar  with  a  tiny  ruff,  reminding  her  of  Mary, 
«n  of  Scots,  and  making  her,  she  thought,  look  won- 
fully  a  woman,  and  dignified.  At  twenty  she  was 
-breasted  and  luxuriously  formed.  Her  face  was  still 
a  soft  rich  mask,  unchangeable.  But  her  eyes,  once 
;d,  were  wonderful.  She  was  afraid  of  him.  He  would 
ice  her  new  blouse. 

le,  being  in  a  Jiard,  ironical  mood,  was  entertaining 
family  to  a  description  of  a  service  given  in  the  Primi- 
Methodist  Chapel,  conducted  by  one  of  the  well- 
wn  preachers  of  the  sect.  He  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
[e,  his  mobile  face,  with  the  eyes  that  could  be  so 
iitiful,  sliining  with  tenderness  or  dancing  with  laugh- 
now  taking  on  one  expression  and  then  another,  in 
;ation  of  various  people  he  was  mocking.  His  mock- 
always  hurt  her;  it  was  too  near  the  reality.  He 
too  clever  and  cruel.  She  felt  that  when  his  eyes 
e  like  this,  hard  with  mocking  hate,  he  would  spare 
her  himself  nor  anybody  else.  But  Mrs.  Leivers  was 
ing  her  eyes  with  laughter,  and  Mr.  Leivers,  just 
,ke  from  his  Sunday  nap,  was  rubbing  his  head  in 
isement.  The  three  brothers  sat  with  ruffled,  sleepy 
earance  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  giving  a  guffaw  from 
;  to  time.  The  whole  family  loved  a  "  take-off  "  more 
1  anything. 

le  took  no  notice  of  Miriam.  LateT,  &\\e  sa.-w  \vvm.  ^«^ 
k  her  new  blouse,  saw  that  the  artUV  a-pv^o'J"^''^'^' 
nfrom  him  not  a  spark  ot  -warm\.Vi.  SV\fe  -^J*-^  '^'* 
JMUc/  hardlj  reach  the  teacups  trom  t't^e  ^"^gi 
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/the  men  went  out  to  milk,  she  ventured  to  addia  f 
r  son  ally. 
I  were  late,"  she  said. 
'  Was  IP"  he  answered, 

There  was  silence  for  a  while. 

"  Was  it  rough  riding?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  did  n't  notice  it." 

She  continued  quickly  to  lay  the  table.  When  she  W 
finished  — 

"  Tea  won't  be  for  a  few  minutes.  Will  you  com 
and  look  at  the  daffodils?"  she  said. 

He  rose  without  answering.  They  went  out  into  ti* 
back  garden  under  the  budding  damson-trces.  The  hilli 
and  the  sky  were  clean  and  cold.  Everything  lookw 
washed,  rather  hard.  Miriam  glanced  at  Paul.  He  w« 
pale  and  impassive.  It  seemed  cruel  to  her  that  hia  eja 
and  brows,  which  she  loved,  could  look  so  hurting. 

"Has  the  wind  made  you  tired?"  she  asked.  Stt 
detected  an  underneath  feeling  of  weariness  about  him. 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  he  answered. 

"  It  must  be  rough  on  the  road  —  the  wood  moans  aft 

"  You  can  see  by  the  clouds  it 's  a  south-west  wiwi! 
that   helps   me   here." 

"  You  see,  I  don't  cycle,  so  I  don't  understand,"  '« 
murmured, 

"  Is  there  need  to  cycle  to  know  that?  "  he  said. 

She   thought  his   sarcasms   were   unnecessary.     Thtf  ' 

went  forward  in  silence.     Round  the  wild,  tussocky  U*  ' 

at  the  back  of  the  house  was  a  tliorn  hedge,  under  whi™ 

daffodils  were  craning  forward  from  among  their  sheaW 

of  grey-green  blades.      The    cheeks   of    the    flowers  wH* 

greenish  with  cold.     But  still  some  had  burst,  and  thnf 

gold  rulBed  and  glowed,    Miriam  went  on  her  knees  befo" 

one   cluster,    took    a   wild-looking   daffodil    between  H* 

hands,  turned  up  its  face  o£  gold  to  her,  and  bowed  do** 

caressing  it  with  her  mout'a  and  tVeeV*  KniV\o«.   w 

stood  aside,  with  his  hands  to  Via  ^otVeU, -wa^d^^ 

^e  after  another  she  tumed  u^  ^o  Vwn  V\«  \w^^ 
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flFbursten  flowers  appealingly,  fondling  them  laT*^| 
^U  the  while.  ■ 

Aren't  they  magnificent?"  she  murmured.  ^M 

Magnificent!  it's  a  bit  tliiek  —  they're  pretty!"      ^M 
le  bowed  asain  to  her  flowers  at  his  censure  of  her™ 


le  bowed  again  to  her  flowers  at  his  censure  of  her 
ie.     He  watched  her  crouching,  sipping  the  flowers 

fervid  kisses. 
Why  must  you  always  be  fondling  things ! "  he  said 
ably. 

But  I  love  to  touch  them,"  she  replied,  hurt. 
Can  you  never  like  things  without  clutching  them 
lu  wanted  to  pull  the  heart  out  of  them?    Why  don't 
have  a  bit  more  restraint,  or  reserve,  or  something?  " 
\e   looked   up   at   him   full   of   pain,   then   continued 
ly  to  stroke  her  lips  against  a  ruffled  flower.     Their 
t,  as  she  smelled  it,  was  so  much  kinder  than  he; 
ist  made  her  cry. 

You  wheedle  the  soul  out  of  things,"  he  said. 
d  never  wheedle  —  at  any  rate,  I  'd  go  straight." 
e  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying.     These  things 
i  from  him  mechanically.     She  looked  at  htm.     His 
'  seemed  one  weapon,  firm  and  hard  against  her. 
Vou  're  always  begging  things  to  love  you,"  he  said, 
if  you  were  a  beggar  for  love.     Even  the  flowers,  you 

to  fawn  on  them 

bythmically,  Miriam  was  swaying  and  stroking  tl 
ir  with  her  mouth,  inhaling  the  scent  which  ever  afti 
i  her  shudder  as  it  came  to  her  nostrils. 
You  don't  want  to  love  —  your  eternal  and  abnormal 
ing  is  to  be  loved.  You  are  n't  positive,  you  're 
tive.  You  absorb,  absorb,  as  if  you  must  fill  your- 
up  with  love,  because  you  '"ve  got  a  shortage  somi 


I 

t 

'IM 


OU 


le  was  stunned  by  his  cruelty,  and  did  not  Kfea.T .  ^aJ 
not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  W  vjaa  ^a.'jm^-  ^^ 
as  If  his  fretted,  tortured  soul,  run  \\ot  ^-g  ^i^KW  «-^'^*^* 
an,  jetted  off  these  sayings  like  aparVa  irom  eVfec'w 
mjtdid  not  grasp  anything  he  aaid.     S^^  o^^-Jg 
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crouched  beneath  his  cruelty  and  his  hatred  of  her. 
never  realized  in  a  flash.      Over  everything  she  brooj 
and   brooded. 

After  tea  he  stayed  with  Edgar  and  the  brothfr 
taking  no  notice  of  Miriam.  She,  extremely  unhappj  ( 
this  looked-for  holiday,  waited  for  him.  And  at  lust  I 
yielded  and  came  to  her.  She  was  determined  to  trse 
this  mood  of  his  to  its  origin.  She  counted  it  not  mi 
more  than  a  mood. 

"Shall  wo  go  through  the  wood  a  little  wtty?"(li 
asked  him,  knowing  he  never  refused  a  direct  request. 

They  went  down  to  the  warren.     On  the  middle  pis 
they  passed  a  trap,  a  narrow  horseshoe  hedge  of  sm"  ' 
fir-boiig-hs,  baited  with  the  guts  of  a  rabbit.    Paul  glanfli 
at  it  frowning.    She  caught  his  eye. 

"  Is  n't  it  dreadful?  "  she  asked.  -^ 

"  I  don't  know !  Is  it  worse  than  a  weasel  with  I  '' 
teeth  in  a  rabbit's  throat?  One  weasel  or  many  rabbill'  " 
One  or  the  other  must  go!  "  " 

He  was  taking  the  bitterness  of  life  badly.  She  i"" 
rather  sorry  for  him. 

"We  will  go  back  to  the  house,"  he  said.  "Id™  ' 
want  to  walk  out."  ' 

They  went  past  the  lilac-tree,  whose  bronze  leat-bw 
were  coming  unfastened.      Just  a  fragment   remained  ( 
the   haystack,    a    monument   squared    and   brown,  life '  '' 
pillar  of  stone.     There  was  a  little  bod  of  hay  from  til    I 
last  cutting.  ' 

"  Let  us  sit  here  a  minute,"  said  Miriam.  '; 

He  sat  down  against  his  will,  resting  his  back  again  '' 
the  hard  wall  of  hay.     They  faced  the  amphitheatre  i 
round   hills    that   glowed  with    sunset,    tiny    white  far* 
standing  out,  the  meadows  golden,  the  woods  dark  ^   ' 
yet  luminous,  tree-tops  folded  over  tree-tops,  distinct' 
the  distance.     The  evening  had  cleared,  and  the  east  "   ' 
tender  with   a  magenta  flwaVi  und«  -w^acii  ftie  \Bwi. 
sti7I  and  rich. 

"Isn't  it   beautiful?"    sV\e  pVeoAeA. 
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But  lie  only  scowled.     He  would  rather  have  had  it 

ly  just  then. 

At   that   moment   a  big  bull-terrier  came   rushing  up, 

en-motithed,  pranced  his  two  paws  on  the  youth's  shoul- 

;'S,  licking  his  face.     Paul  drew  back,  laughing.     Bill 

s  a  great  relief  to  him.     He  pushed  the  dog  aside,  but 

i:ame  leaping  back. 

"  Get  out,"  said  the  lad,  "  or  I  '11  dot  thee  one." 

But  the  dog  was  not  to  be  pushed  away.     So  Paul  had 

ittle  battle  with  the  creature,  pitching  poor  BiU  away 

im    him,    who,   however,    only    floundered    tumultuously 

ck  again,  wild  with  joy.     The  two  fouglit  together,  the 

in   laughing   grudgingly,    the   dog   grinning   all   over. 

iriam  watched   them.     There   was   something  pathetic 

out  the  man.    He  wanted  so  badly  to  love,  to  be  tender. 

le  rough  way  he  bowled  the  dog  over  was  really  loving. 

II  got  up,  panting  with  happiness,  his  brown  eyes  roll- 

I  in   his    white    face,   and    lumbered    back    again.      He 

ored  Paul.     The  lad  frowned. 

"Bill,  I  've  had  enough  o'  thee,"  he  said. 

But    the   dog  onlv    stood   with   two  heavy   paws,  that 

ivered  with  love,  upon  his  thigh,  and  flickered  a  red 

igue  at  him.     He  drew  back. 

"  No,"  he  said  —  "no  —  I  've  had  enough." 

And  in  a  minute  the  dog  trotted  off  happily,  to  vary 

!  fun. 

He    remained    staring   miserably    across    at    the   hills; 

ose  still  beauty  he  begrudged.     He  wanted  to  go  and 

:le  with  Edgar,     Yet  he  had  not  the  courage  to  leave 

■*  Why  are  you  sad?  "  she  asked  humbly, 
"  I  'ill  not  sad ;    why  should  I  be,"  he  answered,     "  I  'm 
y  normal." 

3he  wondered  why  he  always  claimed  to  be  jvoTtRaX.  Vu^^ 
was  disagreeable, 

'But  what  is  the  matter?  "  she  pleaded,  coa^tAw?,'^^'^ 
tbiagJy.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Xo  thine!  "^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HH^^^^^H 


i  fingl' 
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"  Naj !  "  she  murmured. 

He  picked   up  a.  stick  and  began   to  stab  1 
with  it. 

"  You  'd  far  better  not  talk,"  he  said. 

"  But  I  wish  to  know  —  "  she  replied. 

He  laughed  resentfully. 

"  You  always  do,"  he  said. 

"  It 's  not  fair  to  me,*'  she  murmured. 

He   thrust,   thrust,    thrust   at    the    ground   witl 
pointed  stick,  digging  up  little  clods  of  earth  « 
were  in  a  fever  of  irritation.     She  gently  and  finnl; 
her  hand  on  his  wrist. 

"  Don't!  "  she  said.     "  Put  it  away." 

He  flung  the  stick  into  the  currant-bushes, 
back.    Now  he  was  bottled  up. 

"What  is  it?"  she  pleaded  softly. 

He  lay  perfectly  still,  only  his  eyes  alive,  i 
full  of  torment. 

"  You  know,"  he  said  at  length,  rather  wear 
•*  you  know  —  we  'd  better  break  off." 

It  was  what  she  dreaded.  Swiftly  everything  ai 
to  darken  before  her  eyes. 

"  Why !  "  she  murmured.    "  What  has  happened? 

*•  Nothing  has  happened.  We  only  realize  whe: 
are.    It 's  no  good  —  " 

She  waited  in  silence,  sadly,  patiently.  It  was  no 
being  impatient  with  hira.  At  any  rate,  he  would  te 
now  what  ailed  him. 

"  We  agreed  on  friendship,"  he  went  on  in  a 
monotonous  voice.  "  How  often  have  we  agreec 
friendship !  And  yet  —  it  neither  stops  there,  nor 
anywhere  else." 

He  was   silent   again.      She   brooded.      What   di 

mean?     He  was  so  wearying.     There  was  sometbii 

would  not  yield.    Yet  she  must  be  patient  with  him. 

"/  can  only  give  frieTid8\\\'p  —  A'^  cN)i\''w\  ta.'j'ai 

r— i*  '*  a  Haw  in  my  raaVe-up.  TW  -0^.^^  o'jctV^- 

oae  aide  —  I  hate  a  toppling  WUnce.  Ys't  v 


'here  was  warinth  of  fury  in  his  last  phrases.  He 
nt  she  loved  liim  more  than  he  her.  Perhaps  he 
d  not  love  her.  Perhaps  she  had  not  in  herself  that 
;h  he  wanted.  It  was  the  deepest  motive  of  her  soul, 
self -mis  trust.  It  was  so  deep  she  dared  neither  realize 
acknowledge  it.  Perhaps  she  was  sufficient.  Like  an 
litelj  subtle  shame,  it  kept  her  always  back.  If  it 
2  so,  she  would  do  without  him.  She  would  never  let_ 
:elf  want  him.  She  would  merely  see. 
But  what  has  happened.'"  she  said. 
Nothing  —  it 's  all  in  myself  —  it  only  comes  ■ 
:    now.      We  're    always    like    this    towards    Eastea 

le  grovelled  so  helplessly,  slie  pitied  him.     At  leaf 

never  floundered  in  such  a   pitiable  way.     After  (' 
as  he  who  was  chiefly  humihatcd. 

What  do  you  want?"  she  asked  him. 

Why  —  I   mustn't  come   often ^ — ^ that's   all.     Why  ' 
lid  I  monopolize  you  when  I  'm  not  —     You  see,  I  'm 
:ient  in  something  with  regard  to  you  —  " 
[o  was  telling  her  he  did  not  love  her,  and  so  ought  to 
e  her  a  chance  with  another  man.     How  foolish  and 
d  and  shamefully  clumsy  he  was !     What  were  other 

to  her !     What  were  men  to  her  at  all !     But  he,  ah  i 
loved  his  soul.     Was  he  deficient  in  something?     Pei>S 
s  he  was.  ^H 

But  I  don't  understand,"  she  said  huskily.    "  Yestel^H 

'he  night  was  turning  jangled  and  hateful  to  him  as 

twilight  faded.     And  she  bowed  under  her  suffering. 

I  know,"  he  cried,  "you  never  will!     You'll  never ^ 

?ve  that  I  can't  —  can't  physically,  any  more  thaa^^ 

n  fly  up  like  a  skylark  —  "  ^^ 

WhatP  "  she  murmured.    Now  she  dTeaie^A..  ■ 

Love  jou." 

e  hated  her  bitterly  at  that  moment  \jeca.\i*fe  V^  "«^*-* 

'jffer.    Loveher!    She  knew  he  loved  \veT.    "ft-s -^'^*- 

J^o  her.      Th;.    about  not  \ovmg  \vet»  -^>:v3^\^ 


bodily,  was   a  more  perversity   on   his   part,  because  ll 
knew  she  loved  luio.     He  was  stupid  like  a  child,    ft 
belonged    to    her.      His    soul    wanted    her.      She   guesM  *■ 
somebody  had  been  influencing  him.     She  felt  upon  hii 
the  hardness,  the  forcignness  of  another  influence. 

"  What  have  they  been  saying  at  home?  "  she  askei 

"  It 's  not  that,"  he  answered. 

And  then  she  knew  it  was.  She  despised  them  for  W  "* 
commonness,  his  people.  They  did  not  know  what  tlunj  * 
were  really  worth. 

He  and  she  talked  very  little  more  that  night.    AfW 
all  he  left  her  to  cycle  with  Edgar. 

He  had  come  back  to  his  mother.    Hers  was  the  stroat   " 
est  tie  in  his  life.    When  he  thought  round,  Miriam  nhtaw  '' 
away.     There  was  a  vague,  uni-eal  feel  about  her.    Ah  "' 
nobody  else  mattered.     There  was  one  place  in  the  mH 
that   stood   solid    and   did  not  melt   into  unreality;  th 
place  where  his  mother  was.     Everybody  else  could  gr"* 
shadowy,  almost  non-existent  to  him,  but  she  could  nA 
It  was  as  if  the  pivot  and  pole  of  hia  life,  from  which* 
could  not  escape,  was  his  mother. 

And  in  the  same  way  she  waited  for  him.  In  him 
established  her  life  now.  After  all,  the  life  beyond  ot 
fered  very  little  to  Mrs.  Morel.  She  saw  that  our  ehniWl 
for  doing  is  here,  and  doing  counted  with  her.  Paul  "i* 
going  to  prove  that  she  had  been  right ;  he  was  going  W 
make  a  man  whom  nothing  should  shift  off  his  feet;  h 
was  going  to  alter  the  face  of  the  earth  in  some  way  wlii" 
mattered.  Wherever  he  went  she  felt  her  soul  went  wio 
him.  Whatever  he  did  she  felt  her  soul  stood  by  hii* 
ready,  as  it  were,  to  hand  him  his  tools.  She  couM  B'' 
bear  it  when  he  was  with  Miriam.  William  was  dead.  S 
would  fight  to  keep  Paul. 

And  he  came  back  to  her.     And  in  his  soul  wna  a 

I'ng-  of   the   satisfaction  of    seU-Ba.cT\&te  because  be 

faifhful  to  her.      Slic  loved  \wn  fttfiVv  \\e  Xo'IcA.'^sct 

4nd  vet  it  was  not  enough.    K\s  wn  ■sottT.^Wl^^ws 

P'i   imperious,    was    urged   to^NaxA^  ^^^«^^^«%_^ 


h 
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mad    with    restlessness.      She   saw    this,   ami 

I  bitterly  that  Miriam  had  been  a  woman  who  could 

;  this  new  life  of  his,  and  leave  her   the  roots.      He 

{ht  against  his  mother  almost   as  he  fought  against 

iam. 

t  was  a  week  before  he  went  again  to  Willey  Farm, 
iam  had  suJTered  a  great  deal,  and  was  afraid  to  see 

again.  Was  she  now  to  endure  the  ignominy  of  his 
adoning  her?  That  would  only  be  superficial  and 
porary.  He  would  come  back.  She  held  the  keys 
lis  soul.  But  meanwhile,  how  ho  would  torture  her 
1  his  battle  against  her.  She  shrank  from  it. 
lowever,  the  Sunday  after  Easter  he  cam* 
I,  Leivers  was  glad  to  see  him.  She  gathered  aom< 
ig  was  fretting  him,  that  he  found  things  hard.  Hc 
aed  to  drift  to  her  for  comfort.  And  she  was  good 
him.     She  did  him  that  great  kindness  of  treating 

almost  with  reverence. 
le   met   her   with   the   young   children   in   the   front 
den. 

I  'm  glad  you  've  come,"  said  the  mother,  looking  at 

with  her  great  appealing  brown  eyes.  "  It  is  such 
unny  day.  I  was  just  going  down  the  fields  for  the 
t  time  this  year." 

ie  felt  she  would  like  him  to  come.     That  soothed  him. 
!y  went,  talking  simply,  he  gentle  and  humble.      Ho 
Id  have  wept  with  gratitude  tliat  she  was  deferential 
lim.     He  was  feeling  humiliated. 
it  the  bottom  of  the  Mow  Close  they  found  a  thrush's 

Shall  I  show  you  the  eggs?  "  he  said. 
Do!"   replied   Mrs.   Leivers.     "They   seem   such   a 
I  of  spring,  and  so  hopeful." 

Ie  put  aside  the  thorns,  and  took  out  tba  ft^5,*,\\.i5^&- 
them  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Thej  are  quite  hot  —  I  think  ^e  Sr\g\\tpnfe3i^ ^*^  *^ 
»J'Ae  sajd, 

^or  thing!  "  said  Mrs.  teWers.  1 


Miriam  could  not  help  touching  the  eggs,  and  his  bed 
which,  it  seemed  to  her,  cradled  them  so  well. 

"  Is  n't  it  a  strange  warmth !  "  she  murniiired,  to  gi 
near  him. 

"  Blood  heat,"  he  answered. 

She  watched  him  putting  them  back,  his  body  presan 
against  the  hedge,  his  arm-  reaching  slowly  through  th( 
thorns,  his  hand  folded  carefully  over  the  eggs.     He  wtf 
concentrated  on  the  act.     Seeing  him  so,  she  loved  him    -. 
he  seemed  so  simple  and  sufficient  to  himself.     And  ih  "i 
could  not  get  to  him. 

After  tea  she  stood  hesitating  at  the  bookshelf.  B 
took  "  Tartarin  de  Tarascon."  Again  they  sat  on  tti 
bank  of  hay  at  the  foot  of  the  stack.  He  read  a  eoujilt  k: 
of  pages,  but  without  any  heart  for  it.  Again  tw 
dog  came  racing  up  to  repeat  tlie  fun  of  the  otHff 
day.  He  shoved  his  muzzle  in  the  man's  chest.  P^ll 
fingered  his  ear  for  a  moment.  Then  he  pushed  hffl 
away. 

"  Go  away.  Bill,"  he  said.     "  I  don't  want  you, 

Bill  slunk  off,  and  Miriam  wondered  and  dreaded  whtt 
was  coming.  There  was  a  silence  about  the  youth  tW 
made  her  still  with  apprehension.  It  was  not  his  furiBi 
but  his  quiet  resolutions  that  she  feared. 

Turning  his  face  a  little  to  one  side,  so  that  she  couM 
not  see  him,  he  began,  speaking  slowly  and  painfully; 

"  Do  you  think  —  if  I  did  n't  come  up  so  much  — 
might  get  to  like  somebody  else  —  another  man?" 

So  this  was  what  he  was  still  harping  on. 

"  But  I  don't  know  any  other  men.  Why  do  you  agk? 
she  replied,  in  a  low  tone  that  should  have  been  a  tc 
proach  to  him. 

"  Why,"  he  blurted,  "  because  they  say  I  've  no  ri^ 
to  come  up  like  this  - —  without  we  mean  to  marry 

Miriam  was  indignant  at  anjbodg's  forcing  the  iaw* 
between  them.     She  had  been  iuT\o\w  -wWWct  awvlyS"" 
for  suggesting   to   Paul,  laugi^ngX^,  tV^^'t  \va  Vms* 
e  came  so  much. 
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'  Who  says?  "  she  asked,  wondering  if  her  people  had 
^thing  to  do  with  it.  They  had  not. 
'  Mother  — -  and  the  othera.  They  say  at  this  rate 
rybody  will  consider  me  engaged,  and  I  ought  to 
Lsider  myself  so,  because  it 's  not  fair  to  you.  And 
e  tried  to  find  out  —  and  I  don't  think  I  love  you  as 
man  ought  to  love  his  wife.  What  do  yov.  think 
.ut  it?" 

Uiriam  bowed  her  head  moodily.  She  was  angry  at 
'ing  this  struggle.  People  should  leave  him  and  her 
ne. 

*I  don't  know,"  she  murmured. 

'  Do  you  think  we  love  each  other  enough  to  marry?' 
asked  definitely.     It  made  her  tremble. 
'  No,"  she  answered  trutlifully.     "  I  don't  think  so 
're  too  young," 

"  I  thought  perhaps,"  he  went  on  miserably,  "  that  you, 
th  your  intensity  in  things,  might  have  given 
than  I  could  ever  make  up  to  you.     And  even  now 
you  think  it  better  —  we'll  be  engaged." 
Now  Miriam  wanted  to  cry.     And  she  was  angry, 
■■  was  always  such  a  child  for  people  to  do  as  thi 
ed  with. 

''  No,  I  don't  think  so,"  she  said  firmly. 
He  pondered  a  minute. 
'  You  see,"  he   said,  "  with   me  —  I  don't  think  one 
■son  would  ever  monopolize  me  —  be  everything  to  me 
I  think  never." 
This  she  did  not  consider. 

*  No,"  she  murmured.  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  looked 
him  and  her  dark  eyes  flashed. 

'  This  is  your  mother,"  she  said.  "  I  know  she  never 
;d  me." 

'  No,  no,  it  is  n't,"  he  said  hastily,     "  \t  ■wa.'a  V<it  -jonct 
;e  she  apoke  this  time.     She  only  aaid,  U  \  '"o.^  sp^w-% 
I  ought  to  consider  myself  engaged."     TVete.  nj^*  * 
■ee.      "And  if  I  ask   you    to    come   do'^m   s-^'S   ^^ 
rron't  stop  away,  will  you?  "  ^| 
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did  not  answer.     By  this  time  she  was  very  angr 

Well,    what    shall    we    do?"    she    aaid    shortly. 

:ppose  I  'd  better  drop  French.     I  was  juat  begisni 

get  on  with  it.     But  I  suppose  I  can  go  on  alone,' 

"  I  don't  see  that  we  need,"  he  said.     "  I  can  ^«J 

a  French  lesson,  surely."  I 

"  Well  —  and  there  are  Sunday  Dights.     I  shant  li 

coming  to  clmpel,  because  I  enjoy  it,  and  it's  all! 

social  life  I  get.     But  you  've  no  need  to  come  homei 

;.     I  can  go  alone. 

"  All  right,"  he  answered,  rather  taken  aback. 
if  I  ask  Edgar,  he  '11  always  come  with  us,  and  then 
■can  say  nothing." 

There  was  silence.  After  all,  then,  she  would  not!< 
much.  For  all  their  talk  down  at  his  homo  there  ™ 
not  be  much  difference.  She  wished  they  would  mtnd  ^ 
own  business. 

"  And  you  won't   think  about  it,   and  let  it  twa 
■  jou,  win  you.''  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Miriam,  without  looking  at  hiift 
He  was  silent.     She  thought  him  unstable.     He  Blij 
[xity  of  purpose,  no  anchor  of  righteousness  that  U 
P'liim.  I 

"  Because,"   he   continued,   "  a   man   gets    acrois  I 
I'bicycle — and    goes    to    work  —  and    does    all    eorts 
"  ngs.     But  a  woman  broods." 
'  No,  I  shan't  bother,"  said  Miriam.     And  she  mS 
f  it. 

It  had  gone  rather  chilly.     They  went  indoori 
"How    white    Paul    looks!"    Mrs.    Leivers    cscluin* 
"  Miriam,  you  should  n't  have  let  him  sit  out  of  dw 
Do  you  think  you  've  taken  cold,  Paul?  " 
"  Oh  no !  "  he  laughed. 

But  he  felt  done  up.     It  wore  him  out,  the  conffie' 

himself.     Miriam  pitied  Viro  no'w-     But  quite  eaiiji  | 

fore  nine  o'clock,  he  rose  to  go. 

"  You  're    not    going    \iorcui. 

Leivers  anxiously. 
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jl  he  replied.     "  I  said  I  *d  be  early."     He  was 

(his  is  early,"  said  Mr.  Leivers. 
I,  sat  in  the  rocking-chair,  and  did  not  speak. 
|ted,  expecting  her  to  rise  and  go  with  him  to 
,ag  usual  for  his  bicycle.      She  remained  as  she 
|vas  at  a  loss. 

* —  good-night  all !  "  he  faltered, 
lote  her  good-riglit  along  with  all   the  others. 
i  went  past  the  window  he  looked  In.     She  saw 
iiia  brows  knit  sliglitly  in  a  way  that  had  become 
.with  him,  his  eyes  dark  with  pain. 
ife  and  wont  to  the  dooi'waj  to  wave  good-bye  to 
,  passed  through  the  gate.     He  rode  slowly  under 
trees,  feeling  a  cur  and  a  miserable  wretch.     His 
(nt  tilting  down  the  hills  at  random.    He  thought 
||w  a  relief  to  break  one's  neck, 
^ys  later  he  sent  her  up  a  book  and  a  little  note, 
ir  to  read  and  be  busy, 

0    time    he    gave    all    his    friendship    to    Kdgar. 
|the  family  so  much,  he  loved  the  farm  so  much; 
^  dearest  place  on  earth  to  him.     His  home  was 
iable.     It  was  his  mother.     But  then  he  would 
■   just    as    happy    with    his    mother    anywhere. 
fWilley  Farm  he  loved  passionately.     He  loved 
hpokey  kitchen,  where  meu's  boots  tramped,  and 
jfcpt  with  one  eye  open  for  fear  of  being  trodden 
fe  the  lamp  hung  over  the  table  at  night,  and 
J  was  so  silent.     He  loved  Miriam's  long,  low 
irith  its  atmosphere  of  romance,  its  flowers,  its 
ft  high  rosewood  piano.      He  loved   the  gardens 
'  tildings  that  stood  with  their  scark't  roofs  on 
t, edges  of  the  fields,  crept  towards  the  wood  as 
3B,  the  wild  country  scooping  dowxi  a,  ■stSis.'j 
•  uncultured  hills  of  the  ottier  aVie.     0-oN-":j  '^^. 
SOB  exhilaration  and  a  joy  to\vvKv.    "^t^^""*^' 
Ts,   with    her    nnworldllness    an4  "^^^^    "^"^^ 
11  loved  Mr.   I.eivcrs,  so  warm  «.txA  ■S^'-w^.^ 
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lovable;    he  loved  Edgar,  wlio  lit  up  when  he  came, 
the  boys  and  the  children  and  Bill  —  even  the  sow  Cir  *i 
and  the  Indian  game-cock  called  Tippoo.     All  this  besiS  k 
Miriam.     He  could  not  give  it  up. 

So  he  went  as  often,  but  he  was  usually  with  Edp  I 
Only    all    the    family,    including    the    father,    joined 
charades  and  games  at  evening.     And  later,  Miriam  dl 
them  together,  and  they  read  "  Macbeth  "  out  of  pi 
books,  taking  parts.     It  was  great  excitement.    Miri 
was  glad,  and  Mrs.  Leivers  was  glad,  and   Mr.  Lei"* 
enjoyed  it.     Then  they  all  learned  songs  together  fM 
tonic  sol-fa,  singing  in  a  circle  round  the  fire.     But  nH 
Paul  was  very   rarely  alone  with   Miriam.      She  waiw  't 
When  she  and  Edgar  and  he  walked  home  together  ti*  fe 
chapel  or  from  the  literary  society  in  Bestwood,  she  W  h 
his  talk,  so  passionate  and  so  unorthodox  nowadays, »  ■' 
for  her.     She  did  envy  Edgar,  however,  his  cycling"  |t 
Paul,  his  Friday  nights,  his  days  working  in  the  fiw  S, 
For  her  Friday  nights  and  her  French  lessons  were  g*  (i 
She  was  nearly  always  alone,  walking,  pondering  in' 
wood,    reading,   studying,    dreaming,   waiting.     And 
wrote  to  her  frequently. 

One  Sunday  evening  they  attained  to  their  old  ' 
harmony.  Edgar  had  stayed  to  Communion  —  ^"^  '  _, 
dered  what  it  was  like  —  with  Mrs.  Morel.  So  PJ 
came  on  alone  with  Miriam  to  his  home.  He  was  num 
or  less  under  her  spell  again.  As  usual,  they  were  di» 
cussing  the  sermon.  He  was  setting  now  full  sail  tovuil 
Agnosticism,  but  such  a  religious  Agnosticism  that  MiWll 
did  not  sufTer  so  badly.  They  were  at  the  Renitn  "*' 
de  Jesus  "  stage.  Miriam  was  the  threshing-floor  ^ 
which  he  threshed  out  all  his  beliefs.  While  he  trampledw, 
ideas  upon  her  soul,  the  truth  came  out  for  him.  She  aWl 
was  his  threshing-floor.  She  alone  helped  him  tows*! 
realization.  Almost  impassive,  she  submitted  to  his  biW 
loent  and  expounding.  \nd  soTOtVo'w ,  \ieta»^  <»\  t*j 
Jte  gradually  realized  where  \\e  v)«.a  vfto-a^.  Kt«i-«\jK< 
realized,  she  realized.   She  ielt  ^^^  c'*^^*  ^^"^  ^^  ^*^ 
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They  came  to  the  silent  house.  He  took  the  key  oat 
the  scullery  window,  and  they  entered.  All  the  time 
went  on  with  his  discussion.  He  lit  the  gas,  mended 
;  fire,  and  brought  her  some  cakes  from  the  pantry, 
e  sat  on  the  sofa,  quietly,  with  a  plate  on  her  knee, 
e  wore  a  large  white  hat  with  some  pinkish  flowers. 
was  a  cheap  hat,  but  he  liked  it.  Her  face  beneath 
a  still  and  pensive,  golden-brown  and  ruddy.  Always 
T  ears  were  hid  in  her  short  curls.  She  watched 
a. 

She  liked  him  on  Sundays.  Then  he  wore  a  dark  suit 
tt  showed  the  lithe  movement  of  his  body.  There  was 
£lean,  clear-cut  look  about  him.  He  went  on  with  his 
nking  to  her.  Suddenly  he  reached  for  a  Bible, 
rjam  liked  the  way  he  reached  up  —  so  sharp,  straight 
the  mark.  He  turned  the  pages  quickly,  and  read  her 
-hapter  of  St,  John.  As  he  sat  in  the  arm-chair  read- 
f,  intent,  his  voice  only  thinking,  she  felt  as  if  he  were 
ing  her  unconsciously  as  a  man  uses  his  tools  at  some 
•rk  he  is  bent  on.  She  loved  it.  And  the  wistfulness 
his  voice  was  like  a  reaching  to  something,  and  it 
IB  as  if  she  were  what  he  reached  with.  She  sat  back 
I  the  sofa  away  from  him,  and  yet  feeling  herself 
le  very  instrument  his  hand  grasped.  It  gave  her  great 
casure. 

Then  he  began  to  falter  and  to  get  self-conscious.  And 
aen  he  came  to  the  verse,  "  A  woman,  when  she  is  in 
avail,  hath  sorrow  because  her  hour  is  come,"  he  missed 
out.  Miriam  had  felt  him  growing  uncomfortable. 
le  shrank  when  the  well-known  words  did  not  follow. 
e  went  on  reading,  but  she  did  not  hear.  A  grief  and 
wne  made  her  bend  her  head.  Six  months  ago  he  would 
■ve  read  it  simply.  Now  there  was  a  scotch  in  his 
iming  with  her.  Now  she  felt  there  was  TettSi"g  ■s.o'tBiR.- 
ing  hostile  between  them,  something  ol  'w\vn^  Vtier3  "W^"^* 
homed. 

She  ate  her  cake  ineclianically.     He  tried  to  ^  ."^^ 
ai^guweat,   but    could    not    get    bacV   t\ie   xi.^"*-" 
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Soon   Edgar   came   in.      Mrs.    Morel   liail   gone   to  In 
friends'.    The  tliree  set  off  to  WiUej  Farm. 

Miriam  brooded  over  his  split  with  her.  There  W 
something  else  he  wanted.  He  could  not  be  satisfied;  I 
could  give  her  no  peace.  There  was  between  them  M 
always  a  ground  for  strife.  She  wanted  to  prove  ini 
She  believed  that  his  chief  need  in  life  was  herself.  I 
she  could  prove  it,  both  to  herself  and  to  him,  the  « 
might  go;    she  could  simply  trust  to  the  future. 

So  in  May  she  asked  him  to  come  to  Willey  Parm  U 
meet  Mrs.  Dawes,  There  was  something  he  hanken 
after.  She  saw  him,  whenever  they  spoke  of  Clara  Da«( 
rouse  and  get  slightly  angry.  He  said  he  did  not  15 
her.  Ye;t  he  was  keen  to  know  about  her.  Well)  I 
should  put  himself  to  the  test.  She  believed  that  iht 
were  in  him  desires  for  higher  things,  and  desires  f 
lower,  and  that  the  desire  for  the  higher  would  conqw 
At  any  rate,  he  should  try.  She  forgot  that  h 
"  higher  "  and  "  lower  "  were  arbitrary. 

He  was  rather  excited  at  the  idea  of  meeting  Clar» 
Willey  Farm.  Mrs.  Dawes  came  for  the  day.  Her  hea« 
dun-coloured  hair  was  coiled  on  top  of  her  head.  S 
wore  a  white  blouse  and  navy  skirt,  and  someho 
wherever  she  was,  seemed  to  make  things  look  paltrj  1 
insignificant.  When  she  was  in  the  room,  the  kitcb 
seemed  too  small  and  mean  altogether.  Miriam's  b« 
tiful  twilighty  parlour  looked  stiff  and  stupid.  All  t 
Leivers  were  eclipsed  like  candles.  They  found  her  ratll 
hard  to  put  up  with.  Yet  she  was  perfectly  amiable,  b 
indifferent,  and  rather  hard, 

Paul  did  not  come  till  afternoon.  He  was  early, 
he  swung  off  his  bicycle,  Miriam  saw  him  look  round 
the  house  eagerly.  Ho  would  be  disappointed  if  ' 
visitor  had  not  come.  Miriam  went  out  to  meet  hi 
bowing  her  head  because  ol  \.Vve  avmahlne,  Nasturtiu 
were  coming  out  crimson  unior  fee  cwj\  ^B«a  Ai»i 
*  their   leaves.      The   gir\   sVooA.,  dn-TVlaMt^^- 
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Hasn't  Clara  come?"  he  asked. 

Yes,"  replied  Miriam  in  her  musical  tone.  "  She  'a 
3ing." 

le  wheeled  his  bicjcie  into  the  bam.     He  had  put  on 
andsome  tie,  of  which  he  was  rather  proud,  and  s 
natch. 

She  came  this  morning?  "  he  asked. 

Yes,"  replied  Miriam,  as  she  walked  at  his  sideJ 
ou  said  jou  'd  bring  me  that  letter  from  the  man  at 
irtj's.     Have  you  remembered?" 

Oh  dash,  no ! "  he  said;     "  But  nag  at  me  till  you 

it."  8  J    _ 

'  I  don't  like  to  nag  at  jou." 

'  Do  it  whether  or  not.  And  is  she  anj  moie  agree 
e?  "  he  continued. 

'  You  know  I  always  think  she  is  quite  agreeable." 
3e  was   silent.      Evidently   his   eagerness    to  be  i 
Jay  had  been  the  newcomer.     Miriam  already  begs 
fer.    They  went  together  towards  the  house.     He  took 

clips  off  his  trousers,  but  was  too  lazy  to  brush  the 
t  from  his  shoes,  in  spite  of  fhe  socks  and  tie. 
^lara  sat   in   the  cool  parlour  reading.      He  saw  the 
)e  of  her  white  neck,  and  the  fine  hair  lifted  from  it. 
•  rose,  looking  at  him  indifferently.     To  shake  hands 

lifted  her  arm  straight,  in  a  manner  that  seemed  at 
e  to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  and  yet  to  fling  something 
him.  He  noticed  how  her  breasts  swelled  inside  her 
jse,  and  how  her  shoulder  curved  handsomely  undei 

thin  muslin  at  the  top  of  her  arm. 

'  You  have  chosen  a  fine  day,"  he  said. 

'  It  happens  so,"  she  said. 

'  Yes,"  he  said;    "  I  am  glad." 

!he  sat  down,  not  thanking  him  for  his  politeness. 

'  What   have   you   been  doing   all   monvm^? " 

ll  of  Miriam. 

Well,    j'ou    see,"    said    Mirlatn,     coxi^^ivg    Vvi.'&'*^^"3 
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Clara  sat  leaning  oa  the  table,  boldinf  *^^| 
noticed  her  hands  nere  large,  but  well  kept.  ^^| 
tkin  on  them  xeemed  almost  coarse,  opaque,  ^^| 
[Vith  fine  golden  hairs.  She  did  not  mind  if  h^H 
'her  hands.  She  intended  to  scorn  him.  Mer  mI^R 
lay  negligently  on  the  table.  Her  mouth  was  cloH 
iif  she  were  offended,  and  she  kept  her  face  sligl 
averted. 

"You  were  at  Margaret  Bonford's  meeting  the  ot 
evening,"  he  said  to  her. 

Miriam  did  not  know  this  courteous  Paul.  0 
glanced  at  him. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"Why,"  asked  Miriam,  "how  do  you  know?" 

"I  went  in  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  train  tU 
be  answered. 

Clara  turned  away  again  rather  disdainfully. 

"I  think  she's  a  lovable  little  woman,"  said  Paul 

"Margaret  Bonford!"  exclaimed  Clara.  "She' 
great  deal  cleverer  than  most  men," 

"Well,  I  didn't  say  she  was  n't,"  he  said,  depreci^ 
"She's  lovable  for  all  that." 

"And  of  course,  that  is  all  that  matters,"  said  C 
witheringly. 

Ho  rubbed  bis  bead,  rather  perplexed,  rather  anni 

"I  suppose  it  matters  more  than  her  clevemes»i 
■aid;  "which,  after  all,  would  never  get  her  to  heavea 

"It's  not  heaven  she  wants  to  get — it's  her 
share  on  earth,"  retorted  Clara.  She  spoke  as  if  he 
responsible  for  some  deprivation  which  Miss  Boi 
suffered. 

'Well,"  be  said,  "I  thought  she  was  warm, 
awfully  nice — only  too  frail.  I  wished  she  wa*  « 
comfortably  in  peace  —  " 

"'Darning    her    husband's    stockings,'"    said   i 

thingly. 

'I'm  sure  she  wouldn't  mind  AaTTOa.%  wiea.  i 
Jje    said.       "  And   Vm    sutc    *«?4  --  ^ 
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st  as  I  wouldn't  mind  blacking  her  boots  if  slie  wanted 

to." 
But  Clara  refused  to   answer  this  sallj  of  his.     He 
lied  to  Miriam  for  a  little  while.     The  other  woman 
d  aloof. 

*  Well,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  '11  go  and  see  Edgar.     Is 
«3n  the  land?  " 

*  I  believe,"  said  Miriam,  "  he  's  gone  for  a  load  of 
a.     He  should  be  back  directly."  J 
'  Then,"  he  said,  "  I  '11  go  and  meet  him."  1 
Ikliriam  dared  not  propose  anything  for  the  three  of^ 
IM.    He  rose  and  left  them. 

Un  the  top  road,  where  the  gorse  was  out,  he  saw 
gar  walking  lazily  beside  the  mare,  who  nodded  her 
ite-starred  forehead  as  she  dragged  the  clanking  load 
coal.  The  young  farmer's  face  lighted  up  as  he  saw 
friend.  Edgar  was  good-looking,  with  dark,  warm 
is.  His  clothes  were  old  and  rather  disreputable,  and 
Walked  with  considerable  pride. 
'*  Hello  !  "  he  said,  seeing  Paul  bareheaded.  "  Wheggj 
e  you  going?  " 

"  Came  to  meet  you.     Can't  stand  '  Nevermore.'  " 
Edgar's  teeth  flashed  in  a  laugh  of  amusement. 
"  Who  is  '  Nevermore  '?  "  he  asked. 
"The  lady  —  Mrs.  Dawes  —  it  ought  to  be  Mrs. 
iven  that  quothed  *  Nevermore.'  " 
Edgar  laughed  with  glee. 
*•  Don't  you  like  her?  "  he  asked. 
«  Not  a  fat  lot,"  said  Paul.     "  Why,  do  you?  " 
**No!"     The  answer   came  with  a  deep  ring  of  coBfi 
ition.    "  No !  "    Edgar  pursed  up  his  lips.    "  I  can't  say 
J 's    much    in    my    line."      He    mused    a    little.      Then; 
}at  why  do  you  call  her  'Nevermore'?"  he  asked. 
"  Well,"  said   Paul,  "  if  she  looks  at  a  man.  %W  ■&'&.-^«. 
ughtily  *  Nevermore,'  and  if  she  AooVs  a.^  \ie\?,i^l  "«v  *^^ 
•'king^gUss  she  says  disdainfully   '  Nevcymo^c'    a-"«^  "> 
t/unks  buck  ehe  says   it  in    disgust,  aixA  '^^  ^'^'^^  ^'^ 
■|ff«Ae  aajra  it  cynically.*'  ^B 
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Edgar  considered  this  speech,  failed  to  make  mud*) 
of  it,  and  sdid,  laughing:  i   ft 

**  You  think  she  'a  n  man-hater?  " 
"  She  thinks  she  is,"  replied  Paul. 

»"But  you  don't  think  so?" 
"  No,"  replied  Paul. 
"Wasn't  she  nice  with  you,  then?" 
"  Could  jou  imagine  her  nice  with  anybody? " 
the  young  man. 

Edgar  laughed.     Together  they  unloaded  the  coil 
the   yard.      Paul    was    rather    self-conscious,    becaiW-    [^ 
knew   Clara  could  see  if  she  looked  out  of  the  wini 
She  did  n't  look. 

On  Saturday  afternoons  the  horses  were  brushed 
and  groomed.     Paul  and  Edgar  worked  together,  l      ^ 
ing  with  the  dust  that  came  from  the  pelts  of  JitniDjI  \.. 
Flower,  i| 

"  Do  you  know  a  new  song  to  teach  me?  "  said  Eiip 

He  continued  to  work  all  the  time.  The  hack  oft 
neck  was  sun-red  when  he  tent  down,  and  his  fingen  ti« 
held  the  brush  were  thick.     Paul  watched  him  sometiw 

"  '  Mary  Morrison  '?  "  suggested  the  younger. 

Kdgar  agreed.  He  had  a  good  tenor  voice,  iUw 
loved  to  learn  all  the  songs  his  friend  could  teach  hiffli 
that  he  could  sing  whilst  he  was  carting.  Paul  W  «] 
very  indifferent  baritone  -voice,  but  a  good  ear.  Bc  p^ 
ever,  he  sang  softly,  for  fear  of  Clara.  Edgar  repwB  j^^^ 
the  line  in  a  clear  tenor.  At  times  they  both  broke*  , 
to  sneeze,  and  first  one,  then  the  other,  abused  »■  ,,, 
horse. 

Miriam   was  impatient  of  men.     It  took  so  tittle 
amuse  them  —  even  Paul.     She  thought  it  anomaloui 
hira    that    he    could   be    so    thoroughly    absorbed  a  *' 
triviality.  J 

It  was  teatime  when  the-j  h8.d  finished.  I 

"  What  song  was  that?  ""  asVei  "^Aatakto..  \ 

Edgar  toJd  her.     The  convexsatw-a  -totwA  \»  iMS 

IL'-lVe  have  such  joUy  \,\me8,"  ^ima.m  «.«.>& -t^l 


tfrs.   Dawes   ate   her  meal   in   a  alow,  dignified  way. 

lenever  the  men  were  present  sHc  grew  distant.  _ 

'  Do  you  like  singing?  "  Miriam  asked  her.  H 

'  If  it  is  good,"  she  said.  H 

Paul,  of  course,  coloured,  ■ 

'  You  mean  if  it  is  high-class  and  trainedP  "  he  said. 

'  I  think  a  voice  needs  training  before  the  singing  is 

'thing,"  she  said, 

'  You  might  as  well  insist  on  having  people's  voices 

ined   before   you    allowed    them    to    talk,"    he    replied. 

.eally,  people  sing  for  their  own  pleasure,  as  a  rule." 

'  And  it  may  be  for  other  people's  discomfort." 

'  Then   the   other   people   should   have   daps   to   their 

a,"  he  replied. 

The  boys  laughed.     There  was   silence.     He  flushi 

ply,  and  ate  in  silence. 

^ter  tea,  when  all  the  men  had  gone  but  Paul,  Mil 

vers  said  to  Clara: 

■  And  you  find  life  happier  now?  " 
'  Infinitely." 

And  you  are  satisfied?" 

■  So  long  as  I  can  be  free  and  independent." 
And  you  don't  mhs  anything  in  your  life?"  asked 

s.  Lei  vers  gently. 

'  I  've  put  all  that  behind  me." 

*aul  had  been  feeling  uncomfortable  during  this  di» 

rse.     He  got  up. 

You  'II  find  you  're  always  tumbling  over  the  things 
.  've  put  behind  you,"  he  said.  Then  he  took  his 
arture  to  the  cowsheds.  He  felt  he  had  been  witty, 
his  manly  pride  was  high.  He  whistled  as  be  went 
H  the  brick  track. 

lirtam  came  for  him  a  little  later  to  know  if  he  would 
with  Clara  and  her  for  a  walk.     They  sei  q^  ia'WTiX'a 
^Uey  Mill  Farm.    As  fhey  were  goingVaXie  ^c>^to*S^^ 
Ihe  Willey  Water  side,  "looking  t\\TO«,g\v  NL\ve\>t5iN('«^  ■^ 
•dgs  of  the  wood,  where  pink  campion*  ^o-sc*.  ■^, 

eunbeams,  they  saw,  beyond  tlie  tTee-^LTtt-o>&-*  ••'^S 
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thin  hazel  bushes,  a  man  leading  a  great  bi 
through  the  gullies.  The  big  red  beast  seemed  to 
romantically  througli  that  dimness  of  green  hazel  dn 
away  there  wliere  tlie  air  was  BJmdowy,  as  if  it  wen  i 
the  past,  among  the  fading  bluebtUs  that  might  ha" 
bloomed  for  Deidre  of  Iscult. 

The  three  stood  charmed. 

"  What  a  treat  to  be  a  knight,"  he  said,  "  and  to  hai 
a  pavilion  here." 

"And  to  have  us  shut  up  safely?"  replied  Clara, 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  singing  with  your  maids  I 
your  broidery.  I  would  carry  your  banner  of  white  si 
green  and  heliotrope.  I  would  have  '  W.S.P.U.'  w 
hta/oned  on  my  shield,  beneath  a  woman  rampant." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Clara,  "  that  you  would  mud 
rather  flght  for  a  woman  tlian  let  her  fight  for  hef 
self."  _  ' 

"  I  would.  When  she  fights  for  herself  she  seems  lil" 
a  dog  before- a  looking-glass,  gone  into  a  mad  fury  *i' 
its  own  shadow." 

"And  you  are  the  looking-glass?"  she  asked,  with 
curl  of  the  lip. 

"  Or  the  shadow,"  he  replied. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "  that  you  are  too  clever." 

"  Welt,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  be  good"  he  retortti 
laughing.  "Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  just  let  mt^ 
ciever." 

But  Clara  wearied  of  his  flippancy.  Suddenly,  loolinj 
at  her,  he  saw  that  the  upward  lifting  of  her  face  »»• 
misery  and  not  scorn.  His  heart  grew  tender  for  even- 
body.  He  turned  and  was  gentle  with  Miriam,  whom  1* 
had  neglected  till  then.  I 

At  the  wood's  edge  they  met  I.imb,  a  thin,  swarthy  m". 

of  forty,  tenant  of  Strelley  Mill,  which  he  ran  as  a  cattlej 

raising  farm.    He  held  the  \\a\\.eT  oi  iKe  powerful  staUioji 

indifferently,  as  if  he  were  t\Ted.    *T\vfe  ^i^ftt  sVutANr'A 

him    pass   over    the    stepp'mg-sVones   ol  "One  ^t&V  \s^ 

''^ul  admired   that    bo  large   a-n  aumwX  ^V«vi\i  's^ 


jJSySo^rSR^ft 


h  springy  toes,  with  an  endless  excess  of  vigour. 

led  up  before  them, 

'Tell  your  father.  Miss  Leivers,"  he  said,  in  a  peculiaa 

ing   voice,   "  that   his   young  beas'es   'as   broke   tha) 

torn  fence  tlirec  days  an'  riiimin'." 

Which?"  asked  Miriam,  tremulous. 
?he  great  horse  breathed  heavily,  shifting  round  M 

flanks,  and  looking  suspiciously   with   its  wu 
eyes  upwards  from  under  its  lowered  head  and  fallinj 

Come   along  a  bit,"   replied  Limb,   "  an'   I  '11   shai 

^e  man  and  the  stallion  went   forward.      It  dance| 
rways,  shaking  its  white  fetlocks  and  looking  frighl 
i,  as  it  felt  itself  In  the  brook. 
No  lianky-pankyin',"  said  the  man  affectionately  I 

t   went   up   the   bank    in   little   leaps,   then   splaalied" 

ly  through  the  second  brook,     Clara,  walking  with  a 

i  of  sulky  abandon,  watched  it  half- fascinated,  half- 

temptuous.     Limb  stopped  and  pointed  to  the  fence 

ler  some  willows. 

'There,  you   see  where  they   got   through,"  he  saim 

[y  man  'a  druv  'em  back  three  times." 

'  Yes,"  answered  Miriam,  colouring  as  if  she  were  t 

It. 

'  Are  you  comin'  in?  "  asked  the  man. 

'  No,  thanks ;   but  we  should  like  to  go  by  the  pond.T 

'  Well,  just  as  you  've  a  mind,"  he  said. 

The   horse   gave   little    whinnies    of   pleasure   at   bei 

lear  home. 

'  He  is  glad  to  be  back,"  said  Clara,  who  was  inters 

id  in  the  creature. 

'  Yea  —  'e  's  been  a  tidy  step  to-day," 

They  went    through    the    gat«,    an^    saw    a-p^xoa-'JNw^'* 

J7  from  the  big  farmhouse  a  smal\\a\^,  t\aTV,  fe-JLc*^^'^ 

ing    woman    of    about     tliirty-fi\e.       "Vlc,T    V».vc    "«J 

led   with   grey,    her    dark     eyes    \ooVeA   '«■^^A-^p 
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ivalked  with  her  hands   behind  licr  buck.     Her  brolii 
went  forward.     As  it  saw  litr,  the  big  bay  stallion 
nied  again.     Shy  came  up  excitedly, 

"  Are  you  home  again,   my  boy ! "  she   said  tendel    * 
to  the  horse,  not  to  the  man.     The  great  beast  sliift 
round  to  her,  ducking  his  head.     She  smuggled 
mouth    the   wrinkled   yellow    apple    she    had    been  hJS    * 
behind  her  back,  then  she  kissed  him  near  the  eye 
gave  a  big  sigh  of  pleasure.      She  held  his  head 
arms  against  her  breast. 

"Isn't  he  splendid!"  said  Miriam  to  her.  -^ 

Miss  Limb  looked  up.    Her  dark  eyes  glanced  atwi 
at  Paul. 

"  Oh,   good-evening.   Miss  Leivers,"  she   said.     "  a 
ages  since  you  've  been  down." 

Miriam  introduced  her  friends. 

"Your  horse  is  a  fine  fellow!  "  said  Clara. 

"  Is  n't  he !  "     Again  she  kissed  him.      "  As  loving 
any  man !  " 

"  More  loving  than  raosi  men,  I  should  think,"  rep 
Clara. 

"  He  's  a  nice  boy !  "  cried  the  woman,  again  embrM 
the  horse, 

Clara,  fascinated  by  the  big  beast,  went  up  to  sirA 
his  neck. 

"He's   quite  gentle,"   said   Miss   Limb.      "  Don't  jd 
think  big  fellows  are?  " 

"  He  's  a  beauty !  "  replied  Clara, 

She  wanted  to  look  in  his  eyes.     She  wanted  hini 
look  at  her. 

"  It 's  a  pity  he  can't  talk,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  but  he  can  —  all  but,"  replied  the  other  woifll 

Then  her  brother  moved  on  with  the  horse. 

"Are  you  coming  in?     Do  come  in,  Mr. — I  diJp' 
catch  it." 

"Morel,"  said  MiriaTO.     "^o, 'st  ■wonCX.  coxqk.^,!)! 
we  Hhould  like  to  go  by  t^ie  mViV^oni." 
■g'Ves  — yes.  do.     Do  jou  feV,"M.T.-NL«At 
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No,"  said  Paul. 

Because  if  you  do  jou  might  come  and  fish  any 
!,"  said  Miss  Limb.  "  We  scarcely  see  a  soul  from 
it's  end  to  week's  end.  I  should  be  thankful." 
What  fish  are  there  in  the  pond?  "  he  asked, 
'hey  went  through  the  front  garden,  over  the  sluice, 
up  the  steep  bank  to  the  pond,  which  lay  in  shadow, 
L  its  two  wooded  islets.  Paul  walked  with  Miss 
b. 

I  should  n't  mind  swimmin^^  here,"  he  said. 
Do,"    she    replied.      "  Come    when    you    like.      My 
Jier  will  be  awfully  pleased  to  talk  with  you.     He  is 
|uiet,  because  there  is  no  one  to  talk  to.     Do  come 

lara  came  up. 

It 's  a  fine  depth,"  she  said,  "  and  so  clear." 

Yes,"  said  Miss  Limb. 

Do  jou  swim?  "  said  Paul.     "  Miss  Limb  was  just 

ng  we  could  come  when  we  liked." 

Of  course  there  's  the  farm-hands,"  said  Miss  Limb. 

'hey  talked  a  few  moments,  then  went  on  up  the  wild 

leaving    the    lonely,    haggard-eyed    woman    on    the 
i.. 
he  hillside  was  all  ripe  with  sunshine.     It  was  wild 

tussocky,  given  over  to  rabbits.     The  three  walk( 
Hence,     Then : 

She  makes  me  feel  uncomfortable,"  said  Paul. 
You  mean  Miss  Limb?  "  asked  Miriam,     "  Yes, 
What 's  a  matter  with  her?     Is  she  going  dotty  wi1 
g  too  lonely?  " 

Yes,"  said  Miriam.     "  It 's  not  the  right  sort  of  lil 
her.     I  think  it 's  cruel  to  bury  her  there.     /  really 
ht  to  go  and  see  her  more.     But  —  she  upsets  me." 
She   makes   me    feel   sorry    for   her  ■ —  yes,   and  ■iV^ 
lers  me,"  he  said. 
I  suppose,"  blurted   Clara    suddenXy ,  "  ^"^  -wash-a 

nE&ei-  two  were  silent  for  a  few  momei^^s- 
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"But    it's    the    loneliness    sends    her    cracked,"  i 
Paul. 

Clara  did  not  answer,  but  strode  on  uphill.  She  i 
walking  with  her  head  hanging,  her  legs  swinging  fW 
kicked  through  the  dead  thistles  and  the  tussocky  gi« 
her  arms  hanging  loose.  R-ther  than  walking,  her 
some  body  seenied  to  be  blunJering  up  the  hill.  . 
wave  went  over  Pniil,  He  was  curious  about  her. 
haps  life  had  been  cruel  to  her.  He  forgot  Miriu 
who  was  walking  beside  him  talking  to  him.  She  glans 
at  him,  finding  he  did  not  answer  her.  His  eyes  ** 
fixed  ahead  on  Clara. 

"  Do  you  still  think  she  is  disagreeable?  "  she  asked 

He  did  not  notice  that    the  question  was  sudden.  * 

tran  with  his  thoughts. 
'    "  Something 's  the  matter  with  her,"  he  said. 
"  Yes,"  answered  Miriam. 

They  found  at  the  top  of  the  hill  a  hidden  wild  &ll  fc 
two  sides  of  which  were  backed  by  the  wood,  the  otW  k 
sides  by  high  loose  hedges  of  hawthorn  and  elder-buslW 
Between  these  overgrown  bushes  were  gaps  that  the  eatt 
might  have  walked  tlirough  had  there  been   any  mB    1 
now.     There  the  turf  was  smooth  as  velveteen,  padded  o    [ 
holed  by  the  rabbits.     The  field  itself  was  coarse,  W 
crowded  with  tall,  big  cowslips  that  had  never  been  « 
Clusters    of    strong    flowers    rose    everywhere    above  « 
coarse  tussocks  of  bent.     It  was  like  a  roadstead  crow*  b 
with  tall,  fairy  shipping. 

"  Ah!  "  cried  Miriam,  and  she  looked  at  Paul,  herds" 
eyes  dilating.     He  smiled.     Together  tliej  enjoyed  f"  fc 
field  of  flowers.     Clara,  a  little  way  off,  was  looking  at  t" 
cowslips  disconsolately.     Paul  and  Miriam  stayed  t" 
together,  talking  in  subdued  tones.      He  kneeled  on^ 
knee,  quickly  gathering  the  best  blossoms,  moving  f" 
tuft    to     tuft     restlessly,     talking    softly     all    the   til    i 
Miriam  plucked  the  flowcra  XoVmgX'j , Xim^ctW^  over  tM    b 
He  always  seemed  to  Ker  too  qu\tV  m\&  aWat-i,     ■ 
let  his   bunches  had  a  natuiaY  \ica.>i\.^  moTt 
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loved  them,  but  as  if  they  were  his  and  he  had  a  rigl 

hem.     She  had  more  reverence  for  them:    they  hd 

;thing  she  had  not. 

he  flowers  were  very  fresh  a,nd  sweet.     He  wanted  i 

k  them.     As  he  gathered  tliem,  ]ie  ate  the  little  yeHa 

ipets.     Clara  was  still  wandering  about  disconsolately 

ig  towards  her,  he  said : 

Why  don't  you  get  some?  " 

I  don't  believe  in  it.     They  look  better  growing." 

But  you  'd  like  some?  " 

They  want  to  be  left." 

I  don't  believe  they  do." 

I  don't  want  the  corpses  of  flowers  about  me,"  sfc 

That 's   a  stiff,   artificial    notion,"   he   said.      "  The; 
t  die  any  quicker  in  water  than  on  their  roots.     An 
les,  they  look  nice  in  a  bowl  —  they  look  jolly. 
only  call  a  thing  a  corpse  because  it  looks  corpM 

Whether  it  is  one  or  not?"  she  argued. 

It  is  n't  one  to  me.     A  dead  flower  is  n't  a  corpse  q 

wer." 

,ara  now  ignored  him. 

And  even  so  —  what  right  have  you  to  pull  them?' 

asked. 

Because  I  like  them,  and  want  them  —  and  there  \ 

ty  of  them." 

And   that  is    sufficient?" 

Yes.     Why  not?     I  'm  sure  they  'd  smell  nice  in  youi 

1  in  Nottingham." 

And  I   should  have   the  pleasure   of  watching  thenfl 

But  then  —  it  does  not  matter  if  they  do  die." 
■hereupon  he  left  her,   and   went   stooping  ovev  tW 
ps    of   tangled    flowers    which  t\iick\^    s^TroNsXca.  Vl^oa 
like  pale,  luminous    foam-clots.      MVT\!i.n\  Vift.i  co^ 
'^Gara  was  kneeling,  breathing  some  scatv^.  \Tao^ 
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"  1  tliink,"  said  Miriam,  "  if  you  treat  them  with  reti 
i  you  don't  do  them  any  harm.  It  i&  the  spirit  J' 
pluck  them  in  that  matters." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "But  no,  you  get  'era  because /I 
want  'em,  and  that  'a  all."     He  held  out  his  bunch. 

Miriam  was  silent.     He  picked  some  more. 

"  Look  at  these !  "  he  continued ;  "  sturdy  and  Im 
like  little  trees  and  like  boys  with  fat  legs, 

Clara's  hat  lay  on  the  grass  not  far  ofF.  She  ' 
kneeling,  bending  forward  still  to  smell  the  flowers.  B 
neck  gave  him  a  sharp  pang,  such  a  beautiful  thing,,' 
not  proud  of  itself  just  now.  Her  breasts  swung  slighll 
in  her  blouse.  The  arching  curve  of  her  back  was  Iw" 
tiful  and  strong;    she  wore  no  stays.     Suddenly,  witbai 

r knowing,  he  was   scattering  a  handful   of  cowslips 
wit 


"  Ashes  to  ashes,  and  duat  to  dust, 
If  the  Lord  won't  have  you  the  devil  must." 


The  chill  flowers  fell  on  her  neck.     She  looked  up  atn 
f  with  almost  pitiful,  scared  grey  eyes,  wondering  whiiti 
was  doing.     Flowers  fell  on  her  face,  and  she  shut  hi 
eyes. 

Suddenly,  standing  there  above  her,  he  felt  awkward 
"  I  thought  you  wanted  a  funeral,"  he  said,  ill  at  ell 
Clara  laughed  strangely,  and  rose,  picking  the  i* 
slips  from  her  hair.  She  took  up  her  hat  and  pinnedl 
on.  One  flower  had  remained  tangled  in  her  hair,  i" 
saw,  but  would  not  tell  her.  He  gathered  up  the  flo*'' 
he  had  sprinkled  over  her. 

At  the  edge  of  the  wood  the  bluebells  had  flowed  o" 
into  the  field  and  stood  there  like  flood-water.  But  tW 
were  fading  now.  Clara  strayed  up  to  them.  He  •• 
dered  after  her.     The  bluebells  pleased  him. 

"  Look  how  they  've  come  out  of  the  wood !  "  he  sai* 

Then    she    turned   ■wi^    a   fta.^  ol  -w^trofti.  vd ' 

ffratitude. 

^fc  "5"ps,"  she  smiled,  J 


F 
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ready 
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His  blood  beftt  up. 

"  It  makes  nic  think  of  tlip  wild  men  of  the  woods,  how 
rrified  they  would  be  wlicn  they  got  breast  to  breast 
th  the  open  apace." 

"Do  3'ou  think  they  worcP"  slic  asked. 
"  I    wonder    which    was    more    frightened    among    old 
ihes  —  those  bursting  out  of  their  darkness  < 
ion  all  the  space  of  light,  or   those  from  the  open  tip- 
eing  into  the  forests," 

"  I  should  think  the  second,"  she  answered. 
"Yes,  you  do  feel  like  one  of  the  open  space  sort,  ■ 
g  to  force  yourself  into  the  dark,  don't  you?" 
"How  should  I  know?"  she  answered  queerly. 
The  conversation  ended  there. 

The  evening  was  deepening  over  the  earth.  AlreaaJ 
e  valley  was  full  of  shadow.  One  tiny  square  of  light 
>od  opposite  at  Crosslcigh  Bank  Farm.  Brightness 
>E  swimming  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Miriam  came  up 
'wly,  her  face  in  her  big,  loose  bunch  of  flowers,  walking 
Ide-deep  through  the  scattered  froth  of  the  cowslips, 
jond  her  the  trees  were  coming  into  shape,  all  shadow. 
"  Shall  we  go?  "  she  asked. 

And  the  three  turned  awaj.  They  were  all  silent. 
ling  down  the  path  they  could  see  the  light  of  home 
•ht  across,  and  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill  a  thin  dark 
bline  with  little  lights,  where  the  colliery  village  touched 
s  sky. 

'*  It  has  been  nice,  has  n't  it?  "  he  asked.  h 

Kliriam  murmured  assent.     Clara  was  silent.  ^H 

'*  Don't  you  think  so?  "  he  persisted.  ^H 

But  she  walked  with  her  head   up,   and   still  did  no^^ 
awer.      He  could  tell  by  the  way  she  moved,  as  if  she 
I  n*t  care,  that  she  suffered. 

At   this  time  Paul   took  his   mother  to  Lincola.     Sfca 
s  bright  and  enthusiastic  as  ever,  but  a.a  \vft  s.a.\.  o^^*^ 
e  her  in  the  railway  carriage,  she  seemeA  Vo  \ooV  ^t«** 
had  a  mamentnrv  sensation    as    il    sV\«   -wctc  '^^'^V^ 
mitom  him.      Then   he   wanted   to    gtt   W\A  «%■ 
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to  fasten  her,   almost   to   cliain  her.     He   I'elt  he  n 
keep  hold  of  her  with  his  hand. 

Thej  drew  near  to  the  city.     Both  were  at  the  wiodol 
looking  for  the  cathedral. 

"There  slif  is,  mother!"  he  cried. 

They  saw  tJie  great  cathedral  lying  couchant  abt 
plain. 

"  Ah !  "  she  exclaimed.     "  So  she  is !  " 

He  looked  at  his  mother.    Her  blue  eyes  were  « 
the  cathedral  quietly.     She  seemed  again  to  be 
him.      Something   in   the   eternal   repose   of   the 
cathedral,  blue  and  noble  against  the  sky,  was  i 
in  her,  something  of  the  fatality.     What  was,  wat.    Wiil 
all  his  young  will  ho  could  not  alter  it.     He  saw  her  fw 
the  skin  still  fresh  and  pink  and  downy,  but  crowVW  h 
near  her  eyes,  her  eyelids   steady,  sinking  a  little,  b" 
mouth  always  closed  with  disillusion;    and  there  ffaso*  Hi 
her  the  same  eternal  look,  as  if  she  knew   fate  at  l»*  Ir 
He  beat  against  it  with  all  the  strength  of  his  soul. 

"  Look,  mother,  how  big  she  is  above  the  tow  ii; 
Think,  there  are  streets  and  streets  below  her!  Shelw^  m 
bigger  than  the  city  altogether."  ^ 

"  So  she  does !  "  exclaimed  his  mother,  breaking  ^W  ' 
into  life  again.  But  he  liad  seen  her  sitting,  lookn  it. 
steady  out  of  the  window  at  the  cathedral,  her  face  sS  | 
eyes  fixed,  reflecting  the  relentlessness  of  life.  AnJ  W  ^ 
crow's-feet  near  her  eyes,  and  her  mouth  shut  so  ll*™  ^ 
made  him  feel  he  would  go  mad. 

They  ate  a  meal  that  she  considered  wildly  extravng*  '• 

"  Don't  imagine  I  like  it,"  she  said,  as  she  ate  W  (i 
cutlet.  "I  don't  like  it,  I  really  don't!  Just  (ftin*"  ^■■ 
your  money  wasted!  "  '' 

"  You  never  mind  my  money,"  he  said.  "  You  fo'P  ' 
I  'm  a  fellow  taking  his  girl  for  an  outing."  " 

And  he  bought  her  some  blue  violets,  I 

"Stop  it  at  once,  sir',*'  sW  ccunwvwviei.    "■%.«<«  V 

I  do  HP"  y 

IMTon  Ve  got  nothing  to  Ao,     S\,w&  *Vv\N 
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Ind  in  the  middle  of  High  Street  he  stuck  the  flowers 

ler  coiit. 

'  An  old  thing  like  me !  "  she  said,  snifBng. 

■  You  see,"  he  said,   "  I  want  people  to   think  Wi 

'ul  swells.     So  look  ikey." 

'  I  '11  jowl  jour  head,"  she  laughed. 

'Strut!"  he  commanded.      "Be  a  fantail  pigeon, 

t  took  him  an  hour  to  get  her  through  the  street. 

od  above  Glory  Hole,  she   stood  before   Stone  Bi 

stood  everywhere,  and  exclaimed. 
\.  man  came  up,  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  to  her, 
'  Can  I  show  you  the  town,  madam  ?  " 
'  No,  thank  you,"  she  answered.  "  I  've  got  my  son." 
Then  Paul  was  cross  with  her  for  not  answering  with 
re  dignity. 

'  You   go    away   with   you !  "    she    exclaimed,      "  Ha ! 
,t  's   the  Jew's    House.      Now,  do  you   remember   that 
;ure,  Taul  —  ?  " 
Jut  she  could  scarcely  climb  the  cathedral  liill.     He 

not  notice.  Then  suddenly  he  found  her  unable  to 
ak.  He  took  her  into  a  little  public-house,  where  she 
ted. 

'  It 's  nothing,"  she  said.  "  My  heart  is  only  a  bit 
;   one  must  expect  it." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  looked  at  her.  Again  his  heart 
I  crushed  in  a  hot  grip.  He  wanted  to  cry,  he  wanted 
^mash  things  in  fury. 

rhey  set  off  again,  pace  by  pace,  so  slowly.  And 
ry  step  seemed  like  a  weight  on  his  chest.  He  felt  as 
lis  heart  would  burst.  At  last  they  came  to  the  top. 
I  stood  enchanted,  looking  at  the  castle  gate,  looking 
the  cathedral  front.  She  had  quite  forgotten  herself. 
'Now  this  is  better  than  I  thought  it  could  be!"  she 
^d. 

4ut  he  hated  it.  Everywhere  he  ioWovjed  Vet,  Vto^*^- 
.  They  sat  together  in  the  cathedra\.  TV^-g  a-V^^^*^' 
|tfe*eJT^ee  in  the  choir.     She  was  tvmVA.  .^^ 

■fe'ose  a  is  oren  to  anybody?  "   =-Ve  aaVtA^J 
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"  Yes,"  he  replied.      "  Do  you  think  thcj  M  have  H 
damned  check  to  stnd  us  away." 

"  Well,  I  'm  sure,"  she  exclaimed,  "  they  would  if  th(  il'i 
heard  your  language."  'f 

Her  faec  seemed  to  shine  again  with  joy   and  peai 
during  the  service.     And  nil  the  time  he  was  wantmgt    ' 
rage  and  smash  things  and  cry.  ' 

AfteiTvards,  when  they  were  leaning  over  the  wall,  loot  ' 
ing  at  the  town  helow,  he  blurted  suddenly :  pi 

"Why  can't  a  man  have  a  yowng  mother?  What  I  ' 
she  old  for?  "  '■ 

"  Well,"  his  mother  laughed,  "  she  can  scarcely  hdf  '' 

it." 

"  And  why  was  n't  I  the  oldest  son?  Look  —  they  S4]l' 
the  young  ones  have  the  advantage  —  but  look,  iAfj  hafl 
the  young  mother.  You  should  have  had  nie  for  yool 
eldest  son." 

"/  didn't  arrange  it,"  she  remonstrated.  "  Come  to  | 
consider,  you  're  as  much  to  blame  as  me." 

He  turned  on  her,  white,  his  eyes  furious. 

"  What    are   you   old   for ! "   he   said,    mad    with  hii 
impotence.      "  Why    can't    you    walk?      Why    can' 
come  with  me  to  places?  " 

"  At  one  time,"  she  replied,  "  I  could  have  run  up 
hill  a  good  deal  better  than  you." 

"  What 's  the  good  of  that  to  met "  he  cried,  hitt^ 
his  fist  on  the  wall.  Then  he  became  plaintive.  "ItV 
too  bad  of  you  to  be  ill.  Little,  it  is  —  " 

"  111 !  "  she  cried.  "  I  'm  a  bit  old,  asd  you  '11  have  to 
put  up  with  it,  that 's  all." 

They  were  quiet.  But  it  was  as  much  as  they  coulii 
bear.  They  got  jolly  again  over  tea.  As  they  sat  bj 
Brayford,  watching  the  boats,  he  told  her  about  CUi* 
His  mother  asked  him  innumerable  questions, 

"Then    who  does  she  live  with?" 

"  With  her  mother,  on  B\ue\ie\\  "itW, 
"And  have  they  enougVi  to  Vet?  Wetol^ 
"/  doD't   tliink'so.     1  tkinVtW^  io  \ aw 
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rAnd  wherein  lies  her  charm,  my  hoy?  " 

don't  know  that  slie  's  charming,  mother.  But 
I's  nice.  And  she  seems  straight,  you  know  —  not  a 
■  deep,  not  a  bit." 

TBiit  she  's  a  good  deal  older  than  you." 
p  She 's  thirty,  I'm  going  of  twenty-three." 

haven't  to!d  me  what  you  like  her  for." 
If  Because  I  don't  know  —  a  sort  of  defiant  way  she 't 
I — a  sort  of  angry  way." 

Morel    considered.      She    would   have   been    glad 

for  her  son  to   fall  in  love  with  some  womai^  who 

'ould  —  she  did  not  know  what.     But  he  fretted  so,  got 

*0    furious    suddenly,    and    again    was    melancholic.      She 

wished  he  knew  some  nice  woman —      She  did  not  know 

-♦*hat  she  wished,  but  left  it  vague.     At  any  rate  she  was 

-  not  hostile  to  the  idea  of  Clara, 

Annie,  too,  was  getting  married.     Leonard  had  gone 
'  away   to   work  in  Birmingham.      One  week-end  when  he 
was  home  she  had  said  to  him : 

"  You  don't  look  very  well,  mj  lad." 

"I    dunno,"    he    said.      "I    feel    anyhow    or   nohow, 

rHe  called  her  "  ma  "  already  in  his  boyish  fashion, 
"Are  you  sure  they  're  good  lodgings?  "  she  asked. 
"Yes  —  yes.      Only— it's   a  winder   when   you  have 
to  pour  your  own  tea  out  —  an'  nobody  to  grouse  if  you 
team  it  in  your  saucer  and  sup  it  up.    It  somehow  takes 
a'  the  taste  out  of  it." 
Mrs.  Morel  laughed. 
"  And  so  it  knocks  you  upp  "  she  said. 
"  I  dunno.     I  want  to  get  married,"  he  blurted,  twist- 
ing his  fingers  and  looking  down  at  his  boots.    There  was 
a    silence. 

"  But,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  thought  you  said  you  'd  wa^ 
another  year." 

"  Yes,  I  did  say  so,"  he  replied  atub'boni.'^ . 
Again  she  considered. 
^fAndjrou  know,"  she  said,  "  Annie ■"»  a  VA  fAi 
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"  Ay,  they  all  say  that,  my  lad.     You  've  not  met  th 
one  yet.     Only  wait  a  year  or  two." 

"  But  I  shan't  marry,  mother.     I  shall  live  wfth  jnsi 
and  we  '11  have  a  servant." 

"  Ay,  my  lad,  it 's  easy  to  talk.     We  '11  see  whai  tli 
time  comes." 

"  What  time?    I  'm  nearly  twenty-three." 

"  Yes,  you  're  not  one  that  would  marry  young, 
in  three  years'  time  —  " 

"  I  shall  be  with  you  just  the  same," 

"  We  'II  see,  my  boy,  we  '11  see.'' 

"  But  you  don't  want  me  to  marry?  " 

"  I  should  n't  like  to  think  of  you  going  through  joufi 
life  without  anybody  to  care  for  you  and  do  —  m 

"  And  you  think  I  ought  to  marry  ?  " 

"  Sooner  or  later  every  man  ought." 

"But  you'd  rather  it  were  later." 

"  It   would  be   hard  —  and  very   hard.      It 's  as  tliJj 
say; 


> 


'  *  A  son 's  my  son  till  he  takes  hio?  a  wjfi*. 
But  my  daughter  'b  my  daughter  -Z^a  wnoie  of  her  life.' " 


*'  And  you  think  I  'd  let  a  wife  take  me  from  yva? 

"  Well,  you  would  n't  ask  her  to  marry  your  moth* 
as  well  as  you,"  Mrs.  Morel  smiled. 

"  She  could  do  what  she  liked ;    she  would  n't  have  t» 
interfere." 

"  She  would  n't  —  till  she  'd  got  you  —  and  then  you* 
see," 

"  I  never  will  see.      I  '11  »«!Ver  marry  while  I  've  g^ 
you  —  I  won't." 

*'  But  I  should  n't  like  to  leave  you  with  nobody.  fJ 
boy,"  she  cried. 

"  You  're   not   going   to    leave  me.      What   are  Ji*' 

Fi/tj-tbree  i    I'll  give  you  till  Bjiv-t^ty-rive.     There  J* 

are,  I'm  fat  and  forty-lour.    T^usn.  VW  t&wt^  ^^ 

body.      See !  " 

His  mother  sat  and  laughed. 
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'Go  to  bed,"  she  said  —  "go  to  bed." 
'  And  we  '11  have  a  pretty  house,  you  and  me,  and  a 
I'ant,  and   ft  '11   be  just   all  Tight.      I   s'U   perhaps  be 
1  with  my  painting." 

'  Will  you  go  to  bed !  "  ^^ 

'  And  then  you  s'll  have  a  pony-carnage.     See  youtf^B 
'  —  a  little  Queen  Victoria  trotting  round."  ^H 

'  I  tell  you  to  go  to  bed,"  she  laughed.  ^^| 

Je  kissed  her  and  went.    His  plans  for  the  future  were 
ays  the  same. 

Ars.  Morel  sat  brooding  —  about  her  daughter,  about 
il,  about  Arthur.  She  fretted  at  losing  Annie,  The 
lily  was  very  closely  bound.  And  she  felt  she  must 
'  now,  to  be  with  her  children.  Life  was  so  rich  for 
.  Paul  wanted  her,  and  so  did  Arthur,  Arthur  never  ■ 
w  how  deeply  he  loved  her.  He  was  a  creature  of  the 
nent.  Never  yet  had  he  been  forced  to  realize  himself. 
;  army  had  disciplined  his  body,  but  not  his  soul.  He 
I  in  perfect  health  and  very  handsome.  His  dark, 
tirous  hair  sat  close  to  his  smallish  head.  There  was 
lething  childish  about  his  nose,  something  almost  girl- 
about  his  dark  blue  eyes.  But  he  had  the  full  red 
ith  of  a  man  under  his  brown  moustache,  and  his  jaw 
I  strong.  It  was  his  father's  mouth;  it  was  the  nose 
'.  eyes  of  her  own  mother's  people  —  good-looking, 
.k-principled  folk.  Mrs.  Morel  was  anxious  about  him. 
!e  he  had  really  run  the  rig  he  was  safe.  But  how 
would  he  go? 

!?he  army  had  not  really  done  htm  any  good.     He  re- 
ted  bitterly  the  authority  of  the  petty   officers.      He 
ed  having  to  obey  as  if  he  were  an  animal.     But  he 
too  much  sense  to  kick.     So  he  turned  his  attention 
getting  the  best  out  of  it,      He  could  sing,  he  was  a 
n-companion.       Often  he  got  into   sctapts,  \ft\V.  "ill^e.^ 
e   the   manlj  scrapes    that    are   easW'j    con4tn\«^-     ^"^ 
nade  a.  good  time  out  of  it,  whilst  \i\s  acVi-TC's.^ecN.  -«^' 
ippression.     He  trusted  to  hia  good  \ooVft  aTL*.  Vw»: 
Sgure,  his  refinement,    his    decent    ednc&t\o-n.  ^B 
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Kim  most  of  wli;it  lie  wfint<;d,  and  he  was  not  disappoini 
BjTet  he  was  restless.  Something  seemed  to  gnaw  I 
Ihsidc.  He  was  never  still,  he  was  never  alone.  With 
Ktothcr  he  was  rather  humble.  Paul  lit-  ndmii'ed  antllff 
u&d  despised  nlightly.  And  Paul  admired  and  loved  i 
Hespiscd  him  slightly. 

B     Airs.  Morel  had  had  a,   few  pounds  left  to  her  bj  1 
fiifather,  and  she  deeided  to  buy  her  son  out  of  the  art 
He  was  wild  with  joy.     Now  he  was  like  a  lad  takiilj 
holiday. 

He  had  always  been  fond  of  Beatrice  Wyld,  and  dw 
his  furlough  he  picked  up  with  her  again.  She  i 
stronger  and  bettor  in  hoalth.  The  two  often  went  k 
walks  together,  Arthur  taking  her  arm  in  soldier's  f* 
ion,  rather  stiffly.  And  she  came  to  play  the  piano  wfn 
he  sang.  Then  Arthur  would  unhook  his  tunic  coll 
He  grew  flushed,  his  eyes  were  bright,  he  sang  in  a  m* 
tenor.  Afterwards  they  sat  together  on  the  sofa, 
seemed  to  flaunt  his  body:  she  was  aware  of  him  bo 
the  strong  chest,  tlie  sides,  the  thighs  in  their  close-fitt 
trousers. 

He  liked  to  lapse  into  the  dialect  when  he  talked  to): 
I'She  would  sometimes  smoke  with  him.     Occasionally 
would  only  take  a  few  whiffs  of  his  cigarette. 

"  Nay,"  he  said  to  her  one  evening,  when  she  read 
llor  his  cigarette.     "  Nay,  tha  doesna.     I  'U  gi'e  the 
moke  kiss  if  ter  's  a  mind," 
"  I  wanted  a  whiff,  no  kiss  at  all,"  she  answered, 
"  Well,  an'  tha  s'lt  ha'e  a  whiff,"  he  aaid,  "  along"' 

[  want  a  draw  at  thy  fag,"  she  cried,  snatching 
^the  cigarette  between  his  lips. 

He  was  sitting  with  his  shoulder  touching  her.   ' 
■was  small  and  quick  as  lightning.    He  just  escaped. 
"I  'II  gi'c  thee  a  smoke  kiaa,"  h«  eaid. 
"Tha'rt    a    knivey  nuisance,   Xrt.3  'Nlo^'i.r   *«-« 
sitting  back. 
^** Ha'o  a  .smoke  kiss?  " 
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The  soldier  leaned  forward  to  her,  smiling.   His   face 
as  near  hers. 

"  Shonaa !  "  she  replied,  turning  away  her  head. 
He  took  a  draw  at  his  cigarette,  and  pursed  up  his 
outh,  and  put  his  lips  close  to  her.  His  dark-brown 
opped  moustache  stood  out  like  a  brush.  She  looked 
;  the  puckered  crimson  lips,  then  suddenly  snatched  the 
garette  from  his  fingers  and  darted  away.  He,  leaping 
:ter  her,  seized  the  comb  from  her  back  hair.  She 
irned,  threw  the  cigarette  at  him.  He  picked  it  up,  put 
ig  his  mouth,  and  sat  down. 

"  Nuisance  !  "   she   cried.      "  Give  me  my   comb !  " 
She  was  afraid  that  her  hair,  speciaUy  done  for  1 
>uld    come    down.      She    stood    with    her    ]iands    to   . 
Ad.     He  hid  the  comb  between  his  knees 
"  I  've  non  got  it,"  he  said. 

The  cigarette  trembled  between  his  lips  with  laughti 
he  spoke. 
"  Xiiar !  "  she  said. 

**  'S  true  as  I  'm  here !  "  he  laughed,  showing  his  hands. 
"  You  brazen  imp !  "  she  exclaimed,  rufihing  ttnd  scuffling 
C  the  comb,  which  he  had  under  his  knees.  As  she 
tstled  with  him,  pulling  at  his  smooth,  tight-covered 
ees,  he  laughed  till.he  lay  back  on  the  sofa  shaking  with 
ighter.  The  cigarette  fell  from  his  mouth,  almost 
igeing  his  throat.  Under  his  delicate  tan  the  blood 
shed  up,  and  he  laughed  till  his  blue  eyes  were  blinded, 
I  throat  swollen  almost  to  choking.  Then  he  sat  ub 
atrice  was  putting  in  her  comb. 
••  Tha  tickled  me,  Beat,"  he  said  thickly. 
Eiike  a  flash  her  small  white  hand  went  out  and  smackec 
■  face.  He  started  up,  glaring  at  her.  They  stared  at 
-h  other.  Slowly  the  flush  mounted  her  cheek,  she 
i>pped  her  eyes,  tlicn  her  head.  He  sat  down  sMftA."^. 
e  went  into  the  scullery  to  adjust  Viet  V»a.\T.  \tv  y^'vj'*-'"^ 
ijv  ahe  shed  a  few  tears,  she  did  not  Vtvow  wVio.'^.  i'iT- 
iVAen  she  retttrned  she  was  pursed  Mp  c\ose,  ^^"^^ 
onJjr  a  nim  over  her  fire.      Hr,  wH\\  ruVfteA  "ttsJctt^ 
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^_      "No!"    she    flashed,    turning    to    EJgar. 
^ouch,  did  1?     Wasn't   I  clear?" 

'•  1  could  n't  sti^,"  laughed  Edgar. 

None  of  them  could  say. 

"  But  jou  touched,"  said  Paul.     "  You  're  1 

"  I  did  not  toucli !  "  she  cried. 

"  As  plain  as  anything,"  said  Paul. 

"  Box  his  ears  fur  me  !  "  she  cried  to  Bdgar. 

"  Nay,"  Edgar  laughed.  "  I  dare  n't.  You  musl 
yourself." 

"  And  nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  you  torn 
laughed  Paul. 

She  was  furious  with  him.  Her  little  triumph  1 
these  lads  and  men  was  gone.  She  had  forgotten  1 
in  the  game.     Now  he  was  to  humble  her. 

"  I  think  you  are  despicable !  "  she  said. 

And  again  he  laughed,  in  a  way  that  tortured  M 

"  And  I  knew  you  could  n't  jump  that  heap,"  he  t 

She  turned  lier  back  on  him.  Yet  everybody  cou 
that  the  only  person  she  listened  to,  or  was  conscio 
was  he,  and  he  of  her.  It  pleased  the  men  to  se 
battle  between  them.     But  Miriam  was  tortured. 

Paul  could  choose  the  lesser  in  place  of  the  highe 
saw.  He  could  be  unfaithful  to  himself,  unfaithful 
real,  deep  Paul  Morel.  There  was  a  danger  of  h 
coming  frivolous,  of  his  running  after  his  satisfy 
like  any  Arthur,  or  like  his  father.  It  made  Miriam 
to  think  that  ho  should  throw  away  his  soul  foi 
flippant  traffic  of  triviality  with  Clara.  She  wall 
bitterness  and  siionce,  while  the  other  two  rallied 
other,  and  Paul  sported.  . 

And  afterwards,  he  would  not  own  it,  but  he  was  i 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  prostrated  himself  before  U\ 
I     Then  again  he  rebelled. 

"It  'a    not    reIigio\ia    to  be   Tell^ous,"    he   said. 

reckon  a   crow  is   religiov\s  -wben  \\,  WAa  a.tt'aw'is 

But  it  only  dops  it  because  A  iee\a  "AsA^  f«T\«iN| 

it  'agoing,  not  because  "it  thVnUa\\.'w'Q'i^'&%''W| 
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But  Miriam  knew  that  one  should  be  religious  in  everj- 
ing,  httve  God,  whatever  God  might  be,  present  in  every- 
aag. 

"I  don't  believe  God  knows  such  a  lot  about  Himself," 

*  cried.  "  God  does  n't  Iciww  things,  He  is  things.  And 
'ra  sure  He  's  not  soulful," 

And  then  it  seemed  to  her  that  Paul  was  arguing  God 
K  to  his  own  side,  because  he  wanted  his  own  way  and 
B  own  pleasure.  There  was  a  long  battle  between  him 
kd  her.  He  was  utterly  unfaithful  to  her  even  in  her 
|Ri  presence;  then  he  was  ashamed,  then  repentant; 
'  1  he  hated  her,  and  went  off  again.  Those  were  the 
recurring  conditions. 

!  fretted  him  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul.  There  she 
^ined  —  sad,  pensive,  a  worshipper.  And  he  caused 
»  sorrow.  Half  the  time  he  grieved  for  her,  half  the 
Ice  he  hated  her.  She  was  his  conscience ;  and  he  felt, 
enehow,  he  had  got  a  conscience  that  was  too  much  for 
m,  He  could  not  leave  her,  because  in  one  way  she  did 
ild  the  best  of  him.  He  could  not  stay  with  her  because 
&  did  not  take  the  rest  of  him,  which  was  three-quarters. 
'  he  chafed  himself  into  rawness  over  her. 
\Vlien  she  was  twenty-one  he  wrote  her  a  letter  wl 
laid  only  have  been  written  to  her. 

"'May  I  speak  of  our  old,  worn  love,  this  last  time- 
too,  is  changing,  is  it  not?  Say,  has  not  the  body 
^at  love  died,  and  left  you  Its  invulnerable  soul?  You 
^,  I  can  give  you  a  spirit  love,  I  have  given  it  you  this 
*g,  long  time;  but  not  embodied  passion.  See,  you 
^  a  nun.  I  have  given  you  what  I  would  give  a  holy 
tl — as  a  mystic  monk  to  a  mystic  nun.  Surely  you 
'■eem  it  best.     Yet  you  regret  —  no,  have  regretted  — 

*  other.     In  all  our  relations  no  body  enters.    \.  io  "citiV 
^   to  you   through   the   senses  —  ta\\\e-c   ^tt^-a^  "^^ 
''*it.     That  Is  n-by  we  cannot  love  m  ttve  coti«s\ot>-  *^^ 
Ipa  ia  not  an  everyday  affection.     As  ^jtt  ■««  ».xe  "«^^ 
I  to  lire  aide  by  side  with  one  anot\\eT  vjo«VA^*Jj| 
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fill,  for  Gomchow  with  you  I  cannot  long  be  trivial,  U  ^^ 

you  know,  to  be  always  beyond  tJiis  mortal  state  *w  ^  ^ 

be  to  lose  it.     If  people  marry,  they  must  live  togelh  ^^  ^ 

as  affectionate  liumans,  wlio  may  be  coramonplaw  "f  ^j/ 

each  other  without  feeling  awkward  — not  as  two  sod  j. 
So  I  feel  it.  ' 

"  Ought  I  to  send  this  letter  —  I  doubt  it.     But  tlM 
—  it  is  beat  to  understand.     Au  revoir." 


^1 


Miriam  read  this  letter  twice,  after  which  she 
up.  A  year  later  she  broke  the  seal  to  show  her 
the  letter. 

"You  are  a  nun  —  you  are  a  nun."  The  words** 
into  her  heart  again  and  again.  Nothing  he  ever  iui 
said  had  gone  into  her  so  deeply,  fixedly,  like  a  mort' 
wound. 

She  answered  two  days  after  the  pai  ty. 

*' '  Our  intimacy  would  havebeen  all-beautiful  but  for« 
little  mistake,'  "  she  quoted.     "  Was  the  mistake  mint'' 

Almost  immediately  lie  replied  to  her  from  NottinghW 
sending  her  at  the  same  time  a  little  "  Omar  Khayj^. 

**  I  am  glad  you  answered ;  you  are  so  calm  and  nstuK 
you  put  me  to  shame.     What  a  ranter  I  am!     We" 

often  out   of  sympathy.      But  in  fundamentals  we  B»! 
always  be  together,  I  think. 

"  I  must  thank  you  for  your  sympathy  with  my  p^'" 
ing  and  drawing.  Many  a  sketch  is  dedicated  to  .W 
I  do  look  forward  to  your  criticisms,  which,  to  my  ^^ 
and  glory,  are  always  grand  appreciations.  It  is  a  W 
joke,  that.     Au  revoir." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of  Paul's  la* 
affair.  He  was  now  about  twenty-three  years  oldi " 
though  still  virgin,  the  aex  instinct  that  Miriam  ^ 
over-refined  for  so  long  t\o^  gte"*  v*-^^''^^^  "^ 
Often,  aa  he  talked  to  CWra.  T>a'«ft%,  cKma  'CnA^' 
2g  and  guickening  o£  his  Uooi,  tiwA  -gftwi&M " 
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the  breast,  as  if  something  were  alive  there,  a 
f  or  a  new  centre  of  consciousness,  warning  him 
oner  or  later  he  would  have  to  ask  one  woman  or 
r.  But  he  belonged  to  Miriam.  Of  that  she  was 
lly  sure  that  he  allowed  her  right. 


"1  ?I  rHEN  he  waa  twenty-three  years  old  Paul  senti 
T  V  a  landscape  to  the  winter  exhibition  at  Nottingha 
Castle.  Miss  Jordan  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  intereit| 
him,  had  invited  him  to  her  house,  where  he  met  otliB 
artists.     He  was  beginning  to  grow  ambitious. 

One  morning  the  postmnn  came  just  as  he  was  "»^ 
ing  in  the  scullery.     Suddenly  he  heard  a  wild  noise 
his   mother.      Rushing   into   the   kitchen,   he    found 
standing  on   the    hearthrug  wildly   waving   a    letter 
crying  "Hurrah!"   as   if    she   had  gone   mad. 
shocked  and  frightened. 

"Why,  mother!"  he  exclaimed. 

She  flew  to  him,  flung  her  arms  round  him  for 
then  waved  the  letter,  crying: 

"  Hurrah,  my  boy !    I  knew  we  should  do  it ! ' 

He  was  afraid  of  her  —  the  small,  severe  w( 
greying  hair  suddenly  bursting  out  in  such  frenzy.   1* 
postman  came  nmning  back,  afraid  something  had  1 
peiied.    They  saw  Iiis  tipped  cap  over  the  short  curt 
Mrs.  Morel  rushed  to  the  door. 

"  His  picture  's  got  first  prize,  Fred,"  she  cried,  "U 
is  Bold  for  twenty  guineas." 

"My   word,   that's   something  like!"   said  the  J 
postman,  whom  they  had  known  all  his  life. 

"  And  Major  Moreton  has  bought  it !  "  she  cried.     _  , 

"It   looks   like   meanin'    something,    that   does,  SW   |> 
Morel,"  said  the  postman,  his  blue  eyes  bright.    Hf" 
fflad  to  have  brought  auth  a  lucky  letter.     Mrs.  " 
Went  indoors  and  sat  dowT\,  ^.tewWiov^.    "Vw^iR 
Jost  she  might  have  mi8rea.d  'theVt't«,Ka\- 


;ed  after  all.     He  scrutinized  it  once,  twice. 

ne   convinced   it  was   true.      Then  he   sat  dowD,   hi 

:  beating  with  joy. 

Jother  I  "  he  exclaimed. 

)id  n't  I  sfl^  we  should  do  it ! "  she  said,  pretendin 

'as  not  crying. 

'.  took  the  kettle  off  the  fire  and  mashed  the  tea. 

fou  didn't  think,  mother — "  he  began  tentatively 

*fo,  my  son  —  not  so  much  —  but  I  expected  a  goo< 

lut  not  so  much,"  he  said, 
^o  —  no  —  but  I  knew  we  should  do  it." 
id  then  she  recovered  her  composure,  apparently  b 
He  sat  with  his    shirt  turned  back,   showing  hi 
g  throat  almost  like  a  girl's,  and  the  towel   in  ] 
,  his  hair  sticking  up  wet. 

Twenty    guineas,    mother!      That's    just    what    yoi 
id  to  buy  Arthur  out.     Now  you  needn't  borroi 

It  '11  just  do." 
ndeod,  I  shan't  take  it  all,*'  she  said. 
Jut  why?" 
Jecause  I  shan't." 

Veil  —  you  liave  twelve  pounds,  I  'H  have  nine." 
ley  cavilled  about  sharing  the  twenty  guineas. 
id   to    take   only   the   five   pounds   she  needed. 
I  not  hear  of  it.      So   they  got  over  the  stress  ( 
on  by  quarrelling. 

)rel  came  home  at  night  from  the  pit,  saying: 
riiey  tell  me  Paul 's  got  first  prize  for  his  pictur^ 
iold  it  to  Lord  Henry  Bcntley  for  fifty  pound." 
>h,  what  stories  people  do  tell !  "  she  cried, 
la! "  he  answered.     "  I  said  I  wor  sure  it  wor  a  liQ 
iiey  said  tha  'd  told  Fred  Hodgkisson." 
is  if  I  would  tell  him  such  stuff !  " 
la !  "  assented  the  miner, 
I  he  was  disappointed  nevertheless. 
!■*  true  lie  has  got  the  first  prize,"  Ba.Vd'iAx*-^ 
^Kej-  sat  heavily  in  his  chair.  '^'~ 
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"  Has  he,  beguy !  "  he  exclaimed.  ^H 

He  stared  across  the  room  flsedly, 

"But  as  for  fifty  pounds  ^ — such  nonsense!" 
was  silent  awliile.  "  Major  Mortlon  bought  it  for  I 
guineas,  that 's  true." 

"  Twenty  guineas !    Tha  niver  says !  "  exclaimed '. 

"  Yes,  and  it  was  worth  it." 

"Ay!"  he  said.  "I  don't  misdoubt  it.  But  t 
guineas  for  a  bit  of  a  paintin'  as  he  knocked  off 
hour  or  two! " 

He  was  silent  with  conceit  of  hia  son.  Mrs. 
sniffed,  as  if  it  were  nothing. 

"And  when  does  he  handle  th'  money?"  aske 
collier. 

"  That  I  could  n't  teU  you.  When  the  picture  i 
home,  I  suppose." 

There  was  silence.  MoT'el  stared  at  the  sugar 
instead  of  eating  his  dinner.  His  black  arm,  wil 
hand  all  gnarled  with  work,  lay  on  the  table.  Hi 
pretended  not  to  see  him  rub  the  back  of  his  hand 
his  eyes,  nor  the  smenr  in  the  coal-dust  on  his 
face. 

"  Yes,  an'  that  other  lad  'ud  *a  done  as  much  i 
hadna  ha'  killed  'ira,"  h«  said  quietly. 

The  thought  of  William  went  through  Mrs.  Mor 
a  cold  blade.  It  left  her  feeling  she  was  tired,  and ' 
rest. 

Paul  was  invited  to  dinner  at  Mr.  Jordan'^ 
wards  he  said : 

"  Mother,  I  want  an   evening  suit." 

"  Yes,  I  was  afraid  you  would,"  she  said. '  , 
glad.  There  was  a  moment  or  two  of  silence.  "  Tl 
that  one  of  William's,"  she  continued,  "  that  I  knoi 
four  pounds  ten  and  which  he  'd  only  worn  three  tir 

"SAouId  you  like  me  to  wcm  ■\\,,i»o"Oftei¥  "  he  «d 

"Yea.     1   think  it  would  ftt  ■gou — a\.\t*.A.'^ 

7»e  trousers  would  wawt  s\\Qttenm£." 

He    went    upstairs    anA_g^^^^ 
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tiling  down,  he  looked  strange  in  a  flannel  collar  and 
inel    shirt-front,  with  an    evening  coat    and   vest, 
s  rather  large. 

'  The  tailor  can  make  it  right,"  she  said,  smoothing 
id  over  his  shoulder.     "  It 's  beautiful  stuff.     I  nei 
lid  find  in  my  heart  to  let  your  father  wear  the  troj 
s,  and  very  glad  1  am  now." 

iVnd  as  she  smoothed  her  hand  over  the  silk  collar  si 
lught  of  her  eldest  son.  But  thJs  son  was  living  unougii 
ide  the  clothes.  She  passed  her  hand  down  his  back  to 
I  him.  He  was  alive  and  hers.  The  other  was  dead, 
Eie  went  out  to  dinner  several  times  in  his  evening 
Lt  had  been  William's.  Each  time  his  mother's  h< 
5  firm  with  pride  and  joy.  He  was  started  now. 
■ds  she  and  the  children  had  bought  for  William 
his  shirt-front;  he  wore  one  of  William's  dress  shirts. 
it  he  had  an  elegant  figure.  His  face  was  rough,  but 
■rm-looking  and  rather  pleasing.  He  did  not  look  par- 
^ularly  a  gentleman,  but  she  thought  he  looked  quite  a 

He  told  her  everything  that  took  place,  everything  that 
us  said.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been  there.  And  he  was 
'ing  to  introduce  her  to  these  new  friends  who  had 
Tner  at  seven-thirty  in  the  evening. 
"  Go  along  with  you !  "  she  said.  "  What  do  they  want 
know  mc  for?  " 

"  They  do !  "  he  cried  indignantly.     "  If  they  want  to 
ow  me  —  and  they  say  they  do  —  then  they  want  i 
ow  you,  because  you  are  quite  as  clever  as  I  am." 
■'  Go  along  with  you,  child !  "  she  laughed. 
But  she  began  to  spare  her  hands.     They,  too, 
rk-gnarled  now.     The  skin   was   shiny  with   so   much 
t  water,  the  knuckles   rather  swollen.      But  she  began 
be  careful  to  keep  them  out  of  soda.     ^iVe  te^«^X.'i& 
at  they  had  been  —  so  small  and  cx(\\\\s\Ve.      Kvii  ■wV'f^ 
.n/e  insisted  on  her  having  more  aty\\s\\  ^i\.ci'^*^^  "^^  ^ 
age,  she  submitted.      She  even  weivt  so  ia-t  '^^.^^ 
^^Vivetbow  to   be  placed  on  \^ct  VaV^-      ^^p 
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sniffed  in  her  sarcastic  manner,  and  waa  sure  she  laob 

sight.     But  she  looked  a  hidy,  Puul  declared,  as  rmi 
3  Mrs.  Major  Moreton,  and  far,  far  nicer.     The  fami 
was    coming  on.      Only    Morel    remained    unchanged,  i 
..rather,  lapsed  slowly. 

Paul  and  his  mother  now  had  long  diacussion.s  aboi 
life.  Religion  was  fading  into  the  background.  He  b 
shovelled  away  all  the  beliefs  that  would  hamper  hi" 
had  cleared  the  ground,  and  come  more  or  less  to  tin 
bedrock  of  belief  that  one  should  feel  inside  oneself  1« 
right  and  wrong,  and  should  have  the  patience  to  gr»i 
ally  realize  one's  God.     Now  life  interested  him  more, 

"  You  know,"  he  said  to  his  mother,  "  I  don't  wantto 
belong  to  the  well-to-do  middle  class.  I  like  my  comiiJB^ 
people  best,      I  belong  to    the  common  people," 

"  But  if  anyone  else  said  so,  my  son,  would  n't  youK 
in  a  tear!  You  know  you  consider  yourself  equal  to  MI 
gentleman." 

"  In  myself,"  he  answered,  "  not  in  my  class  or  Bl 
tducation  or  my  manners.     But  in  mysell  I  am." 

"  Very  well,  then.  Then  why  talk  about  the  comiiw 
people.'' " 

"  Because  — -  the  difference  between  people  is  n't  in  the 
class,  but  in  themselves.  Only  from  the  middle  clasB 
one  gets  ideas,  and  from  the  common  people  —  life  itsd 
warmth.     You  feel  their  hates  and  loves." 

"  It 's  all  very  well,  ray  boy.  But,  th^i,  why  doo' 
you  go  and  talk  to  your  father's  pals?  " 

"  But  they  're  rather  diiTerent." 

"  Not  at  all.  They  're  the  common  people.  After  l! 
whom  do  you  mix  with  now  —  among  the  common  peojA 
Those  that  exchange  ideas,  like  the  middle  classes.  H 
rest  don't  interest  you." 

"  But  —  there  's  the  life  —  " 

"I  don't  believe  there 'a  a  jot  twore  life  from  Mini 
than  you    could  get  from   an^  eAwcaVei  ^A  —  a     "' 
Moreton.       It    is    you   w\io   are  Btit.\iV;\%V  ^':>\A 
She  Irankiy  wantedUm  to  cVimb Sa\.Q ^-V^ ■««* 
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Pnot  very  difficult,   she  knew.     And  she  wanted 
ne  end  to  marry  a  lady. 

she  began  to  combat  him  in  his  restless  fretting. 
kept  up  his  connection  with  Miriam,  could  neither 
■ee  nor  go  the  whole  length  of  engagement.  And 
jcision  seemed  to  bleed  him  of  his  energy.  More- 
i  mother  suspected  him  of  an  unrecognized  lean- 
ards  Clara,  and,  since  the  latter  was  a  married 
she  wished  he  would  fall  in  love  with  one  of  the 
a  better  station  of  life.  But  he  was  stupid,  and 
'fuse  to  love  or  even  to  admire  a  girl  much,  just 
"le  was  his  social  superior. 
ly,"  said  his  mother  to  him,  "  all  your  clever- 
breaking  away  from  old  things,  and  taking 
our  own  hands,  does  n't  seem  to  bring  jou  much 

iS." 

at  is  happiness !  "  he  cried.     "  It 's  nothing  to 
»w  am  I  to  be  happy?  " 
Jump  question  disturbed  her. 
,t  's  for  you  to  judge,  my  lad.     But  if  you  could 
□ne  good  woman  who  would  make  you  happy  — 
Ubegan  to  think  of  settling  your  life- — when  you 
I  means  —  so  that  you   could  work  without  all 
ling  —  it  would  be  much  better  for  you," 
■owned.      His  mother  caught  him  on   the  raw  of 
Qd  of  Miriam.     He  pushed  the  tumbled  hair  off 
lead,  his  eyes  full  of  pain  and  fire. 
I  mean   easy,   mother,"    he    cried.      "  That 's    a 
lUfhole  doctrine  for  life  —  ease  of  soul  and  physi- 
And  I  do  despise  it." 
>  you !  "  replied  his  mother.    "  And  do  you  call 
e  discontent?  " 
I   don't    care   about    its    divinity.      But   damn 

So  long  as  life  's  full,  it  does  n't  matter      if 
t*B  happy  or  not.     I  'm  afraid  -jqwe  Va.-^^«v'e-** 
»■"  -. 

r  give  it  a  chance,"   s\ie   sbl=i4.     tVet.  w^ 
r  passion  of  grief  over  Kim  broVe  o>i't-         ^ 
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does   matter!'-    she   cried.      "And   you   ought  to 
appy,   you    ought   to   try   to   be  happy,   to    U« 
lajipy.     How  could  1  beur  to  think  your  life  would: 
*;  a  happy  one ! " 

"  Your  own  's  been  bad  enough,  mater,  but  it  hdsi  Im 
left  you  so  much  worse  off  than  the  folk  who  Vein  ui 
■happier.  1  reckon  you  've  done  well.  Aiid  I 
tiame.     Arc  n't  I  well  enough  ofl'P  " 

"  You  're  not,  my  son.     Battle  —  battle  —  and  suft   rit 
";'s  about  all  you  do,  as  far  as  I  can  see."  ho 

"  But  why  not,  my  dear?  I  tcU  you  it 's  the  besl-'^' 
"  It  is  n't.  And  one  ought  to  be  happy,  one  dujU 
By  this  time  Mrs,  Morel  was  trembling  violes' 
Struggles  of  this  kind  often  took  place  between  ll«  *  idi, 
a,  when  she  seemed  to  fight  for  his  very  life  (go*  b 
n  will  to  die.  He  took  her  in  his  arms.  She 
I  and  pitiful. 
I  "  Never  mind,  Little,"  he  murmured.  "  So  biBJ  mi 
^ou  don't  feel  life  's  paltry  and  a  miserable  businffiiii  \ 
pl^st  does  n't  matter,  happiness  or  unhappiiiess." 

She  pressed  him  to  her.  _ 

"  But  I  want  you  to  be  happy,"  she  said  pathetiw 
"Eh,  my  dear ^ say  rather  you  want  me  to  li"', 
Mrs.  Morel  felt  as  if  her  heart  would  break  fot'" 
At  this  rate  she  knew  he  would  not  live.     He  had  ^ 
poignant   carelessness   about  himself,   his    own  suffu"  hi 
his  own  life,  which  is  a  form  of  slow  suicide.     It  al 
broke  her  heart.     With   al!  the  passion   of  her  sW   |,;| 
nature  she  hated  Miriam  for  having  in  this  subtle*'  [,, 
undermined    his    joy.      It    did    not    matter    to   her  H   H, 

k Miriam  could  not  help  it.     Miriam  did  it,  and  slie  W  fi,, 
her. 
,    She  wished  so  much  he  would  fall  in  love  with  al 
equal  to  be  his  mate  —  educated   and  strong.     Bii* 
would  not  look  at  anybody  above  him  in  station. 
seemed  to  like  Mrs.  Dawes.     tA  a.^n-j  To.\e  tUat  feeling 
wholesome.     His  mother  i^ia,^ei  axvi  -9^o."3fti.  \vi\ 
mtJnirrJit  not  be  wastc»\.     'VW\.  «vv*  «\\V«  ^v 
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his  eoul  or  his  righteousness,  but  that  he  might  not 
vasted.  And  while  he  slept,  for  hours  and  hours  shfe 
ight  and  prajed  for  him. 

[e  drifted  away  from  Miriam  imperceptibly,  witho^ 
wing  he  was  going.  Arthur  only  left  the  army  to  \ 
Tied.  The  baby  was  born  six  months  after  his 
ding.  Mrs.  Morel  got  him  a  job  under  the  firm  again, 
:wenty-one  shillings  a  week.  She  furnished  for  him, 
\  the  help  of  Beatrice's  mother,  a  little  cottage  of 
rooms.  He  was  caught  now.  It  did  not  matter  how 
kicked  and  struggled,  he  was  fast.  For  a  time  he 
fed,  was  irritable  with  his  young  wife,  who  loved  him ; 
went  almost  distracted  when  the  baby,  which  was 
cate,  cried  or  gave  trouble.  He  grumbled  for  hours 
lis  mother.  She  only  said,  "  Well,  my  lad,  you  did 
'ourself,  now  you  must  make  the  best  of  it."  And 
1  the  grit  came  out  in  him.  He  buckled  to  work, 
ertook  his  responsibilities,  acknowledged  that  he  be-- 
red  to  his  wife  and  child,  and  did  make  a  good  bei' 
t.  He  had  never  been  very  closely  inbound  into  t" 
ily.  Now  he  was  gone  altogether. 
'he  months  went  slowly  along.  Paul  had  more  or  less 
into  connection  with  the  Socialist,  SuiTragette,  Uni- 
an  people  in  Nottingham,  owing  to  his  acquaintance 
I  Clara.  One  day  a  friend  of  his  and  of  Clara's,  in 
twood,  asked  him  to  take  a  message  to  Mrs,  Dawes, 
went  in  the  evening  across  Sneinton  Market  to  Blue- 
Hill,  He  found  the  house  in  a  mean  little  street 
ed  with  granite  cobbles  and  having  causeways  of  dark 
,  grooved  bricks.  The  front-door  went  up  a  step 
n  off  this  rough  pavement,  where  the  feet  of  the 
sers-by  rasped  and  clattered.  The  brown  paint  on 
door  was  so  old  that  the  naked  wood  showed  between 
rents.  He  stood  on  the  street  below  and  knocked, 
re  came  a  heavy  footstep;  a  large,  s^\A  -wo^wstQ.  ^s^- 
;it  sixty  towered  above  him.  He  YooVcA,  vi^  a-"^  '^'^'^ 
}  the  pavement.  She  had  a  ratVieT  se-vexe  \o.cfc, 
^^nitted  him  into  the  parlour,  wKVcH  ov*^^*^  ^ 
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the  street.  It  was  a  small,  stuffy,  defvinct  room,  o 
mahogany,  and  deathly  enlargements  of  photographs  t 
departed  people  done  in  carbon,  Mrs.  Radford  left  hi 
She  was  stately,  almost  martial.  In  a  moment  Clu 
appeared.  She  flushed  deeply,  and  he  was  covered  *il 
confusion.  It  seemed  as  !f  she  did  not  like  being  di 
covered  in  her  home  circumstances. 

"  I  thought  it  could  n't  be  jour  voice,"  she  said. 

But  she  might  as  well  be  hung  for  a.  eheep  as  for 
Iamb.  She  invited  him  out  of  the  mausoleum  of  a  parloi 
into  the  kitchen. 

That  was  a  little,  darkish  room  too,  but  it  was  Bmot 
ered  in  white  lace.  The  nnother  had  seated  herself  a^ 
by  the  cupboard,  and  was  drawing  thread  from  a  M 
web  of  lace.  A  clump  of  fluff  and  ravelled  cotton  wa» 
her  right  hand,  a  heap  of  three-quarter- inch  lace  lay 
her  left,  whilst  in  front  of  her  was  the  mountain  of  I 
lace  web,  piling  the  hearthrug.  Threads  of  curly  cottt 
pulled  out  from  between  the  lengths  of  lace,  strewed  oi 
the  fonder  and  the  fireplace,  Paul  dared  not  go  fi 
ward,  for  fear  of  treading  on  piles  of  white  stuff. 

On  the  table  was  a  jenny  for  carding  the  lace.  1^ 
was  a  pack  of  brown  cardboard  squares,  a  pack  of  eii 
of  lace,  a  little  box  of  pins,  and  on  the  sofa  lay  a  heapi 
drawn  lace. 

The  room  was  all  lace,  and  it  was  so  dark  and  wai 
that  the  white,  snowy  stuff  seemed  the  more  distinct. 

"  If  you  're  coming  in  you  won't  have  to  mind  t' 
work."  said  Mrs.  Radford.  "  I  know  we  're  about  block 
up.     But  sit  you  down," 

Clara,  much  embarrassed,  gave  him  a  chair  against  t 
Wall  opposite  the  white  heaps.  Then  she  herself  to 
her  place  on  the  sofa,  shamedly, 

"Will  you  drink  a  bottle  of  stout?"  Mrs.   Radtc 
asked.     "  Clara,  get  him  a.  bottle  of  stout." 
He  protested,  but  Mrs.  "RadtoTi  to^w'wA. 
**  Vou    look    as    if   you    co\i\A  Ao  '^^'^'^  ■'■'^" 
"Haven't    you   never    any    moxe   ^~^ 
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"  It  's  only  a  thick  skiH  I  've  got  that  does  n't  show 
le  blood  through,"  he  answered. 

Clara,  ashamed   and  chagrined,  brought  him   a  bottle 

stout  and  a  glass.  He  poured  out  some  of  the  bJack 
uff. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  lifting  the  glass,  "  here  's 

"  And  thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Radford. 

He  took  a  drink  of  stout. 

"  And  light  yourself  a  cigarette,  so  long  as  you  don't 

t  the  house  on  fire,"  said  Mrs.  Radford. 

*'  Thank  you,"  he  replied. 

**  Nay,  you  need  n't  thank  nie,"  she  answered.     "  I  s'll 

glad  to  smell  a  bit  of  smoke  in  tli'  'ouse  again,  A 
use  o'  women  is  as  dead  as  a  house  wi'  no  fire,  to  my 
Inkin'.  I  'm  not  a  spider  as  likes  a  corner  to  myself. 
ike  a  man  about,  if  he  's  only  something  to  snap  at." 
Clara  began  to  work.  Her  jenny  spun  with  a  subdued 
zz;     the  white  lace   hopped    from  between   her    fingers 

to  the  card.  It  was  filled ;  she  snipped  off  the  length, 
d  pinned  the  end  down  to  the  banded  lace.  Then  she 
t  a  new  card  in  her  jenny.  Paul  watched  her.  She 
t  square  and  magnificent.  Her  throat  and  arms  were 
re.  The  blood  still  mantled  below  her  ears;  she  bent 
r  head  in  shame  of  her  humility.  Her  face  was  set  on 
r  work.  Her  arms  were  creamy  and  full  of  life  beside 
e  white  lace ;  her  large,  well-kept  hands  worked  with 
balanced  movement,  as  if  nothing  would  hurry  them, 
e,  not  knowing,  watched  her  all  the  time.  Ho  saw  the 
ch  of  her  neck  from  the  shoulder,  as  she  bent  her  head; 

saw  the  coil  of  dun  hair;  he  watched  her  moving, 
eaming  arms. 

"  I  've  lieard  a  bit  about  you  from  Clara,"  continued 
e  mother.     "  You  're  in  Jordan's,  are  n't  you?  "     She 
■ew  her  lace  unceasing. 
"  Yes." 

"  Ay,  well,  and  I  can  remember  w\\ei\  TWwa.*.  Sot^'*-^ 
tf  to  ask  mf  for  one  of  my  toffies."  .    ,  ^ 

Did  he?  "  laughed  Paul.'     "  And  did  \\c  £c^  ^^*iB 
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Sometimes  he  did,  sometilneB  he  did  n't  —  which.i 
latterly.      For    he's    the    sort    that    takes    all   i 
naught,  he  is  —  or  used  to  be." 

"  I  think  he  's  very  decent,"  said  Paul. 

"  Yes;    well,  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it." 

Mrs.  Radford  looked  across  at  him  steadily.  "!% 
was  something  determined  about  her  that  he  liked.  B 
face  was  falling  loose,  but  her  eyes  were  calm,  and  tit 
was  something  strong  in  her  that  made  it  seem  she  I 
not  old ;  merely  her  wrinkles  and  loose  cheeks  were  i 
anachronism.  She  had  the  strength  and  sang-froid  i 
a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life.  She  continued  drawingtl 
lace  with  slow,  dignified  movements.  The  big  web  ctl 
Up  inevitably  over  her  apron ;  the  length  of  lace  fi 
away  at  her  side.  Her  arms  were  finely  shapen,  in 
glossy  and  yellow  as  old  ivory.  They  had  not  the  peculn 
dull  gleam  that  made  Clara's  so  fascinating  to  him. 

"And  you've  been  going  with  Miriam  Leivers?"'' 
mother  asked  him. 

"  Well  —  "  he  answered. 

"  Yes,  she  's  a  nice  girl,"  she  continued,  "  She 's  va 
nice,  but  she  's  a  bit  too  much  above  this  world  to  m 
my  fancy," 

"  She  is  a  bit  like  that,"  he  agreed. 

"  She  'II  never  be  satisfied  till  she  'a  got  wings  and  t 
fly  over  everybody's  head,  she  won't,"  she  said. 

Clara  broke  in,  and  lie  told  her  his  message.  S 
spoke  humbly  to  him.  He  had  surprised  her  in  t 
drudgery.  To  have  her  humble  made  him  feel  as  if 
were  lifting  his  head  in  expectation. 

"  Do  you  like  jennying?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  can  a  woman  do !  "  she  replied  bitterly. 

"Is  it  sweated?" 

"More  or  less.  Isn't  all  woman's  work?  TW 
another  trick  the  men  have  played,  since  we  force  oi 
selves  into  the  labour  murVe^,." 

"Now    then,   you   shut  up   b.\>o\A  'Cne  wvgft;'   ^jjj 
mother.     "  If  the  women  was  rft  too^*-.  ^^«^  '«n^H 
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^Pcms,  that  'a  what  I  say.      No  man  was  ever  thafl 
1??  me   but   what   he   got  it   back    again.      Not  bdT 
;  they  're  a  lousy  lot,  there  's  no  denying  it," 
But  they  're  all  right  really,  are  n't  they?  "  he  askec 
Well,    they  're    a    bit    dift'orent    from    women," 
-ered. 

Would  you  care  to  be  back  at  Jordan's?  "  he  as 
a. 

I  don't  think  so,"  she  replied.  • 

Ves,  she  would!"  cried  her  mother;  "thank  hes 
I  if  she  could  get  back.  Don't  you  listen  to  hei 
's  for  ever  on  that  'igh  horse  of  hers,  an'  its  back^^ 
thin  an'  starved  it  '11  cut   her  i'  two  one  of  thea 

ara  suffered  badly  from  her  mother.  Paul  felt  s 
yes  were  coming  very  wide  open.  Was  n't  he  to  take 
a's  fnlminations  so  seriously,  after  all?  She  spun 
iily  at  her  work.  He  experienced  a  thrill  of  joH 
ving  she  might  need  his  help.  SJic  seemed  denied  am 
ived  of  so  much.  And  her  arm  moved  mechanicaltj 
should  never  have  been  subdued  to  a  mechai 
her  head  was  bowed  to  the  lace,  that  never  shoulfl 
been  bowed.  She  seemed  to  be  stranded  there  amon] 
refuse  that  life  has  thrown  away,  doing  her  jennyinj 
■as  a  bitter  thing  to  her  to  be  put  aside  by  life,  t 
had  no  use  for  her.  No  wonder  she  protested, 
le  came  with  liim  to  the  door.  He  stood  below  in  thj 
1  street,  looking  up  at  her.  So  fine  she  was  in  hej 
are  and  her  bearing,  she  reminded  him  of  Juno  d^ 
ncd.  As  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  she  winced  froi 
street,  from  her  surroundings. 
And  you   will   go   with   Mrs.   Hodgkinson   to    Hui 

e  was  talking  quite  meaningiessly,  only  watct.v&^Vft*i 
grey  eyes  at  last  met  his.      Thoy  looVeA  ivmfe  -w"?^ 
Umi/an,   pleading   with    a,    \md.-   ol    cft.^'tw^   win^'s^'^ 
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When  lie  left  her,  he  wanted  to  run.  lie  went  to 
station  in  a  sort  of  dream,  and  was  at  home  witln 
realizing  he  had  moved  out  of  lier  street. 

He  had  an  itiea  that  Susan,  tlie  overseer  of  the  spi 
girls,  was  about  to  be  married.     He  asked  her  the  ni 

'  ^y- 

I  say,  Susan,  I  heard  a  whisper  of  your  getting  nif 
■Jed.     What  about  it?  " 

Susan  flushed  red. 

"  Who  's  been  talking  to  you?  "  she  replied. 

"  Nobody.  I  merely  heard  a  whisper  that  you  w 
thinking  —  " 

"  Well,  I  am,  though  you  need  n't  tell  anybod 
What 's  more,  I  wish  I  was  n't !  " 

"  Nay,  Susan,  yon  won't  make  me  believe  that." 

"  Shan't  I?  You  can  believe  it,  though.  I  'd  ratiii 
stop  here  a  thousand  times," 

Paul  was  perturbed, 

"Why,  Susan?  " 

The  girl's  colour  was  high,  and  her  eyes  flashed. 

"  That 's  why !  " 

"  And  must  you?  "  . 

For  answer,  she  looked  at  him.     There  was  about  H 


a  candour  and  gentleness  which  made  the  women  trti 
~"  '  a.     He  understood, 

**  Ah,  I  'm  sorry,"  he  said. 
Tears  came  to  her  eyes. 

"  But  you  '11  see  it  '11  turn  out  all  right.     You  '11  m>i> 
e  best  of  it,"  he  continued  rather  wistfully. 
"  There  's  nothing  else  for  it," 

"  Yea,  there  's  making  the  worst  of  it.     Try  and  mw' 
it  all  right." 

He  soon  made  occasion  to  call  again  on  Clara. 

"  Would    you,"    he    said,    "  care    to    come    back  " 

Jordan's? "  J 

She  put  down  her  -wotV,  \a\4  Vex  'WajiHAl'sA.  mw  i 

the  table,  and  looked  at  Km  toT  sc^me  TO.«-«vMft*  ■«** 

answering.     Gradually  the  ftusV  TOO^iTv^.fti  Wr  **A, 
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Why?"  she  asked. 
'aul  felt  ratlier  awkward. 

Well,  because  Susan  is  thinking  of  leaving,"  he  said. 
lara  went  on  with  her  jennving.  The  white  lace 
led  in  little  jumps  and  bounds  on  to  the  card.  He 
Led  for  her.  Without  raising  her  head,  she  said  at 
,  in  a  peculiar  low  voice: 
Have  jou  said  anything  about  it?  " 
Except  to  you,  not  a  word," 
'here  was  again  a  long  silence. 

I  will  apply  when  the  ad  vert:  is  cm  ent  is  out,"  she  said>< 
You  will  apply  before  that.  I  will  let  you  know 
3tly  when." 

he  went  on  spinning  her  little  machine,  and  did  not 
tradict  him. 

lara  came  to  Jordan's.  Some  of  the  older  hands, 
ny  among  them,  remembered  her  earlier  rule,  and 
lially  disliked  the  memory.  Clara  had  always  been 
ey,"  reserved,  and  superior.  She  had  never  mixed 
1  the  girls  as  one  of  themselves.  If  she  had  occasion 
ind  fault,  she  did  it  coolly  and  with  perfect  politeness, 
:h  the  defaulter  felt  to  be  a  bigger  insult  than  cross- 
i,  Towards  Fanny,  the  poor,  overstrung  hunchback, 
ra  was  unfailingly  compassionate  and  gentle,  as  a 
lit  of  which  Fanny  shed  more  bitter  tears  than  ever 
rough  tongues   of  the  other   overseers   had   caused 

'here  was  something  in  Clara  that  Paul  disliked,  and 
h  that  piqued  him.  If  she  were  about,  he  always 
chcd  tier-fit rong  throat  or  her  neck,  upon  which  the 
ide  hair  grew  Iow"~a rill  (hiify. — TlTere  was  a  fine  down, 
ost  invisible,  upon  the  skin  of  her  face  and  arms,  and 
n  once  be  had  perceived  it,  he  saw  it  always. 
tTien  he  was  at  his  work,  painting  in  the  afternooTv., 
would  come  and  stand  near  to  him,  ptiTtec''X'5  wicftAow- 

Then  he  felt  her,  though  she  T\e\V\\eTr  ^v'^Ve  tvo^ 
Ifed  him.  Although  she  stood  a  ^axA  awa.^  Vc  ■>-= 
^rerc  in  conta.ct  with   her.     TV.™  Ve  covAi  1 
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no   more.      He    flung   down   the   brushes,    and    turned  t 
talk  to  her.  "^   ■ 

Sometimes  she  praised  his  work;  sometimes  she  « 
critical  and  cold. 

"  You  are  affected  in  that  piece,"  she  would  say;  aw 
as  there  was  an  element  of  truth  in  her  condemnatidf 
his  blood  boiled  with  anger. 

Again:  "  What  of  this?  "  he  would  ask  entimsiasticaU;^ 

"  H'm ! "  She  made  a.  small  doubtful  sound.  "If 
docs  n't  interest  me  much." 

"  Because  you  don't  understand  it,"  he  retorted. 

"Then  why  ask  me   about   it?" 

"  Because  I  thought  you  would  understand." 

She  would  shrug  her  shoulders  in  scorn  of  his  wt 
She  maddened  him.  He  was  furious.  Then  he  ahua 
her,  and  went  into  passionate  exposition  of  his  sM 
This  amused  and  stimulated  her.  But  she  never 
that  she  had  been  wrong. 

During  the  ten  years  that  she  had  belonged  to  tl 
women's  movement  she  had  acquired  a  fair  amount  < 
education,  and,  having  had  some  of  Miriam's  pasaioB  ' 
be  instructed,  had  taught  herself  French,  and  could  re 
in  that  language  with  a  struggle.  She  considered  b( 
self  as  a  woman  apart,  and  particularly  apart,  from  ln 
class.  The  girls  in  the  spiral  department  were  all' 
good  homes.  It  was  a  small,  special  industry,  and  1" 
a  certain  distinction.  There  was  an  air  of  refinfme 
in  both  rooms.  But  Clara  was  aloof  also  from  b 
fellow-workers. 

None  of  these  things,  however,  did  she  reveal  to  P* 
She  was  not  the  one  to  give  herself  away.  There  w«t 
sense  of  mystery  about  Jic^-.  She  was  so  reserved,  hv  ^ 
she  had  much  to  reserve.  Hor  history  was  open  on  I 
surface,  but  its  inner  menning  was  hidden  from  cvef 
bod_y.  I t_was  exciting.  And  then  sometimes  he  cjw( 
her  looking  at  him  from  uivdeT  Vet  "oto-ss  -with  an 
furtive,  sullen  Bcrutmy,  -w\\\c\v  \Qai^  'Vwm.  tasw 
Often   ?he  met  his  eyes.     But  iWaVw  otto 
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IKvered  over,  revealing  nothing.  She  gave  him  ( 
renient  smiie.  -9ile~waa  "lo  riinnrxtraordi_n%r|l3'  pro-f 
/e,  because  of  the  knowjedge-she -seeBied  to.  possess, 
ithered  fruit  6i  experience  he  could  not  attain. 
iJay  he  picked  up  ircBpy  of" "^LeETi-Gsde  mon 
1  "  from  her  work-bench. 
)u  read  French,  do  you?"  he  cried. 
■a  glanced  round  negUgently.  She  was  making  an 
stocking  of  heliotrope  silk,  turning  the  spiral 
le  with  slow,  balanced  regularity,  occasionally 
g  down  to  see  her  work  or  to  adjust  the  needles j 
er  magnificent  neck,  with  its  down  and  fine  pencill 
r,  shone  white  against  the  lavender,  lustrous  sillc 
rned  a  few  more  rounds,  and  stopped. 
hat  did  you  say?  "  she  asked,  smiling  swe^ly. 
I's    eyes    glittered   at    her  (^insolent    iiidlfference    to 

|did   not   know    you    read   Prench,"    he    said,    very 

■:  you  not?  "  she  replied,  with  a  faint,  sarcastic 

3ttcn  swank !  "  he  said,  but   scarcely  loud  enou^ 
heard. 

shut  his  mouth  angrily  as  he  watched  her.  She' 
I  to  scorn  the  work  she  mechanically  produced; 
e  hose  she  made  were  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible 
3U  don't  like  spiral  work,"  he  said, 
1,  well,  all  work  is  work,"  she  answered,  as  if  she 
dl  about  it. 

marvelled  at  her  coldness.     He  had  to  do  every- 
lotly.     She  mult^e  something  special, 
hat  would  you  prefer  to  do?  "  he  asked. 
laughed  at  him  indulgently,  as  she  said: 
liere  is  so  little  likelihood   of  my  ever  bein^  ^«st    "l 
ce,  that  I  have  n't  wasted  time  cQTv&VAexm^" 
lb.'"    he    said,     contemptuous     on    \v\a     *vis    "ws^ 
oalj  say  that  because   you're  \.oo  ^toxjA^^^ 
■Rou  wnnt  and  can't   get."  ^^^^H 
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*'  You  know  me  vcrj  welt,"  she  replied  coldly.  _ 

"  I  know  jou  think  you  're  terrific  great  shakes,  aB 
that  you  live  under  the  eternal  insult  of  working  in 
factory." 

He  was  very  angry  and  very  rude.  She  merely  tuna 
away  from  him  in  disdain.  He  walked  whistling  dwn 
ihe  room,  flirted  and  laughed  with  Hilda. 

Later  on  he  said  to  himself: 

"What  was  I  so  impudent  to  Clara  for?"  He  ifM 
rather  annoyed  with  himself,  at  the  same  time  gl»i 
"  Serve  her  right ;  she  stinks  with  silent  pride,"  he  W 
to  himself  angrily. 

In  the  afternoon  he  came  down.  There  was  a  cert»i 
weight  on  his  heart  which  he  wanted  to  remove.  B 
thought  to  do  it  by  offering  her  chocolates. 

"Have  one?"  he  said.  "I  bought  a  handful  l< 
sweeten  me  up." 

To  his  great  relief,  slie  accepted.  He  sat  on  the  wort- 
bench  beside  her  machine,  twisting  a  piece  of  silk  rourf 
his  finger.  She  loved  him  far  his  quick,  unexpected  morf 
ments,  like  a  young  animal.  His  feet  swung  as  he  pw 
dered.  The  sweets  lay  strewn  on  the  bench.  She  benl 
over  her  machine,  grindjng  rhythmically, ._then  stoouiaj 
to  see  the  stocking  tlin-£iiung  heneath,  pulled  down  6y  th 
weight.  He  watched  the  handsome  crouching  of  fef 
back,  and  the  apron-strings  curling  on  the  floor. 

"There  is  always  about  you,"  he  said,  "a  sort  df 
waiting.  Whatever  I  see  you  doing,  you  're  not  real 
there:  you  are  waiting —  like  Penelope  when  she  did  h" 
weaving."  He  could  not  help  a  spurt  of  wickednfsi 
"  I  'II  call  you  Penelope,"  he  said. 

"  Would  it  make  any  difference.^  "  she  said,  carcfutlj 
removing  one  of  her  needles. 

"  That  does  n't  matter,  so  long  as  it  pleases 
Here,  I  say,  you  seem  to  forget  I  'm  your  boss.  ItJ 
occurs  to  me." 

"And  what  does  that  meatv^"  »\v«  »"***■ 
■f  Jt  means  I  've  got  a  ri">t  to  to^*  -gwa? 
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^  "  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  complain  about?  " 
^  "  Oh,  I  say,  you  need  n't  be  nasty,"  he  said  angrily. 
t     "I  don't  know  what  you  want,"  she  said,  continuing 

her  task. 
"t     "  I  want  you  to  treat  mc  nicely  and  respectfully." 
^     "CaJi  you  'sir,'  perhaps?"  she  asked  quietly.  ^^ 

"  Yes,  call  me  *  sir.'     I  should  love  it."  fl 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  go  upstairs,  sir."  ^R 

f     His  mouth  closed,  and  a  frown  came  on  his  face.     He 
.jumped  suddenly  down. 

"  You  're  too  blessed  superior  for  anything,"  he  said. 
And  he  wont  away  to  the  other  girls.  He  felt  he  was 
"being  angrier  than  he  had  any  need  to  be.  In  fact,  he 
doubted  slightly  that  he  was  showing  off.  But  if  he 
"were,  then  he  would.  Clara  heard  him  laughing,  in  a 
JWaj  she  hated,  with  the  girls  down  the  next  room. 

When  at  evening  he  went  through  the  department  after 
tiie  girls  had  gone,  he  saw  his  chocolates  lying  untouched 
Bn  front  of  Clara's  machine.    He  left  them.   In  the  morning 
they  were  still  there,  and  Clara  was  at  work.     Later  on 
blinnie,  a  little  brunette  they  called  Pussy,  called  to  him: 
*'  Hey,  have  n't  you  got  a  chocolate  for  anybody?  " 
"  Sorry,  Pussy,"  he  replied.     "  I  meant  to  have  offered 
bhem;   then  I  went  and  forgot  'em." 
'*  I  think  yon  did,"  she  answered. 
*'  I  '11  bring  you  some  this  afternoon.     You  don't  want 
bhem  after  they  've  been  lying  about,  do  you?  " 

*'  Oh,  I  'm  not  particular,"  smiled  Pussy.  ^H 

**  Oh  no,"  he  said.    "  They  '11  be  dusty."  ^H 

He  went  up  to  Clara's  bench.  ^^M 

"  Sorry  I  left  these  things  littering  about,"  he  safo^' 
She  flushed  scarlet.     He  gathered  them  together  in  his 
Bst. 

"  They  '11  be  dirty  now,"  he  said.  "  You  sKottLA  \s»m 
baleen  them.  I  wonder  why  you  did  n't,  \  me.a.^iA  \.o  V»: 
to]d  joa  I  wanted  you  to." 

He  Suiig  them  out  of  the  window  vcAx^  ^Ve  ^axi'V*' 
te  jtiet  glanced  at  her.     She  winced  ItornVvU  e-ge^- 
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In  the  afternoon  he  brought  another  packet.  1 

"  Will  you  take  some?  "  he  said,  offt-ring  t" 
Clara.      "These  arc   fresh." 

She  accepted  one,  and  put  it  onto  the  bench. 

"  Oh,  take  several  —  for  luck,"  he  said. 

She  took  a  couple  more,  and  put  them  on  the  bench 
Then  she  turned  in  confusion  to  her  work.  He  wen 
up  the  room. 

"  Here  you  are,  Pussy,"  he  said.    "  Don't  be  greet 

"  Are  .they  all  for  her?  "  cried  the  othersi,  rushiii| 

"  Of  course  they  're  not,"  he  said. 

The  giria  clamoured  round.  Pussy  drew  back 
Iier  mates. 

"  Come  out !  "  she  cried,  "  I  can  have  first  pick*  j 
I,  Paul?  "  ^ 

"  Be  nice  with  'em,"  he  said,  and  went  away.   ^H 

"  You  are  a  dear,"  the  girls  cried.  ^H 

"  Tenpence,"  he  answered.  ^^ 

He  went  past  Clara  ■without  speaking.  She  fell 
Uiree  chocolate  creams  would  burn  her  if  she  toi 
them.  It  needed  all  her  courage  to  slip  them  intc 
pocket   of  her   apron. 

The  girls  loved  him  and  were  afraid  of  him.  He 
so  nice  while  he  was  nice,  but  if  he  were  offenda 
distant,  treating  them  as  if  they  scarcely  existed,  oi 
more  than  the  bobbins  of  thread.  And  then,  if  they 
impudent,  he  said  quietly:  "  lio  you  mind  going  on 
your  work,"  and  stood  and  watched. 

When    he    celebrated    his    twenty-third    birthday, 

house  was  in  trouble.     Arthur  was  just  going  to  be 

I    ried;     His  mother  was  not  well.     His  father,  gettJn 

L  old  man,  and  lame  from  his  accidents,  was  given  a  p8 

ft  poor  job.     Miriam  was  an  eternal  reproach.     He  fc 

owed  himself  to  her,  yet  could  not  give  himself. 

house,  moreover,  needed  his  support.     He  was  puUi 

all  directions.     He  was  not  ^aA'A  ■w8AV\a\i\rt.May 

taade  him  bitter.  ^ 

L  He  got  to  work  at  eight  o'c\ocY.   lAo^to^.-fli^ 
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Bued  up.    The  girls  were  not  due  until  8.30. 

changmg  his  coat,  he  heard  a,  voice  behind  him  say-fl 

Paul,  Paul,  I  want  you,"  she  said, 
was  Panny,  the  hunchback,  standing  at  the  top  < 

itairs,  her  face  radiant  with  a  secret.     Paul  looked 

er  in  astonishment. 

[  want  you,"  she  said. 

e  stood,  at  a  loss. 

Come  on,"  she  coaxed.  "  Come  before  you  begin  ofl 

letters." 

e    went    down    the    half-dozen    steps    into    her    drfl 

ow,  "  finishing-off  "  room.     Fanny  walked  before  hid 

black  bodice  was  short — -the  waist  was   under  hG| 

jits  —  and    her    green-black    cashmere    skirt 
long,  as  she  strode  with  big  strides  before  the  young 

,  himself  so  graceful.     She   went  to  her  seat  at  the 

ow  end  of  the  room,  where  the  window  opened  on  to 

ney-pots.     Paul  watched  her  thin  hands  and  her  flat 

vrists  as  she  excitedly  twitched  her  white  apron,  which 

spread  on  the  bench  in  front  of  lior.     She  hesitated. 

You   didn't   think   we'd   forgot   you?"   she    asked,_ 

oachful. 

Why?  "  he  asked.     He  had  forgotten  his  birthd&4 

elf. 

'  Why,'  he  says !     '  Why  ! '     Why,  look  here !  "     Sl«! 

ted  to  the  calendar,  and  he  saw,  surrounding  the  bki 

it     number     "  21,"     hundreds     of     little 

dead. 

Oh,  kisses  for  my  birthday,"  he  laughed.     "  How  did 

know?  " 

Yes,  you  want  to  know,  don't  you?  "  Fanny  mockcJ, 

■ly  delighted.     "  There  's  one  from  everybody  —  ex- 
Lady  Clara  —  and  two   from  some.     But  I  shan't 

you  how  many  /  put." 

Oh,  I  know,  you  're  spooney,"  he  saVd. 

There  jou  are  m/stakon  !  "    she   cried  \ix4vgft«.'o>'''- 

f  jcFW  j£te  so   so/t."      Her    voice   ■«&».  a^^^*"^^  ' 
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"  You  always  pretend  to  "be  such  a  hard-hearted  husy,' 
he  laughed.     "  And  you  know  you  're  as  sentimental  — " 

"I'd  rather  be  called  sentimental  than  frozen  meal,' 
Fanny  blurted.  Paul  knew  she  referred  to  Clara,  and  li 
fliniled. 

"Do  you  say  such  nasty  things  about  me?"  h 
laughed. 

"  No,    my    duck,"    the    hunchback    woman    answerei 
lavishly  tender.      She  was   thirty-nine.      "  No,  mj  dueii 
because  you  don't  think  yourself  a  fine  figure  in 
and  us  nothing  but  dirt,     I  'm  as  good  as  you,  areo'tl  K 
Paul?  "  and  the  question  delighted  her. 

"Why,  we  're  not  better  than  one  another,  are  W 
he  replied. 

"  But   I  'm   as   good   as    you,   are  n't   I,   Paul? 
persisted    daringly. 

"  Of  course  /ou  are.  If  it  conies  to  goodness,  Jon's 
better." 

She  was  rather  afraid  of  the  situation.  She  mi^ 
get  hysterical. 

"I  thought  I'd  get  here  before  the  others — woo" 
they  say  I  'm  deep  !     Now  shut  your  eyes  —  "  she  said, 

"And  open  your  mouth,  and  see  what  God  sends  yoW 
he  continued,  suiting  action  to  words,  and  expecting'' 
piece  of  chocolate.  He  heard  the  rustle  of  the  apro^ 
and  a  faint  clink  of  metal.  "  I  'm  going  to  look,"  b 
said. 

He  opened  his  eyes.  Fanny,  her  long  cheeks  flushed 
her  blue  eyes  shining,  was  gazing  at  him.  There  was  i 
little  bundle  of  paint-tubes  on  the  bench  before  lufi 
He  turned  pale. 

"  No,  Fanny,"  he  said  quickly. 

"  From  us  all,"  she  answered  hastily.  / 

••No,  but  —  "  \ 

"Are  they  the  right  sort? "  she  asked,  rocking  htuA 
with  delight 
**Jove!  they're  the  beat  to  "tVe  cs.'^.bXosm 
^But  they  're   the   rigVA  &qtU?  "  ^>-^  "' 
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»'re  off  the  little  list  I  'd  made  to  get  when  my 

ne  in,"    He  bit  liis  lip. 

J   was    overcome   with   emotion.      She   must   turn 

versation. 

ej   was   all   on   thorns   to    do   it;    they   all  paid 

lares,  all  except  the  Queen  of  Sheba." 

[Jueen  of  Sheba  was  Clara. 

d  would  n't  she  join?  "  Paul  asked. 

;  did  n't  get  the  chance ;    we  never  told  her ;    we 

going  to  have  her  bossing  this  show.    We  did  n't 
;r  to  join." 

laughed  at  the  woman.    He  was  much  moved, 

must  go.     She  was  very  close  to  him.     Suddenly 

ng   her    arras    round    his    neck    and    kissed    him 

itly. 

an  give  you  a  kiss  to-day,"  she  said  apologetically. 

ve  looked  so  white,  it 's  made  my  heart  ache." 

kissed  her,  and  left  her.     Her  arms  were  so  piti- 
lin  that  his  heart  ached  also, 

,  day  he  met  Clara  as  he  ran  downstairs  to  wash 
ids  at  dinner-time, 
u  have  stayed  to  dinner  1 "  he  exclaimed.     It  iraa 
[  for  her. 
5;  and  I  seem  to  have  dined  on  old  surgical-ap- 

stock.     I  must  go  out  naw,  or  I  shall  feel  stale 
ibber  right  through," 

lingered.     He  instantly  caught  at  her  wish. 
|k  are  going  anywhere?"  he  asked. 
fcwent  together  up  to  the  Castle.     Outdoors  she 
■iery  plainly,  down  to  ugliness  ;  indoors  she  always 
tiice.     She  walked  with  hesitating  steps  alongside 
lowing  and   turning  away    from   him.      Dowdy   in 
md  drooping,  slie  showed   to  great  disadvantage. 
Wjscarcely  recognize  her  strong  form,  that  seewisii    I 
ugT  with  power.     She  appeared  sisaQS^.  va.^-i^"*»^ 
^^17)^  her  stature  in  her  stoop,  aa  ^«,  ■^•s».i^ 
ffblic  g&ze. 
Ht/e  pounds  were  very  green  aivA  ixeaV. 
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X  the  precipitous  ascent,  he  tnughed  and  chattered, tiii 
me  was  silent,  seeming  to  brood  over  something.  Then 
was  scarcely  time  to  go  inside  the  squat,  square  buildil 
that  crowns  the  bluff  of  rock,  Tliey  loaned  upon  tt 
wall  where  the  cliff  runs  sheer  down  to  the  Park,  Belli 
them,  in  their  holes  in  the  sandstone,  pigeons  precnl 
themselves  and  cooed  softly.  Away  down  upon  the  boiil 
vard  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  tiny  trees  stood  in  thi 
Lpwn  pools  of  shadow,  and  tiny  peo))le  went  seurrji 
Kitbout  in  almost  ludicrous  importance. 

''  You  feel  as  if  you  could  scoop  up  the  folk  like  li 
3B,  and  have  a  handful  of  them,"  he  said- 
She  laughed,  answering: 

"Yes;    it  is  not  necessary  to  get  far  off  in  order 
'   see    us    proportionately.      The    trees    are    much   ni 
signliicant." 

"  Bulk  only,"  he  said. 

She  laughed  cynically. 

Away  beyond  the  boulevard  the  thin  stripes  of 
metals  showed  upon  the  railway  track,  whose  mar 
was  crowded  with  little  stacks  of  timber,  beside  wl; 
smoking  toy  engines  fussed.  Then  the  silver  string 
the  canal  lay  at  random  among  the  black  heaps, 
yond,  the  dwellings,  very  dense  on  the  river  flat,  lool 
like  black,  poisonous  herbage,  in  thick  rows  and  croiri 
beds,  stretching  right  away,  broken  now  and  then 
■taller  plants,  right  to  where  the  river  glistened  in  a  hie 
glyph  across  the  country.  The  steep  scarp  cliffs  acr 
the  river  looked  puny.  Great  stretches  of  country  da 
encd  with  trees  and  faintly  brightened  with  com-U 
spread  towards  the  haze,  where  the  hills  rose  blue  bey< 
grey. 

"  It  is  comforting,"  said  Mrs.  Dawes,  "  to  think 
town  goes  no  farther.  It  is  only  a  little  sore  upon 
country  jet." 

"A  little  scab,"  Paul  said, 
l_She  shivered.     SW  loathed  ft\e  Vo'stv-   \-o'^Vw\i^i« 
moss  at   the  country  *hic\v  v<a*  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^"'"-^ 
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(ace  pale  and  hostile,  she  reminded  Paul  of  one 
(iter,  remorseful  angels. 

■)  the  town's  all  right,"  he  said;  "  it 'a  only' 
fy.  This  is  the  crude,  clumsy  make-shift  we  Ve 
4-on,  till  we  find  out  what  the  idea  is.  The  towa 
e  all  right." 

Sgeons  in  the  pockets  of  rock,  among  the  perched 
ioocd  comfortably.  To  the  left  the  large  church 
bry  rose  into  apace,  to  keep  close  company  with 
tie,  above  the  heaped  rubble  of  the  town.  Mrs. 
ililed  brightly  as  she  looked  across  the  country, 
d  better,"  she  said. 

Ilk  you,"  he  replied.     "Great  compliment!" 
jnj  brother !  "  she  laughed, 

f!  that 's  snatching  back  with  the  left  hand  what 
[■with  the  right,  and  no  mistake,"  he  said, 
^ghed  in  amusement  at  him, 
fwhat  was  the  matter  with  yoii?  "  he  asked.     "  I 
p  were  brooding  something  special,      I  can   see 
ip  of  it  on  your  face  yet." 
pk  I  will  not  toll  you,"  she  said, 
rij^t,  hug  it,"  he  answered, 
Hhed  and  bit  her  lip. 
jlehe  said,  "  it  was  the  girls." 
tt  about  'em.'"  Paul  asked. 

Jr  have  been  plotting  something  for  a  week  now, 
Ifcy  they  seem  particularly  full  of  it.     All  alike; 
lit  me  with  their  secrecy," 
Ihey?  "  he  asked  in  concern. 

paid  not  mind,"  she  went  on,  in  the  metallic,  angry 
"they  did  not  tlirust  it  into  my  face  —  the  fact 
,bave  a  secret." 

Ike  women,"  said  he. 

.teful,  their  mean  gloating,"  she  said  wV'sa's.A^i 
silent.     He  knew  what  t\ie  gWXs  ^oaN-ti  oncS 

ry  to  be  the  cause  of  Uiis  new  AVa^'itv^.TO'^v. 

IB  have  nil  the  secrets  in  the  wotVA,"  '*^^'= 
bitterly;     "but    tWty    m\gV\^    yc1t«-«^ 
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glorying  in  them,   and  making  mo  feel  more  out) 
than  ever.    It  is  —  it  is  almost  unbearable." 

Paul    thought    for    a    few    minutes.      He 
perturbed. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  it  *s  all  about,"  he  said,  pali 
nervous,  "  It 's  my  birthday,  and  they  've  bought 
a  fine  lot  of  paints,  all  the  girls.  They  're  jealous 
you  "  —  he  felt  her  stiffen  coldly  at  the  word  "  jeali 

—  "merely  because  I  sometimes  bring  you   a  book," 
added  slowly,     "  But,  you  see,  it  's  only  a  trifle.     Dool 
bother    about    it,    will    you- — because" — ^he    laugin 
quickly  —  "well,  what  would   they  say   if   they  saw  a 
hero  now,  in  spite  of  their  victory?  " 

Sho  was  angry  with  him  for  his  clumsy  reference  b 
their  present  intimacy.  It  was  almost  insolent  of  lu» 
Yet  he  was  so  quiet,  she  forgave  him,  although  it  eOi 
her  an  effort. 

Their  two  hands  lay  on  the  rough  stone  parapet  • 
the  Castle  wall.  He  had  inherited  from  his  mother  * 
fineness  of  mould,  so  that  his  hands  were  small  and  vigo^ 
ous.  Hera  were  large,.  _to  match  her  .large^  limbs,  bill 
white  and  powerfuMooking.  As  Paul  looked  attdem  I* 
knew  her.     "  She  is  wanting  somebody  to  take  her  hafflil 

—  for  all  she  is  so  contemptuous  of  us,"  he  said  to  hw 
self.  And  she  saw  nothing  but  his  two  hands,  so  wslJ 
and  alive,  which  seeined  to  live  ier_ber.  Ho  was  brooi 
ing  now,  staring  out  over  the  country  from  under  sulltii 
brows.  The  little,  interesting  diversity  of  shapes  Iw 
vanished  from  the  scene;  all  that  remained  was  a  va*t 
dark  matrix  of  sorrow  and  tragedy,  the  same  in  all  tk 
houses  and  the  river-flats  and  the  people  and  the  bird"! 
they  were  only  shapen  differently.  And  now  that  ll" 
forms  seemed  to  have  melted  away,  there  remained  th 
mass  from  which  all  the  landscape  was  composed,  a  dw 
mass  of  struggle  and  pain.     The  factory,  the  g:irls,  M 

mother,    the   large,  upV\Hcd   cWtcVi,  *On.ft  "eRW-A,  of  tfc 
fown,  merged  into  one  atmoB-p^^te  —  iOTV,\iT' 
sorrowful,  every  bit. 
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"Is  that  two  o'clock  striking?"  Mrs.  Dftwes  said  in 
■rprise. 

Paul  started,  and  everythiiig  sprang  into  form,  re- 
used its  individuality,  its  forget  fulness,  and  its 
fteerfulncss. 

They  hurried  back  to  work. 

When  he  was  in  the  rush  of  preparing  for  the  night's 
>st,  examining  the  work  up  from  Fanny's  room,  which 
nelt  of  ironing,  the  evening  postman  came  in. 

"  '  Mr.  Paul  Morel,'  "  he  said  smiling,  handing  Paul  a 
ackage.  "A  lady's  handwriting!  Don't  let  the  girls 
Ee  it." 

The  postman,  himself  a  favourite,  was  pleased  to  make 
lin  of  the  girls'  affection  for  Paul. 

It  was  a  volume  of  verse  with  a  brief  note:  "  You  will 
Low  me  to  send  you  this,  and  so  spare  me  my  isolation. 

also  sympathize  and  wish  jou  well.  —  C.  D."  Paul 
II shed  hot. 

"Good  Lord!  Mrs,  Dawes,  She  can't  afford  it.  Good 
ord,  who  ever  'd  have  thought  it !  " 
■  He  was  suddenly  intensely  moved.  He  was  filled  with 
le  warmth  of  her.  In  the  glow  he  could  almost  feel 
ST  as  if  she  were  present— ^ her  arms;  her  shoulders,  her 
FBom;  Bee  ^thenvfeeljilEiaT-^lfiBOSt  contain  them. 

This  move  on  the  pnrt  of  Clara  brought  them  into 
DRer  intimacy.  The  other  girls  noticed  that  when  Paul 
et  Mrs.  Dawes  his  eyes  lifted  and  gave  that  peculiar 
■ight  greeting  which  they  could  interpret.  Knowing  he 
is  unaware,  Clara  made  no  sign,  save  that  occasionally 
te  turned  aside  her  face  from  him  when  he  came  upon 

They  walked  out  together  very  often  at  dinner-time; 

was   quite  open,   quite    frank.      Everybody   seemed  to 
sl    that  be  was  quite  unaware  of  the  state  of  his  own 
ilittg,  and  that  nothing  was  wrong.     We  ^(vWci  ^'a  ^^k^ 
w    with  some   of  the    old    fervour    w\\.\\   ^V\c\v  Vife  ^o^ 
*erf  to  MtFiam,    but    he    cared   less    abow^,   \5afi-  ^^^ 
fltfjiof  bather  about  his  conclusions.       ^^^^^^M 
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One  day  in   October  thej  went  out  ^M 

tea.     Suddenly  they  came  to  a  halt  on^| 

He  climbed  and  sat  on  a  gate,  she  sat  (^H 

afternoon  was  perfectly  still,  with  a  dim  ^| 

eheaves  glowing  through.     They  were  qt^H 

**  How   old   wore   you   when  you   mar[^| 

quietly.  H 

"  Twenty-two."  H 

Her  voice  was  subdued,  almost  subini^| 

tell  him  now.  ■ 

"It  is  eight  yeara  ago?"  H 

"  Yes."  ■ 

"And  when  did  you  leave  him?"  fl 

"Three  years   ago,"  I 

"  Five  years !     Did   you  love  him  wh^| 

him? "  I 

She  was   silent   for  some  time;    then  e9 

"  I  thought  I  did  ■ —  more  or  less.     I  didi 

ahout  it.     And  he  wanted  me.     I  was  very  ■ 

"And  you  sort  of  walked  into  it  withoufl 

"  Yes.      I   seemed  to   have  been  asleep  I 

life."  I 

"  Somnambule  ?    But  —  when  did  you  id 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did,  or  evefl 

I  was  a  child."  1 

"  You  went  to  sleep  as  you  grew  to  be  a  1 

queer!     And  he  did  n't  wake  you?  "  J 

"  No ;    he  never  got  there,"  she  repliedt  a 

The  brown  birds  dashed  over  the  hedges  « 

hips  stood  naked  und  scarlet.  J 

"  Got  whore?  "  he  asked.  1 

"  At  me.     He  never  really  mattered  to  mi 

The  afternoon  was  so  gently  warm  and  6m 

of  the  cottages  burned  among  the  blue  }uJ 

the  day.      He  could  feel,  but  he  could  no! 

what  Clara  was  saying. 

t    "But   why   did   you.  lea\e  tem^     "^tt* 
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Fstared  broodingly  into  her  teacup,  twisting  her  weddi 
~  ring  all  the  time.  In  her  abstraction  she  took  the  ri 
off  her  finger,  stood  it  up,  and  spun  it  upon  the  tat 
The  gold  became  a  diaphanous,  glittering  globe.  It  i 
and  the  ring  was  quivering  upon  the  table.  She  spui 
.again  and  again.     Paul  watched,  fascinated. 

But  she  was  a  married  woman,  and  he  believed  in  sin 
friendship.  And  he  considered  that  he  was  perte 
honourable  with  regard  to  her.  It  was  only  a  friend 
between  man  and  woman,  such  as  any  civilized  per 
might  have. 

He  was  like  so  many  young  men  of  his  own  age. 
had  become  so  complicated  in  him  that  he  would  1 
denied  that  he  ever  could  want  Clara  or  Miriam  or 
woman  whom  he  knew.  Sex  desire  w-as  a  sort  of 
tached  thing,  that  did  not  belong  to  a  woman.  He  I 
Miriam  with  his  soul.  He  grew  warm  at  the  thoi 
of  Clara,  he  battled  with  her,  he  knew  the  curves  of 
breast  and  shoulders  as  if  they  7ia J  BeorLSoiJd£(i,ji 
him;  and  yet+cdirfTiot  positively  desire  her.  He  w 
have  denied  it  for  ever.  He  believed  himself  really  hi 
to  Miriam.  If  ever  he  should  marry,  some  time  in 
far  future,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  marry  Miriam.  ' 
he  gave  Clara  to  understand,  and  she  said  nothing, 
left  him  to  his  courses.  .  He  came  to  her,  Mrs,  Da 
whenever  he  could.  Then  he  wrote  frequently  to  Mir 
and  visited  the  girl  occasionally.  So  he  went  on  thrc 
the  winter;  hut  he  seemed  not  so  fretted.  His  mo 
was  easier  about  him.  She  thought  he  was  getting  a 
from  Miriam. 

Miriam,  knew  now_liow_§tj;png  was  the  attractioi 
Clara  for  him;  but  still  she  was  certain  that  the  bei 
him  would  triumph.  His  feeling  for  Mrs.  Dawc 
who,  moreover,  was  a  married  woman  —  was.shailojL 
temporal,  compared  with  his  love  for  Jierself-  He  w 
come  back  to  her,  she  was  aure;  *\'0(i  ^.ima  ^it  his  yi 
freshness  gone,  perhaps,  but  cutsA  ol  Vvs  ieivt*  v^ 
^rer  things  which  other  N^omen  VtvB.■a\^^^*OA  ^^>i 
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She  could  bear  all  if  he  were  inwardly  true  to 
Ind  must  come  back. 

[e  saw  none  of  the  anomaly  of  his  position.  Miriam 
his  old  friend,  lover,  and  she  belonged  to  Bestwood 
home  and  his  youth.  Clara  was  a  newer  friend,  and 
belonged  to   Nottingham,  to  life,  to   the  world.      It  ■ 

led  to  him  quite  plain, 

[rs.  Dawes  and  he  had  many  periods  of  coolness,  when 

'  saw  little  of  each  other;    but  they  always  came  to- 

Wcre  you  horrid  with  Baxter  Dawes.'  "  he  asked  her. 
■as  a  thing  that  seemed  to  trouble  him. 
In  what  way?  " 

Ob,  I  don't  know.  But  were  n't  you  horrid  with  hin 
n't  you  do  something  that  knocked  him  to  pieces?  " 
What,    pray?" 

Making  him  feel  as  if  he  were  nothing  ^ — /  know,^ 
1   declared. 

You  are  so  clever,  my  friend,"  she  said  coolly, 
'he  conversation  broke  off   there.     But  it  made  1 
with  him  for  some  time, 
he    very    rarely    saw    Miriam    now.      The    friendship 
recn  the  two   women  was  not   broken  off,  but   con- 
rably   weakened. 

Will  you  come  in  to  the  concert  on  Sunday  after- 1 
aP"  Clara  asked  him  just  after  Christmas. 
I  promised  to  go  up  to  Willey  Farm,"  he  replied. 
Oh,  very  well," 

You  don't  mind,  do  you?  "  he  asked. 
Why  sliould  I?"  she  answered. 
Phich  almost  annoyed  him. 
You  know,"  he  said,  "  Miriam  and  I  have  been  a  lot 
;aeh  other  ever  since- 1  wa,s  sixteen  —  that's  seven 
ra   now." 

It  'a  a  long  time,"  Clara  replied. 

Yea;   bat  somehow  she  —  it  does  n'\,  go  t\^^ — "" 
Howi' "  asked  Clara, 
m^eeias  to  draw  me  and  draw  me,  and  sVe  ^o^ 
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pave  a  aingie  hnir  of  me  free  to  fall  out  and  blow  an 

i— she  'd  keep  it." 

I    "  But  you  like  to  be  kept." 

I    "  No,"  he  said,  "  I  don't.  I  wish   it  could  bo  norm 

give  and  take  —  like  me  and  you.      I  want  a  woman 

keej)  mc,  but  not  in  her  pocket." 

"  But  if  you  love  her,  it  could  n't  be  normal,  likr  i 
and  you," 

C  "Yes;    I  should  love   her  better   then.      She  sort 
Ijanta  me  so  much  that  I  can't  give  myself." 
I    "Wants  you  howP  " 

"  Wants  the  soul  out  of  my  body.     I  can't  help  slirb 
ing  back  from  her." 

"  And  yet  you  love  her ! "' 

"  No,  I  don't  love  her.     I  never  even  kiss  her," 

"  Why  not?  "  Clara  asked. 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  suppose  you  're  afraid,"  she  said. 

"  I  'm   not.      Something  in   me   shrinks    from   heT  12 
ell  ■ — -  she  's  so  good,  when  I  'm  not  good." 

"  How  do  you  know  what  she  is?  " 

"  I  do !    I  know  she  wants  a  sort  of  soul  union." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  what  she  wants?  " 

"  I  've  been  with  her  for  seven  years." 

"  And  you  have  n't  found  out  the  very  first  thing  ^^ 
ler." 

"  What  's  that?  " 
^^    "That  she  doesn't  want  any  of  your  soul  coinmUH"'* 
That  's  your  own  imagination.     She  wants  you." 

He  pondered  over  this.     Perhaps  he  was  wrong. 

"  But  she  seems  - —  "  he  began. 

"  You  've  never  tried,"  she  answered. 
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I  TITH  the  spring  came  again  the  old  madness  and 
V  battle.  Now  he  knew  he  would  have  to  go  to 
riinnr''But  whiit  was  his  reluctance?  He  told  liini- 
r  it  was  only  a  sort  of  overstrung  Tirginily  In  lier 
1  him  which  neither  could  break  througli.  He  itiiglit 
le  married  Jier;  but  his  circumstances  at  home  made 
difficult,  and,  moreover,  he  dJd  not  want  to  marry, 
irriage  was  for  life,  and  because  they  had  become 
<se  companions,  he  and  she,  he  did  not  see  that  it  should 
!vitably  follow  they  should  be  man  and  wife.  lie  did 
t  feel  that  he  wanted  marriage  with  Klirtum.  lie 
ihed  he  did.  He  would  have  given  his  liead  to  have  felt 
joyous  desire  to  marry  her  and  to  have  her.  Then 
y  couldn't  he  bring  it  off?  There  was  some  obstacle; 
d  what  was  the  obstacle?  It  lay  in  tlie  phyHical  bond- 
e.  He  shrank  from  the  physical  contact.  Hut  why? 
ttii  her  he  felt  bound  up  inside  himself.     He  could  not 

out  to  her.  Something  struggled  in  him,  but,  he 
jld  not  get  to  her.  Whj'?  She  loved  him.  Clara 
d  she  even  wanted  him ;  then  why  could  n't  ho  go  in 
",  make  love  to  her,  kiss  her?  Why,  when  she  put  hor 
n  in  his,  timidly,  as  they  walked,  did  he  feci  he  would 
fst  forth  in  brutality  and  recoil?  He  owed  himNelf  to 
■  4    he  wanted  to  belong  to  her.     PerhapM  the  recoil  and 

slirinking  from  her  was  love  in  its  find,  fierce  modt-NLy. 

had  no  aversion  for  her.      N'o,  it  was  tlie  tiY\Hi»\V» \ 
"^s  a  strong  desire  battling  wiUi  a  hWW  ftVtuTvvg*^  '^\'i- 
«     and   vhginity.     It   seemed   a*   xt   \\rviiwi;\S    "^^^^ 
tive  force,   which   fought    EToa." W^W^f^"  ^"'^'*^  o\  VW 

»Ith  her  he  felt  it  so  hard  io  overcom«V   ■seV\^« 


nearest  to  her,  and  with  her  alone  could  he  deliberatf 
break  through.     And  he  owed  himseif  to  her.     Then,    1 
they  could  get  things  right,  they  could  marry;    bull 
would  not  marry  unless  he  could  feel  strong  in  the  jojl  ^ 
it  —  never.      He   could  not   have    faced  his    mother.    1  fl 
seemed  to  him  that  to  sacrifice  himself  in  a  marriage 
did  not  want  would  be  degrading,  and  would  undo  all  I 
life,  make  it  a  nullity.    He  would  try  what  he  could  da. 

And  he  had  a  great  tenderness  for  Miriam.     Alaif 
she  was  sad,  dreaming  her  religion ;    and  he  was  MU    S 
a  religion  to  her.     He  could  not  bear  to   fail  her.      i> 
would  all  come  right  if  they  tried. 

He  looked  round.     A  good  many  of  the  nicest  rocnli' 
knew  were  like  himself,  bound  in  by  their  own  virginttf  " 
which  they  could  not  break  out  of.     Thej-were- -so-Hepi' 
tive  to  their  women  that  tlicy  would  go  without  them  fi* 
ever   rather  than,  do  .themr_aJhurt,.an:-iiljirBtice^     BtiH 
the  sons  of  mothers  whose  husbands  had  tihmdered  rath* 
brutally    through    their    feminine    sanctities,    they 
themselves  too  diffident  and  shy.    They  could  easier  daj 
themselves  than  incur  any  reproach  from  a  woman:  f"  * 
a  woman  was  like  their  mother,  and  they  were  full « 
the  sense  of  their  mother.     They  preferred   themael™ 
to  suffer  the  misery  of  celibacy,  rather  than  risk  t»|': 
other  person.  \> 

He  went  back  to  her.  Something  m  her,  when  IflJ 
looked  at  her,  brought  the  tears  almost  to  his  «y*y 
One  day  he  stood  behind  her  as  she  sang.  Annie  "ll' 
playing  a  song  on  the  piano.  As  Miriam  sang  her  moii''| 
seemed  hopeless.  She  sang  like  a  nun  singing  to  heflVOi- 
It  reminded  him  so  much  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  o* 
who  sings  beside  a  Botticelli  Madonna,  so  spiritnt* 
Again,  hot  as  steel,  came  up  the  pain  in  him.  Whj 
must  he  ask  her  for  the  other  thing?  Why  was  thfl* 
his  blood  battling  with  V\e;T?  \i  Qtily  he  could  b»* 
been  always  gentle,  tender  m\h  VeT,\i'ce.».»C^-VR^.^i{s>.Si 


ned  an  eten;al  JnaJdElihoodabout  her;  and  wficn  he 
light  of  Tier  motlier,  he  saw  the  great  brown  eyes  of 
laiden  who  was  nearly  scared  and  shocked  out  of  her 
fin  maidenhood,  but  not  quite,  in  spite  of  her  seven 
dren.  They  had  been  born  almost  leaving  her  out 
;ount,  not  of  her,  but  upon  her.  So  she  could  never 
them  go,  because  she  never  had  possessed  them. 
Irs.  Morel  saw  him  going  again  frequently  to  Miriam, 
was  astonished.  He  said  nothing  to  his  mother. 
did  not  explain  nor  excuse  himself.  If  he  came  hi 
,  and  she  reproached  him,  he  frowned  and  turned  on 

in  an  overbearing  way; 

I  shall  come  home  when  I  like,"  he  said;   "  I  am 
iigh." 

Must  she  keep  you  till  this  time?  " 

It  is  I  who  stay,"  he  answered. 

And  she  lots  you?  But  very  well,"  she  said, 
ind  she  went  to  bed,  leaving  the  door  unlocked 
;  but  she  lay  listening  until  he  came,  often  long 
T.  It  was  a  great  bitterness  to  her  that  he  hsid  gone 
It  to  Miriam.  She  recognized,  however,  the  uselessness 
vny  further  interference.  He  went  to  Willey  Farm 
I  man  now,  not  as  a  youth.  She  had  no  right  over 
There  was  a  coldness  between  him  and  her.  He 
ily  told  her  anything.  Discarded,  she  waited  on 
,  cooked    for  him  still,  and   loved  to   slave   for   him; 

her  face  closed  again  like  a  mask.     There  was  nothing 

her  to  do  now  .but  the  housework;    for  all  the 
had    gone    to    Miriam.      She    could    not    forgive    hii 
iam  killed  the  joy  and  the  warmth  in  him, 
1  such  a  jolly/Tad,  and  full  of  the  warmest  affectio 

he  grew  colder,  more  and  more  irritable  and  gloomy, 
■erainded  henof  William;    but  Paul  was  worse.     He 

things  witwmore  intensity,  and  more  reaUT.»A,\'a-(\  ^A 
t  he  was  aMut,    His  mother  knew  Vovi  \\e  '«».*  w.'^*^' 
for  want  f{  a.   woman,   and  8\ve   srw  V\wv  ^o^^*. 
m.     If  hihnd  made  up  his  mmd,  TvoVVwft  a""-  «^ 
M^^      Mrs.   Morel   was   fired.     S\ve  \j«^Wlj 


on 
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3 
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^ve   up   at   last;     she    had    finished.      She 

He  went  on  determinedly.  He  realized  more  or 
,what  his  mother  felt.  It  only  hardened  his  soul. 
^made  himself  callous  towards  her;  but  it  was  like  b 
callous  to  his  own  health.  It  undermined  him  quici 
yet  he  persisted. 

He  lay  back  in  the  rocking-chair  at  Willey  Farm 
«vening.  He  had  been  talking  to  Miriam  for  some  ve 
but  had  not  come  to  the  point.     Now  he  said  suddenlj 

"  I  am  twenty-four,  almost." 

She  had  been  brooding.  She  looked  up  at  bim  ' 
denly  in  surprise. 

"Yes.     What  makes  you  say  it?" 

There  was  something  in  the  charged  atmosphere  t 
the  dreaded. 

'  Thomas  More  says  one  can  marry  at  tva 
four."  ^j 

She  laughed  quaintly,  saying:  ^^^ 

''  Does  it  need  Sir  Thomas  Mare's  sanctionJ^H 

"  No ;   but  one  ought  to  marry  about  then."  ^H 

■'  Ay,"  she  answered  broodingly ;   and  she  waited. 

■'  I  can't  marry  you,"  he  continued  slowly,  "  not  n 

rause    we  've   no    money,    and    they    depend   on  I 
.home."  ~ 

She  sat  half-guessing  what  was  coming. 

^'But  I  want  to  marry  now — " 

"  You  want  to  marry  ?  "  she  repeated. 

''  A  woman  —  you  know  what  I  mean." 

She  was  silent. 

■'Now,  at  last,  I  must,"  he  said. 

'  Ay,"  she  answered.  > 

"And  you  love   me?*' 

She  laughed   bitterly. 

"Why  are  you  aaham^ed  of  it?"  he  aiiswered.  "^ 
tpouldn't  be  ashamed  brfoxe  -gavw  Gq^s  "«V^  w^ 
tfore   people?  "  ' 

''Nay,"  she  answered  dtevVl,"^  »-^  ■" 
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'  You  are,"  he  replied  bitterly ;  "  and  it  'a  my  fault, 
t  you  know  I  can't  help  being  — ^  as  I  am  —  don't 
i?" 

'  I  know  you  can't  help  it,"  she  replied. 
■  I  love  you  an  awful  lot  —  then  there  ia  something 
rt." 

'  Where?  "  she  answered,  looking  at  him, 
'Oh,  in  me!     It  is  I  who  ou^ht  to  be  ashamed  — like 
piritual  cripple.     And  I  am  ashamed.     It  is  miser' 
ly  ia  it.»" 

'  I  don't  know,"  replied  Miriam. 

'  And  I  don't  know,"  he  repeated.  "  Don't  you  think 
have  been  too  fierce  in  our  what  they  call  purity? 
n't  you  think  that  to  be  so  much  afraid  and  averse 
I  sort  of  dirtiness?  " 

>he  looked  at  him  with  startled  dark  eyes. 
'You  recoiled  away  from  anything  of  the  sort,  and 
Dok  the  motion  from  you,  and  recoiled  also,  perhaj 
■se." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  some  tim 
'  Yes,"  she  said,  "  it  is  so." 

'  There  is  between  us,"  he  said,  "  all  these  years  of 
macy.  I  feel  naked  enough  before  you.  Do  you 
lerstand?  " 

'  I  think  so,"  she  answered. 
'  And  you  love  me?  " 
(he  laughed. 

'  Don't  be  bitter,"  he  pleaded. 
She  looked  at  him  and  was  sorry  for  him;  his  eyes 
e  dark  with  torture.  She  was  sorry  for  him;  it  was 
•se  for  him  to  have  this  deflected  love  than  for  her- 
',  who  could  never  be  properly  mated.  He  was  rest- 
:,  for  ever  urging  forward  and  trying  to  find  a  way 
,  He  might  do  as  he  liked,  and  have  whss.^  Vt  \^tS^ 
her. 

'Naj,"  she  said  softly,  "  I   am  not  \i\tt.eT." 
he  felt  she  could  bear  anything  £or  \vaa-,    ^^  '''^ 
^JF  him.      She  put   her    hand    on  Vw  Vaee^ 
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■leaned  forward  in  his  chair.  He  took  it  and  kissed 
■but  it  hurt  to  do  so.  He  felt  he  was  putting  hire 
■aside.  He  sat  there  sacrificed  to  her  purity,  which 
■more  like  nullity.  How  could  he  kiss  her  hand  pass 
■taiitely,  when  it  would  drive  her  away,  and  leave  notl 
^Dut  pain?  Yet  slowly  lie  drew  her  to  him  and  kii 
Iher. 

■  They  knew  each  other  too  well  to  pretend  anyth 
As  she  kissed  him,  she  watched  his  eyes;  they  i 
staring  across  tlie  room,  with  a  peculiar  dark  blazi 
them  that  fascinated  her.  He  was  perfectly  still. 
could  feel  his  heart  throbbing  heavily  in  his  breaa 
"What  are  you  thinking  about?"  she  asked. 
The  blaze  in  his  eyes  shuddered,  became  uneertafi 
"  I  was  thinking,  all  the  while,  I  love  you.  I  have  I 
obstinate," 

She  sank  her  head  on  his  breast, 
"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"  That 's  all,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  seemed  sure, 
liis  mouth  was  kissing  her  throat. 

Then  she   raised   her   head   and   looked   into  his  i 
*ith  her  full  gaze  of  love.     The  blaze  struggled,  seeniK 
try  to  get  away  from  her,  and  then  was  quenched. 
^Qrned   his   head   quickly   aside.      It   was   a   moment 
an^ish, 

"  Kisa  me,"  she  whispered. 

He  shut  his  eyes,  and  kissed  her,  and  his  arms  fol 
Kr  closer  and  closer. 
When  she  walked  home  with  him   over   the  fields. 


-  _m  glad  I  came  back  to  you.  I  feel  bo  sii 
with  you  —  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  hide.  We 
be  happy?  " 

k"  Yes,"  she  murmured,  and  the  tears  came  to  her  i 
"Some    sort    oi    per\eta\\.'5    m   q\w    ?.Q\iL%"    he 
makes   us  not  want,  get  a-wa^  Itota,  *3fte.  'jt^  "Skk 
mt.      We  have  to  fight,  ac^amst  ■lV.e.'C^''  'M 

*  V^o  "  .U^  =a;^    nT«\  aV\e  ic\t  e,tvnvnei.        ^B 
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As  she  stood  under  the  drooping  thorn-tree,  in  the 
rkness  by  the  roadside,  he  kissed  her,  and  his  fingers 
ndered  over  her  face.  In  the  darkness,  where  he  could 
:  see  her  but  only  feel  her,  his  passion  flooded  him.  He 
sped  her  very  close. 

*  Sometim^  you  will  have  me?  *'  he  murmured,  hidinf 
face  on  her  shoulder.    It  was  so  difficult. 

*  Not  now,"  she  said. 

Elis   hopes    and  his   heart   sunk.      A  dreariness   came 

r  him. 

*No,"  he  said. 

3is  clasp  of  her  slackened. 

*  I  love  to  feel  your  arm  there!  '*  she  said,  pressing  his 
a  against  her  back,  where  it  went  round  her  waist, 
k   rests  me  so.*' 

3e  tightened  the  pressure  of  his  arm  upon  the  small 
her  back  to  rest  her. 

*  We  belong  to  each  other,"  he  said. 
'  Yes." 

*  Then  why  should  n't  we  belong  to  each  other 
jgether.'^  " 

^  But  —  "   she   faltered. 

*  I  know  it 's  a  lot  to  ask,"  he  said ;    "  but  there  's 
much  risk  for  you  really  —  not  in  the  Gretchen  way. 

1  can  trust  me  there?  " 

Oh,  I  can  trust  you."     The  answer  came  quick  and 
>ng.    "  It 's  not  that  —  it 's  not  that  at  all  —  but  —  " 

What?" 

)he  hid  her  face  in  his  neck  with  a  little  cry  of  misery. 
'  I  don't  know !  "  she  cried. 

She  seemed  slightly  hysterical,  but  with  a  sort  of 
Tor.     His  heart  died  in  him. 

*  You  don't  think  it  ugly?  "  he  asked. 

*  No,  not  now.    You  have  taught  me  it  is  n't." 
*You  are  afraid?" 

Jhe  cahn-edf  herself  hastily. 

'  Yes,  I  Am  only  afraid,"  she  said, 

e  kissed  her  tenderly. 
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"  Never  mind,"  he  said.     "  You  shall  pkase  yof 

Suddenly  she  gripped  his  arms  round  him,  and  c 
her  body  stiff.  n 

"  You   shaU   have    mc,"    she   said,    through   her  sh 
teeth.  )l 

His  heart  beat  up  again  Hko  fire.  He  folded  her  elM  k 
and  his  mouth  was  on  her  throat.  She  could  not  bei  fc 
it.     She  drew  away.     He  disengaged  her,  in 

"  Won't  you  be  late?  "  she  asked  gently.  ir 

He  sighed,  scarcely  hearing  what  she  said,  S  g 
waited,  wishing  he  would  go.  At  last  he  kissed  h  ■( 
quickly  and  climbed  the  fence.  Looking  round  he  «  a 
the  pale  blotch  of  her  face  down  in  the  darkness  underti  i 
hanging  tree.  There  was  no  more  of  her  but  this  pi  v 
blotch.  li 

"  Good-bye !  "    she    called    softly.      She    had    no  bod)  - 

only  a  voice  and  a  dim  face.     He  turned  away  and  f  it 

down  the  road,  his  fists  clenched ;    and  when  he  came  I   i 

J  the  wall  over  the  lake  he  leaned  there,  almost  stumW  w 

looking  up  the  black  water.  ; 

Miriam  plunged  home  over  the  meadows.  She  was  a  tn 
afraid  of  people,  what  they  might  say;  but  she  drcai  t 
the  issue  with  him.  Yes,  she  would  let  hira  have  hcti  )t 
he  insisted;  and  then,  when  she  thought  of  it  afterw&rt  ip, 
her  heart  went  down.  He  would  be  disappointed,  '  t 
would  find  no  satisfaction,  and  then  he  would  go  a"!  ^[ 
Yet  he  was  so  insistent;  and  over  this,  which  did  W  H, 
seem  so  all-important  to  ber,  was  their  love  to  b™  (i'. 
down.  After  all,  he  was  oidy  like  other  men,  seeking*  fi| 
satisfaction.  Oh,  but  there  was  something  more  in  W  M 
something  deeper!  She  could  trust  to  it,  in  spite  of^  h 
desires.  He  said  that  possession  was  a  great  mon^  *.'■ 
in  life.  All  strong  emotions  concentrated  there.  Perh^  t- 
it  was  so.  There  was  something  divine  in  it ;  then  ^  '^ 
nould  submit,  religiously,  Vo  i\\e  sacrifice.  He  Ac. 
have  her.  And  at  the  ftiougVA  \v^t  -wVoVVaQi^  &o« 
itself  involuntarily,  hard,  as  U  r$,«.\m,v  vo^^'^^wBg 
Life  forced  her  throug^i  i\iia  a«Xe  oV  ^ni-R^^^ 
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would  submit.     At  any  rate,  it  would  give  him  what 
runted,  which  was  her  deepest  wish.     She  brooded  and 
)ded   and   brooded   herself  towards   accepting  him, 
le  courted  her  now  like  a  lover.     Often,  when  he  grew 

slie  put  his  face  from  her,  held  it  between  her  hands, 

looked  in  his  eyes.  He  could  not  meet  her  gaze. 
'  dark  eyes,  full  of  love,  earnest  and  searching,  made 

turn  away.  Not  for  an  instant  would  she  let  him 
fet.  Back  again  he  had  to  torture  himself  into  a 
le  of  his  responsibility  and  hers.  Never  any  relaxing, 
!r  any  leaving  himself  to  the  great  hunger  and  Jm- 
ionality  of  passion;  he  must  be  brought  back  to  a 
berate,  reflective  creature.  As  if  from  a  swoon  of 
iion  she  called  him  back  to  the  littleness,  the  personal 
tionship.  He  could  not  bear  it.  "  Leave  me  alone 
eave  me  alone !  "  he  wanted   to  cry ;    but  she  wanted 

to  look  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  love.  His  eyes,  full 
he  dark,  impersonal  fire  of  desire,  did  not  belong  to 

t 
"here  was  a  great  crop  of  cherries  at  the  farm.  The 
s  at  the  back  of  the  house,  very  large  and  tall,  hung 
k  with  scarlet  and  crimson  drops,  under  the  dark 
es,  Paul  and  Edgar  were  gathering  in  the  fruit  one 
ling.  It  had  been  a  hot  day,  and  now  the  clouds 
;  rolling  in  the  sky,  dark  and  warm.  Paul  climbed 
1  in  tlie  tree,  above  the  scarlet  roofs  of  the  buildings. 

wind,  moaning  steadily,  made  the  whole  tree  rock 
I  a  subtle,  thrilling  motion  that  stirred  the  blood.  The 
ng  man,  perched  insecurely  in  the  slender  branches, 
:ed  till  he  felt  slightly  drunk,  reached  down  the 
ghs,  where  the  scarlet  beady  cherries  hung  thick 
?rneath,  and  tore  off  handful  after  handful  of  the 
i,  cool-fleshed  fruit.  Cherries  touched  his  ears  and 
neck  as  he  stretched  forward,  their  chill  fii\®iT-V.v5* 
ling  a  flash  down  his  blood.  AW  sWdea  ol  x^i,  ^•s«^ 
'Icieii  verniUion  to  a  rich  crimaon,  ^o'we^  a-^i  vostV 
aoder  a  darkness  of  leaves.  -wt^ 

going    down,    suddenly    cau^"^    ^^       j| 
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^Nlouds,  Immense  piles  of  gold  flared  out  in  the  sol 
^  east,  heaped  in  soft,  gluwing  yellow  right  up  the  i 
The  world,  till  now  dusk  and  grey,  reflected  the  { 
glow,  astonished.  Everywliere  the  trees,  and  the  gr 
and  the  far-off  water,  Btemcd  roused  from  the  tnili 
Hid  shining. 
Miriam  eame  out  wondering. 

"  Oh !  "  Paul  heard  her  mellow  voice  call,  "  is  d'I 
ronderfnl?  " 

He  looked  down.     There  was  a  faint  gold  glimmer 
ber  face,  that  looked  very  soft,  turned  up  to  him. 
"How  high  you  are!"  she  said. 
Beside    her,    on    the    rhubarb    leaves,    were    four  & 
lirds,  thieves  that  had  been  shot.     Paul  saw  some  chei 
Btones  hanging  quite  bleached,  like  skeletons,  picked  cl 
if  flesh.     He  looked  down  again  to  Miriam, 
*'  Clouds  are  on  fire,"  he  said. 
"  Beautiful !  "  she  cried. 

She  seemed  so  small,  so  soft,  so  tender,  down  tb 
Be  threw  a  handful  of  cherries  at  ber.  Slie  was  atari 
ind  frightened.  He  laughed  with  a  low,  chuckling  soc 
and  pelted  her.  She  ran  for  shelter,  picking  up  a 
cherries.  Two  fine  red  pairs  she  hung  over  her  M 
then  she  looked  up  again.  J 

I"  Have  n't  you  got  enough?  "  she  asked.  ^^H 
"  Nearly.  It  is  bke  being  on  a  ship  up  heref^^f 
"And  how  long  will  you  stay?"  ^^| 

"  While  the  sunset  lasts."  ^ 

She  went  to  the  fence  and  sat  there,  watching  the  £ 
louds   fall  to  pieces,  and  go  in  immense,  rosc-colou 
*uin  towards  the  darkness.     Gold  flamed  to  scarlet, 
pain  in  its  intense  brightness.     Then  the  scarlet  Banl 
rose,  and  rose  to  crimson,  and  quickly  the  passion  n 
out  of  the   sky.     All  the  world   was  dark  grey.     I 
■ambled    quickly    down,   with    his    basket,    tearingi 
tbirt-slecve  as  he  did  s 
"  They  are  lovely"  BaldM'w\am,?«i?,^^^%"^^ 
l.*I  Ve  torn  my  sleeve,"  Ke  e.Tvswc-cei.  — 
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!he  took  the  three-cornered   rip,  saying: 

'  I  shall  have  to  mend  it,"     It  was  near  the  shouldei 

i  put  her  fingers  through  the  tear.     "How  warmfjj 

le   laughed.      There  was    a    new,  strange   note   in  '. 

:e,  one  that  made  her  pant. 

■Shall  we  stay  out?"  he  said. 

'Won't  it  rain?"  she  asked. 

'  No,  let  us  walk  a  little  way." 

rhey  went  down  the  fields  and  into  the  thick  plants 

I  of  fir-trees  and  pines. 

ShaU  we  go  in  among  the  trees?  "  he  asked. 

Do  vou  want  to?  " 

Yes."" 

t  was  Tery  dark  among  the  iirs,  and  the  sharp  spines 
•ked  her  face.  She  was  afraid.  Paul  was  silent  and 
mge. 

I    like  the   darkness,"   he    said.      "  I   wish   it   weraj 
ker  —  good,  thick  darkness."  ^| 

[e  seemed  to  be  almost  unaware  of  her  as  a  perso^J 

was  only  to  him  then  a  woman.  She  was  afraid.  ^1 
te  stood  against  a  pife-troe  trunk  and  took  her  m 
arms.  She  relinquished  herself  to  him,  hut  it  was  a 
'ifice  in  which  she  felt  something  of  horror.  This 
k-voiced,  oblivious  man  was  a  stranger  to  her. 
,ater  it  began  to  rain.  The  pine-trees  smelled  very 
mg,  Paul  lay  with  his  head  on  the  ground,  on  the 
i  pine-needles,  listening  to  tlie  sharp  hiss  of  the  rain 
I  steady,  keen  noise.  His  heart  was  down,  very  heavy, 
r  he  realized  that  she  had  not  been  with  him  all  the 
;,  that  her  soul  had  stood  apart,  in  a  sort  of  horror. 

was  physically  at   rest,  but  no  more.      Very  dreary 

leart,  very  sad,  and  very  tender,  his  fingers  wandered 

'  her  face  pitifully.     Now  again  she  loved  him  de.e.i5V:^ 

was  tender  and  beautiful. 

TTie  rain!"  be  said. 

fB«  —  is  it  coming  on  you?  " 

^b£   lur    bands    over    him,    ox*   ^^^*  Vav*^' 
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shoulders,  to  feci  if  the  raindrops  fell  on  hiin.     She  l( 
hini   dearly.      He,   as   he   lay   with   his    face    on  the  d 
pine-leavea,  felt  extraordinarily  quiet.     He  did  not  n 
if  the  raindrops  came  on    him:    lie  would  have  lain  * 
got  wet  through:    he  felt  as  if  nothing  mattered,  i 
living    were    smeared    awaj    into    the    beyond,    nc 
quite  lovable.    This  strange,  gentle  reaching-out  to  del   f 
was  now  to  him. 

*"  We  must  go,"  said  Miriam, 
"  Yes,"  he  answered,  but  did  not  move. 
To  him  now,  life  seemed  a  shadow,  day  a  white  shad" 
night,  and  death,  and  stillness,  and  inaction,  this  smw 
like  being.  To  be  alive,  to  be  urgent  and  insistent — tli 
was  not'to-be.  The  highest  of  all  was  to  melt  out  intol 
darkness  and  sway  there,  identified  with  the  great  Beitj  ^i 

"  The  rain  is  coming  in.  on  us,"  said  Miriam. 

He  rose,  and  assisted  her. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  he  said, 

"  What?  " 

"  To  have  to  go.     I  feel  so  still," 

"  Still !  "  she  repeated. 

"  Stiller  than  I  have  ever  been  in  my  life." 

He  was  walking  with  his  hand  in  hers.  She  pre*  14 
his  fingers,  feeling  a  shght  fear.  Now  lie  seemed  bejo  U 
her;    she  had  a  fear  lest  she  should  lose  him.  '' 

"  The  fir-trees  are  like  presences  on  the  darkness:  a^^' 
one  only  a  presence." 

She  was  afraid,  and  said  nothing. 

"A  sort  of  hush:  the  whole  night  wondering  ■  '': 
asleep:  I  suppose  that's  what  we  do  in  death — s!*  " 
in  wonder." 

She  had  been  afraid  before  of  the  brute  in  him: 
of  the  mystic.  She  trod  beside  him  in  silence.  The"  1 
fell  with  a  heavy  "  Hush!  "  on  the  trees.  At  last  ^  h 
gained  the  cart-shed. 

"Let  us  stay  here  awVWe,"  \ve  ftiv\tV, 
There   was    a    sound    oi   *»"»,  e.\eT^'«\.Mft,  ww 
ererythjng. 
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'I  feel  so  strange  and  still,"  he  said;    "along  with 

r  J  thing." 

'  Ay,"  she  answered  patiently, 

■le  seemed  again  unaware  of  her,  though  he  held 

id  close. 

'  To  he   rid  of  our  individuality,  which   is   our  ■ 

ch    is   our   effort  —  to   hvo  effortless,  a   kind  of  i 

lua    sleep  —  that   is   very   heautiful,   I   think;    that  is 

after-life  —  our    immortahty." 
'Yes?" 

'  Yes  — -  and  very  beautiful  to  have." 
'  You  don't  usually  say  that." 
'  No." 

n  a  while  they  went  indoors.      Everybody  looked 
m  curiously.     He  still  kept  the  quiet,  heavy  look 

eyes,  the  stillness  in  his  voice.  Instinctively,  they  all 
.  him  atone. 

ibout  this  time  Miriam's  grandmother,  who  lived  in  a 
f  cottage  in  Woodlinton,  fell  ill,  and  the  girl  was 
t  to  keep  house.  It  was  a  beautiful  little  place.  The 
tage  had  a  big  garden  in  front,  with  red  brick  walls, 
linst  which  the  plum-trees  were  nailed.  At  the  back 
ither  garden  was  separated   from  the  6elds  by  a  tall 

hedge.     It  was  very  pretty.      Miriam  had  not  much 

do,  BO  she  found  time  for   her  beloved  reading,  and 

writing    little    introspective    pieces    which   interested 

^t  the  holiday-time  her  grandmother,  being  better, 
I  driven  to  Derby  to  stay  with  her  daughter  for  a  day 
two.     She  was  a  crotchety  old  lady,  and  might  return 

second  day  or  the  third;    so  Miriam  stayed  alone  in 

cottage,  which  also  pleased  her, 

*aul  used  often  to  cycle  over,  and  they  had  as  a  rule 
eeful   and  happy  times.      He   did   not  embarrass   hai 
=h ;   but  then  on  the  Monday  oi  t\ve  \ioV\ia.^  \is  '«■»-*■  ''^ 
nd  a  whole  day  with  her. 

t   was  perfect   weather.      Ij£_j£it--Vtt»-^n«^'^'**^^^^ 
fJiere  he  was  going.     She  would  be  aYoive  bNV  "^^ 
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r-  over  him ;  but  he  had  three  dajs  tin 
Were  all  hia  own,  when  he  was  going  to  do  as  he  liil 
It  was  sweet  to  niah  through  the  morning  lanes  oni 
bicycle. 

He  got  to  the  cottage  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  Mini 
waB  busy  preparing  dinner.  She  looked  so  perfectly 
keeping  with  the  bttle  kitchen,  ruddy  and  busy.  He  Msi 
her  and  sat  down  to  watch.  The  room  was  small  a 
cosy.  The  sofa  whs  covered  all  over  with  a  sort  of  lin 
in  squares  of  red  and  pale  blue,  old,  much  washed,  If 
pretty.  There  was  a  stuffed  owl  in  a  case  over  a  com 
cupboard.  The  sunlight  came  through  the  leaves  of  tl 
scented  geraniums  in  the  window.  Slic  was  cooking 
chicken  in  his  honour.  It  was  their  cottage  for  the  i! 
and  they  were  man  and  wife.  He  beat  the  eggs  for  bi 
and  peeled  the  potatoes.  He  iliougbt  she  gave  a  fcelii 
of  home  almost  like  bis  mother;  and  no  one  eooTd  i« 
more  beautiful,  with  her  tumbled  curia,  when  she  * 
flushed  from  the  fire. 

The  dinner  was  a  great  success.  Like  a  young  In 
band,  he  carved.  They  talked  all  the  time  with  unfla^ 
zest.  Then  he  wiped  the  dishes  she  had  washed,  andtt 
went  out  down  the  fields.  There  was  a  brtglit  W 
brook  that  ran  into  a  bog  at  the  foot  of  a  very  »tt 
bank.  Here  they  wandered,  picking  still  a  few  nmf 
marigolds  and  many  big  blue  forget-me-nots.  Then  S 
sat  on  the  bank  witli  her  hands  full  of  flowers,  mfltl 
golden  water-blobs.  As  she  put  her  face  down  into  o 
marigolds,  it  was  all  overcast  with  a  yellow  shine. 

"  Your  face  is  bright,"  he  said,  *'  like  a  tilB 
figuration." 

She  looked  at  him,  questioning.  He  laughed  pleadinjl 
to  her,  laying  his  hand  on  hers.  Then  he  kissed  lH 
fingers,  then  her  face. 

The  world  was  all  steeped  in  sunshine,  and  quite  ta 

_'  ft  not  asleep,  but  quwcrmg  wt^x  a.V\vA  c.\  it^^e>L'»sa^..' 

"  Ibave  never  seen  aTistV\™?,TOO!eVca».\:ANiS,-      "^ 

fe'  said.      He  held  Uor  VivulA   Ui.&t  aN^  "^"^^  "^i    ■ 
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>  "  And  the  water  singing  to  itself  as  it  runs  —  do  you 
bve  it?  "  She  looked  at  him  full  of  love.  His  eyes  were 
mry  dark,  very  bright. 

"  Don't  you  think  it 's  a  great  day?  "  he  asked. 

She  murmured  her  assent.  She  was  happy,  and  he 
aw  it. 

"  And  our  day  — just  between  us,"  he  said. 

They  lingered  a  little  while.  Then  they  stood  up  upon 
?]e  sweet  thyme,  and  he  looked  down  at  her  simply, 

"  Will  you  come?  "  he  asked. 

Then  went  back  to  tlie  house,  hand-in-hand,  in  silence. 
*he  chickens  came  scampering  down  the  path  to  her, 
Ee  locked  the  door,  and  they  had  the  little  house  to 
^em  selves. 

He  never  forgot  seeing  her  as  she  lay  on  the  bed,  when 
e  was  unfastening  his  collar.  First  he  saw  only  her 
Sauty,  and  was  blind  with_it.  She  had  the  most  beau- 
Jnl  body  he  had  ever  imagined.  He  stood  uriatle  to 
t«ve  or  speak,  looking  »*■  her,  his  face  half  smiling  with 
^nder.  And  then  he  wanted  her,  but  as  he  went  for- 
«rd  to  her,  her  himds  lifted  in  a  little  pleading  move- 
«nt,  and  he  looked  at  her  face,  and  stopped.  Her  big 
~Own  eyes  were  watching  htm,  still  and  resigned  and 
"xing;  she  lay  as  if  she  hnd  given  herself  up  to  sacrifice: 
icre  was  her  bod^  for  hirii ;  but  the  loot  at  the  back 
"  her  eyes,  like  a  creature  awaiting  immolation,  arrested 
»n,  and  all  his  blood  fell  back. 

"You  are  sure  you  want  mc?  "  he  asked,  as  if  a  cold 
ladow  had  come  over  him. 

"  Yes,  quite  sure." 

She  was  very  quiet,  very  calm.  She  only  realized  that 
he  was  doing  something  for  him.  JIc  could  hardly  bear 
i  She  lay  t»  be  sacrificed  for  him  because  she  loved 
fcn  so  much.     And  he  had  to  sacrifice  her.     For  a  second, 

>  wished  he  were  sexless  or  dead.     T\\en  Ve  ^vft-V^s>  «^^«* 
pain  ia  her,  and  his  blood  beat  back  agaSii. 

■And  afterwards   he  loved   her  — \oved  Vct  t.o  'Ooe  ^» 
•v  of  bia  being.     He  loved  her.     But  \\e  -wt«A-ei-.  *■«' 
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how,  to  cry.  TTiere  was  something  he  cnuld  not  bear  f( 
her  Bake.  He  stayed  with  her  til!  quite  late  at  nlgiJ 
As  he  rode  liome  he  felt  that  he  was  finally  initiated.  B 
was  a  youth  no  longer.  But  why  had  he  the  dull  pii 
in  his  soul?  Why  did  the  thoughtof  death,  the  aftd 
life,   seem -se -sw«et  aud   consoling?      ~~"^  '         J 

He  spent  the  week  with  Miriam,  and  wore  her  ■ 
with  his  passion  before  it  was  gone.  He  had  ahnjl 
almost  wilfully,  to  put  her  out  of  count,  and  act  from  tl 
brute  strength  of  his  own  feelings.  And  he  coiild  not* 
it  often,  and  there  remained  afterwards  always  the  sM 
of  failure  and  of  death.  If  he  were  really  with  het| 
had  to  put  aside  himself  and  his  desire.  If  he 
have  her,  he  had  to  put  her  aside. 

"When  I  come  to  you,"  he  asked  her,  his  eyea  if 
with  pain  and  shame,  "  you  don't  really  want  me, 
you?  " 

"  Ah,  yea  !  "  she  replied  quickly. 
He  looked  at  her, 
"  Nay,"  he  said. 
She  began  to  tremble. 
"  You   see,"  she  said,  taking  his  face  and  shutting 
out    against    her    shoulder  — "  you    sec  —  as    we  are- 
how  can  I  get  used  to  you?     It  would  come  all  righl' 
twe  were  married." 
He  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  her. 
"  You  mean,  now,  it  is  always  too  much  sliock? 
"  Yes  —  and  —  " 
"  You   are   always  clenched   against  me." 
She  was  trembling  with  agitation. 
"  You     see,"     she     said,     "  I  'ni     not     used    to   » 
thought  —  " 

"  You  are  lately,"  he 

"  But  all  my  hfe.     Mother  said  to  me,  '  There  ii  < 

thing  in  marriage  \\\?i.\.  \s  o\"«a^6  dreadful,  but  you  )> 

to  bear  it,'     And  1  Wieved  \\.." 

,       "And  still  believe,"  V«  saii. 

fc" No!"  she  cried  \ias^^\7.    "1^^* 
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■ring,   even   in    that   way,   is   the   high-water   murk   of 

That  does  n't  alter  the  fact  that  you  never  leant  it." 
■No,"  she  said,  taking  his  head  in  her  arms  and  rock- 
's despair.  "  Don't  say  so!  You  don't  understand." 
!  rocked  with  pain.  "  Don't  I  want  your  children?  " 
I^But  not  me." 
^ow  can  you  say  so?  But  we  must  be  married  to 
ihildren  —  " 

[  we  be  married,  then  ?     /  want  you  to  have  my 

pkissed  her  hand  reverently.     She  pondered  sadly, 
V  him. 

;  too  young,"  she  said  at  length. 
Twenty-four  and  twenty-three  —  " 

*'  Not   yet,"    she    pleaded,    as    she    rocked    herself 
stress. 

"  When  you  will,"  he  said. 

She  bowed  her  head  gravely.     The  tone  of  hopelessness 

which  he  said  these  things  grieved  her  deeply.  It  had 
Ways  been  a  failure  between  theni.  Tacitly,  she  ac- 
laesced  in  what  he  felt. 

.And  after  a  week  of  love  he  said  to  his  mother  sud- 
»ily  one  Sunday  night,  just  as  they  were  going  to  bed: 
**  I  shan't  go  so  much  to  Miriam's,  mother," 
She  was  surprised,  but  she  would  not  ask  him  anything, 
*•  ifou  please  yourself,"  she  said. 

So  he  went  to  bed.  But  there  was  a  new  quietness 
^lut  him  wliich  she  had  wondered  at.  She  almost 
-cssed.  She  would  leave  him  alone,  however.  P re- 
citation might  spoil  things.  She  watched  him  in  his 
Wellness,  wondering  where  he  would  end.  He  was  sick, 
mS  much  too  quiet  for  him.  There  was  a  perpetual 
tie  knitting  of  his  brows,  such  as  she  had  seen  whco. 

Tvas  a  small  baby,  and  which  had  Vieen  gotvt  \<s"t  ■to.b.w^ 
oj-s.    Now  it  was  the  same  again.     And  sVe  coAi-  ^ 
■^^^im^He   had    to    go    on.    oXotve,   -kv^^*^^ 
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He  continued  faithful  to  Miriam.  For  one  day  lie  hi 
loved  her  utterly.  Hut  it  never  came  agHin.  The  sa 
of  failure  grew  stronger.  At  first  it  was  only  a  swIm 
Then  he  began  to  feci  h<^  ould  not  go  on.  He  want 
to  run,  to  go  abroad,  anytliing.  Gradually  he  ceased 
ask  her  to  have  him.  Instead  of  drawing  tliem  togeti 
it  put  them  apart.  And  then  he  realized,  consciom 
that  it  was  no  good.  It  was  useless  trying:  it  wo 
^ever  be  a  success  between  them. 

For    some   months    he    had    seen    very    little    of  Cli 
■They  had   occasionally  walked   out    for  half   an  hour 
^nner-time.    But  he  always  reserved  himself  for  Miri 
Vith  Clara,  however,  his  brow  cleared,  and  he  waa 
^gain.      She   treated   him   indulgently,   as    if   he  va 
*  child.     He  thought  he  did  not  mind.     But   deep  bi 
the  surface  it  piqued  him. 
Sometimes    Miriam   said : 
^       "What  about  Clara?  I  hear  nothing  of  her  lately 
^k     "  I  walked  with  her  about  twenty  minutes  yesterd 
^Hbe  replied. 

V  "  And  what  did  she  talk  about?  " 

H  "  I  don't  know,  I  suppose  I  did  all  the  jawing' 
^Eusually  do.  I  think  I  was  telling  her  about  the  stl 
^nnd  how  the  women  took  it." 

V  So  he  gave  the  account  of  himself. 

9  But  insidiously,  without  his  knowing  it,  the  war 
lie  felt  for  Clara  drew  him  away  from  Miriam,  for  wi 
he  felt  responsible,  and  to  whom  he  felt  he  belon. 
He  thought  he  was  being  quite  faithful  to  her.     It  is 

Peasy  to  estimate  exactly  the  strength  and  warmtli 
one's  feelings  for  a  woman  til!  they  have  run  away  ' 
tme. 
He  began  to  give  more  time  to  his  men  friends.  T 
was  Jcssop,  at  the  Art  School-,  Swain,  who  was  d 
istrj  demonstrator  at  t\ie  \3\wt-cfe\'v'j-,  ^'!^»^Ks&,■^ 
teacher;  besides  Edjr«.r  )vrvd^VvT\Qn^ft'S« 
(i!nrr  work,  he  sVeUAied  fw\  s.tMiSsa.'* 
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;  the  University  for  Swain,  and  the  two  ' 
1' town  "  together.  Httving  come  home  in  the  train 
Newton,  he  called  and  had  a  game  of  bilHards  with 
in  the  Moon  and  Stars.  If  he  gave  to  Miriam  the 
ie  of  his  men  friends,  he  felt  quite  justified.  Hia_ 
er  began  to  be  relieved.  He  always  told  her  whei 
ad  been. 

iring  the  summer  Clara  wore  sometimes  a  drea 
ift  cotton  stuff  with  loose  sleeves.  When  she  lifted 
lands,  her  sleeves  fell  back,  and  her  beautiful  strong 
shone  out. 

Half  a  minute,"  he  cried.     "  Hold  your  arm  still." 
i  made  sketches  of  her  hand  and  arm,  and  the  draw- 
contained  some  of  the  fascination  the  real  thing  had 
im.    Miriam,  who  always  went  scrupulously  throu^  j 
ooks  and  papers,  saw  the  drawings.  t^^ 

[  think  Clara  has  such  beautiful  arms,"  he  said,      '^H 
L'es!    When  did  you  draw  them?"  ^ 

)n    Tuesday,    in    the   work-room.      You    know,    I  've     ' 
%  comer  where  I  can  work.     Often  I  can  do  every 
e  thing  they  need  in  the  department,  before  dinner. 
I  I  work  for  myself  in  the    afternoon,  and  just  see 
lings  at  night." 

fes,"  she  said,  turning  the  leaves  of  his  sketch-book, 
■equently  he  hated  Miriam.     He  hated  her  aa  she  bent 
ird  and  pored  over  his  things.     He  hated  her  way 
atjently   casting   him    up,   ats    if   he   were   an   endless 
lological  account.     When  he  was  with  her,  he  hated 
For  having  got  him,   and   yet  not  got  him,  and  he 
ired  her.      She   took   all  and  gave  nothing,  he  said, 
east,   she   gave   no   living  warmth.      She   was   never 
,  and  giving  off  life.     Looking  for  her  was  like  look- 
or  Bomething  which  did  not  exist.     She  was  only  his 
:ience,    not  his    mute.      He  hated   her  violently,  and 
more  cruel  to  her.     They    dragged  otv  "uSi.  'Oi\<i  -s*-*^ 
KF.    He  saw  mare  and  more  oi  C\8.ta.. 
last  he  spoke.    He  had  been  sitt\Ti?,-w«TVv\%,»*-^ 
~hig.      There  was    between  Vim  an*  "^^^  -aw(^ 
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peculiar  condition  of  people  fmnklj  finding  fault  i 
each  other.  Mrs.  Morel  wns  strong  on  her  feet  agKt 
He  was  not  going  to  stick  to  Miriam.  Very  well;  tli« 
she  would  stand  aloof  till  ho  said  something.  It  had  beei 
coining  a  long  time,  this  bursting  of  the  storm  in  hia 
when  he  would  come  back  to  her.  This  evening  there  tl 
between  them  a  peculiar  condition  of  suspense.  He  work* 
feverishly  and  mechanically,  so  that  he  could  escsp 
from  himself.  It  grew  late.  Through  the  open  dooi 
stealthily,  came  the  scent  of  madonna  lilies,  almost  tis  i 
it  were  prowling  abroad.  Suddenly  he  got  up  and  va 
out  of  doors. 

The  beauty  of  the  night  made  him  want  to  shout. 
"  half-moon,  dusky  gold,  -was  sinking  behind  the  bis 
sycamore  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  making  the  sky  di 
purple  with  its  glow.  Nearer,  a  dim  white  fence  of  lil 
went  across  the  garden,  and  the  air  all  round  seemed 
stir  with  scent,  as  if  it  were  alive.  He  went  across  I 
bed  of  pinks,  whose  keen  perfume  came  sharply  acr< 
the  rocking,  heavy  scent  of  the  liUes,  and  stood  aloi 
side  the  white  barrier  of  flowers.  They  flagged  all  loo 
as  if  they  were  panting.  The  scent  made  him  drui 
He  went  down  to  the  field  to  watch  the  moon  si 
under. 

A  corncrake  in  the  hay-close  called  insistently.  1 
moon  slid  quite  quickly  downwards,  growing  more  flushi 
Behind  him  the  great  flowers  leaned  as  if  they  wi 
caUing.  And  then,  like  a  shock,  he  caught  another  p( 
fume,  something  raw  and  coarse.  Hunting  round, 
found  the  purple  iris,  touched  their  fleshy  throats  a 
their  dark,  grasping  hands.  At  any  rate,  he  had  fou 
something.  They  stood  stiff  in  the  darkness,  Thi 
scent  was  brutal.  The  moon  was  melting  down  upon  1 
crest  of  the  hill.  It  was  gone;  all  was  dar^,  *" 
corncrake  called  still. 
Breaking  off  a  pink,  \\e  suddeiA^  ■«wcA."-ctv 
"Come,  my  boy,"  said  \\\a  -mot^CT.  ^'Vi 
Mto  j-rm  went   to  btd." 
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He  stood  with  the  pink  against  his  lips. 

"  I  shall  break  off  with  Miriam,  mother,"  he  answered 
ilraly. 

She  looked  up  at  him  over  her  spectacles.  He  was 
■taring  back  at  her,  unswerving.  She  met  his  eyes  for 
.  moment,  then  took  off  her  glasses.  He  was  white. 
The  male  was  up  in  him,  dominant.  She  did  not  want 
D  see  him  too  clearly, 

"  But  I  thought — -  "  she  began. 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  I  don't  love  her.     I  don't  ww 
3  marry  her  —  so  I  shall  have  done."  _ 

'*  But,"  exclaimed  his  mother,  amazed,  "  I  thought 
itely  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  have  her,  and  so 
said  nothing." 

•*  I  had  —  I  wanted  to  —  but  now  I  don't  want.  It 's 
o  good.  I  shall  break  off  on  Sunday.  I  ought  to, 
jght  n't  I  ?  " 

**  You  know  best.     You  know  I  said  so  long  ago." 

"  I  can't  help  that  now.     I  shall  break  off  on  Sunday." 

"  Well,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  think  it  will  be  best, 
lut  lately  I  decided  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  have 
er,  so  I  said  nothing,  and  should  have  said  nothing, 
tut  I  say  as  I  hare  always  said,  I  don't  think  she  is 
uited  to  you." 

"  On  Sunday  I  break  off,"  he  said,  smelhng  the  pink. 
le  put  the  flower  in  his  mouth.  Unthinking,  he  bared 
is  teeth,  closed  them  on  the  blossom  slowly,  and  had  a 
loutJiful  of  petals.  These  he  spat  into  the  fire,  kissed 
is  mother,  and  went  to  bed. 

On  Sunday  he  went  up  to  the  farm  in  the  early  after- 
oon.  He  had  written  Miriam  that  they  would  walk  over 
he  fields  to  Hucknall.  His  mother  was  very  tender  with 
im.  He  said  nothing.  But  she  saw  the  effort  it  was 
ssting.     The  peculiar  set  look  on  his  face  stilled  her. 

"  Never  mind,  my  son."   she  said,     "  Xom  ^'Ss.  ^ve.  *<» 
lurJi  better  when  it  is  all  over." 

Paal  glanced    swiftly    at    his    moftver    m  aW¥^«^^ 
tj^ent.     He  did  not  want  sympa^\\-3.       ^^^^^M 
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^P  Miriam  met  him  at  the  lane-end.  She  was  wearini 
new  dress  of  figured  muslin  that  had  short  sleeves.  Ill 
short  sleeves,  and  Miriam's  hrown-skinned  arms  bene 
them  —  such  pitiful,  resigned  arms  ^  gave  him  so  m 
pain  that  they  helped  to  make  liini  cruel.  She  had  m 
herself  look  so  beautiful  and  fresh  for  him.  She  aeei 
to  blossom  for  him  alone.  Every  time  he  looked  at 
—  a  mature  young  woman  now,  and  beautiful  in  her 
—  it  hurt  so  much  that  his  heart  seemed  almosJ 
s  bursting  with  the  restraint  he  put  on  it.  But  he 
(decided,  and  it  was  irrevocable. 

On  the  hills  they  sat  down,  and  he  lay  with  his  hea 

ler  lap,  whilst  she  fingered  his  hair.     She  knew  that ' 

i  not  there,"  as  she  put  it.     Often,  when  she  had 

rith  her,  she   looked   for  him,  and   could    not  find  I 

But  this  afternoon  she  was  not  prepared. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  when  he  told  her.     They  i 

I  sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  where  the  lip  of 

hung  over  a  hollow  ban]t  of  yellow  earth,  and  he 

hacking  away  with  a  stick,  as  he  did  when  he  was 

turbed  and  cruel. 

r''  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said,  "  we  ought  to  b: 
■'  Why?  "  she  cried  in  surprise. 
'  Because  it 's  no  good  going  on." 
'  Why  is  it  no  good.^  " 
■'  It  is  n't,     I  don't  want  to  marry.     I  don't  want 
m   marry.    And    if  we  're    not   going  to   marry,   it  'f 
good  going  on." 

"But  why  do  you  say  this  now.''" 
''  Because  I  've  made  up  my  mind." 
"  And  what  about  these  last  months,  and   the  U 
if  on   told   me   then?" 

"  I  can't  help  it ;    I  don't  want  to  go  on.'* 
"  You  don't  want  any  more  of  me?  " 
"I  want  us  to  break  oS  —  ■3o\i\)fc  \tte.  (i'v -wa^^ 
I  you." 
"And  what  about  these  UsV  mott^-Vs^ "^  ^ 
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■I  don't  know.     I  've  not  told  you  anything  but  what 

JOught  was  true." 

■Then  why  are  you  different  now?  " 

It  'm  not  — ■  I  'm  the  same  —  only  I  know  it  's  no  good 

you  have  n't  told  me  why  it 's  no  good." 

Because  I  don't  want  to  go  on  —  and  I  don't  want 

7." 

'  many  times  have  you  offered  to  marry  me,  and 
fould  n't?  " 

ll  know;   but  I  want  us  to  break  off." 

■nere  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  while  he  dug 

^sly   at   the  earth.      She   bent  her   head,  pondering. 

1  an  unreasonable   child.      He  was   like  an  infant 

_SJcb,  when  it  has  drunk  its  fill,  throws  away  and  smashes 

he  cup.     She  looked  at  him,  feeling  she  couM  get  h»ld 

»f  him  and  wring  some  consistency  out  of  him.     But  she 

^r&s  helpless.     Then  she  cried; 

"  I  have  said  you  were  only  fourteen  - —  you  are  only 
'tour.' " 

He  still  dug  at  the  earth  viciously.     He  heard. 
"  You    are    a    child    of    four,"    she    repeated    in    her 
i-nger. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  said  in  his  heart:  "  AH  right; 
if  I  'ni  a  child  of  four,  what  do  you  want  me  for?  / 
don't  want  another  mother."  But  he  said  nothing  to 
ner,  and  there  was  silence, 

"And  have  you  told  your  people.'"  she  asked.     ''^H 

"  I  have  told  my  mother."  ^^| 

There  was  another  long  interval  of  silence.  ^^| 

"  Then  what  do  you  •want?  "  she  asked.  ^^ 

"  Why,  I  want  us  to  separate.     We  have  lived  on  each 

other  all  these  years ;    now  let  us  stop.     I  will  go  my  own 

way    without   you,    and   you    will    go   your   way   witUoiit 

me.      You   will   have   an   independent  Wle   ot   "3o''^'s    '^*^' 

then, " 

There  was  in  it  some  truth  that,  m  spVte  a^  V^^  ^"^ 
ife  «Ae  couid  not  help  registering.      ^\^e  Vives*   *w 
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Vfa  a  sort  of  bondage  to  him,  which  she  hated  hem 
she  could  not  control  it.  She  had  hated  her  love  1 
him  from  the  moment  it  grew  too  strong  for  her. 
deep  down,  she  had  hated  him  because  she  loved  li 
and  he  dominated  her.  She  had  resisted  his  dominatio 
She  had  fought  to  keep  herself  free  of  him  in  the  ll 
issue.  And  she  was  free  of  him,  even  more  than  he  I 
her. 

"  And,"  he   continued,   "  we   shall   always   be  more ' 
less   each  other's   work.     You  have  done  a   lot  for  I 
I  for  you.     Now  let  us  start  and  live  by  ourselves." 
I         "What   do  you  want  to  do?"   she  asked. 
H       "  Nothing  —  only  be  free,"  he  answered. 
W~      She,  however,  knew  in  her  heart  that  Clara's  iofliutf 
was  over  him  to  liberate  him.    But  she  said  nothing. 

"  And  what  have  I  to  tell  my  mother,''  "  she  asked, 

"  I  told  my  mother,"  he  answered,  "  that  I  was  hral 
ing  off  —  clean  and  altogether." 

"  I  shall  not  tell  tJiem  at  home,"  she  said. 

Frowning,  "  You  please  yourself,"  he  said. 

He  knew  he  had  landed  her  in  a  nasty  hole,  and  * 
leaving  her  in  tlie  lurch.     It  angered  him. 

"  Tell  them  you  would  n't  and  won't  marry  me,  H 
have  broken  off,"  he  said.     "  It 's  true  enough." 

She  bit  her  finger  moodily.  She  thought  over  ll* 
whole  affair.  She  had  known  it  would  come  to  tU 
she  had  seen  it  all  along.  It  chimed  with  her  bitt 
expectation. 

"Always  —  it  has  always  been  so!"  she  cried.  " 
has  been  one  long  battle  between  us  —  you  fighting  M 
from  me." 

It  came  from  her  unawares,  like  a  fiash  of  ligfatni 
The  man's  heart  stood  still.    Was  this  how  she  saw  it 

"  But  we  've  had  sovi£  perfect  hours,  some  perl 
times,  when  we  were  together!"  he  pleaded. 

"A'erer!"   she   cried;    "  TVftNeT\    \\.  \\b*  (&^«.-j&  V 
-you  fighting  me  off." 
WL^Not   always  — not    at  &ti.U"  "te  "S^^ 
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**  Always,  from  the  very  beginning  - —  always  the 
tne! " 

She  had  finished,  but  she  had  Jone  enough.  He  sat 
'hast.  He  had  wanted  to  say,  "  It  has  been  good,  but 
is  at  an  end."  And  she  —  she  whose  love  he  had 
ilieved  in  when  he  had  despised  himself  —  denied  that 
teir  love  had  ever  been  love.  "  He  had  always  fought 
Way  from  her?"  Then  it  had  been  monstrous.  There 
•id  never  been  anything  really  between  them;  all  the 
Jne  he  had  been  imagining  something  where  there  was 
pthing.  And  she  had  known.  She  had  known  so  much, 
\  had  told  him  so  little.  She  had  known  all  the  time. 
>  time  tills  was  at  the  bottom  of  her ! 
S  sat  silent  in  bitterness.      At  last  the  whole  affair 

^teared  in  a  cynical  aspect  to  him.  She  had  really 
Tayed  with  him,  not  he  with  lier.  She  had  hidden  all 
*r  condemnation  from  him,  had  flattered  him,  and  de- 
pised  him.  She  despised  him  now.  He  grew  intellectual 
nd  cruel. 

"  You  ought  to  marry  a  man  who  worships  you,"  he 
3ud;  "  then  you  could  do  as  jou  liked  with  him.  Plenty 
tf  men  will  worship  you,  if  you  get  on  the  private  side 
f  their  natures.  You  ought  to  marry  one  such.  They 
culd  never  fight  you  off." 

"  Thank  you !  "  she  said.  "  But  don't  advise  me  to 
larry  someone  else  any  more.     You  'vo  done  it  before." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said ;    "  I  will  say  no  more." 

He  sat  still,  feeling  as  if  he  had  had  a  blow,  instead 
f  giving  one.  Their  eight  years  of  friendship  and  love, 
ze  eight  years  of  his  life,  were  nullified. 

"  When  did  you  think  of  this?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  thought  definitely  on  Thursday  night." 

*'  I  knew  it  was  coming,"  she  said. 

That  pleased  him  bitterly.  "  Oh,  very  well !  If  aW 
lew,   then  it  doesn't  come   as   a  suxpAse  ^.o  \vtti''  '^'^^ 

"  And  bare  you  said  anythiTig  to  CVaia.^  ]^^^_*^^_ 
'No;    hot  I  shall    tell    her   now.'" 


There  was  a  silence. 

'  Do  you  remember  the  things  you  said  this  time  W 
Q    my    griuid  in  other's    house  —  nay,    last  i 
ren?" 
'Yes,"  he  said;   "I  do!    And  I  meant  them!    Id 
help  that  it 's  failed."  i 

"  It  has  failed  because  you  want  something  else." 
^^    "  It   would    have    failed    whether    or    not.       You  nCT 
^^beUeved  in  mc." 
^B"  She  laughed  strangely. 

^^  He  sat  in  silence.  He  was  full  of  a  feeling  thati 
Iiad  deceived  him.  She  had  despised  him  when  he  thoOg 
she  worshipped  him.  She  had  let  him  say  wrong  thioj 
end  had  not  contradicted  him.  She  had  let  him  fig 
alone.  But  it  stuck  in  his  throat  that  she  had  despii 
him  whilst  he  thought  she  worshipped  him.  She  shoi 
have  told  him  when  she  found  fault  with  him.  She  h 
not  played  fair.  He  hated  her.  All  these  years  i 
had  treated  him  as  if  he  were  a  hero,  and  thought  of  b 
secretly  as  an  infant,  a  foolish  child.  Then  why  1 
she  left  the  foolish  child  to  his  foDy?  His  heart  was  hi 
against  her. 

She  sat  full  of  bitterness.  She  had  known  —  oh.  < 
she  had  known !  All  the  time  he  was  away  from  her 
had  summed  him  up,  seen  his  littleness,  his  meanness,  i 
his  folly.  Even  she  had  guarded  her  soul  against  i 
She  was  not  overthrown,  nor  prostrated,  not  even  m 
hurt.  She  had  known.  Only  why,  as  he  sat  there, 
he  still  this  strange  dominance  over  her?  His  v 
movements  fascinated  her  as  if  she  were  hypnotized 
him.  Yet  he  was  despicable,  false,  inconsistent, 
mean.  Why  this  bondage  for  her?  Why  was  it 
movement  of  his  arm  stirred  her  as  nothing  else  in 
world  could?  Why  was  slie  fastened  to  him?  Why,  t 
now,  i/  he  looked  at  her  and  commanded  her,  would 
have  to  obey?     She  wou\A  o\>c^  \\\to  Ww  \.'t>S«N^« 

Bands.      But   once  he  waa  obe^cA,  "Ctvctv  %V^;  \wA\l 
r  power,  she  knew,  to  Wd  V\m  -^^vwe  ^W  ^<..i\i 
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^8  sure  of  herself.  Only,  this  new  influence!  Ah,  lie 
Kfcs  not  a  mnal  He  was  a  baby  that  cries  for  the  iiuwest 
^j.  And  ail  the  attachment  of  his  soul  would  not  keep 
in:.  Ycrj  well,  he  would  have  to  go.  But  he  would 
ome  back  when  he  had  tired  of  his  new  sensation. 

He  hacked  at  the  earth  till  she  was  fretted  to  death, 
She  rose.     He  sat  flinging  lumps  of  earth  in  the  stream. 

"  We  will  go  and  have  tea  here?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she   answered. 

They  chattered  over  irrevelant  subjects  during  tea. 
&e  held  forth  on  the  love  of  ornament  —  the  cottage 
gwirlour  moved  him  thereto  — ■  and  its  connection  with 
(esthetics.  She  was  cold  and  quiet.  As  they  walked  home, 
tile  asked; 

"  And  we  shall  not  see  each  other?  "  %^m 

,    "No  — or  rarely,"  he  answered.  ^H 

"  Nor  write?  "  she  asked,  nlmost  sarcastically.  ^H 

"As  you  will,"  he  answered.      "We're  Hot  strangeM ' 
■ —  never  should  be,  whatever   happened.     I  will  write  to 
rou  now  and  again.      You  please  yourself." 

"  I  see !  "  she  answered  cuttingly. 

But  he  was  at  that  stage  iit  which  nothing  else  hurts. 
He  had  made  a  great  cleavage  in  his  life.  He  had  had  a 
jreat  shock  when  she  told  him  their  love  had  been  al- 
ways a  conflict.  Nothing  more  mattered.  If  it  never  had 
3eeii  much,  there  was  no  need  to  make  a  fuss  that  it  was 
mded. 

He  left  her  at  the  lane-end.  As  she  went  home,  soli- 
tary, in  her  new  frock,  having  her  people  to  face  at  the 
other  end,  he  stood  still  with  shame  and  pain  in  the 
highroad,  thinking  of  the  suffering  he  caused  her. 

In  a  reaction  towards  restoring  his  self-e.steem,  he  went 
Into  the  Willow  Tree  for  a  drink.  There  were  four  girls 
who  had  been  out  for  the  day,  drinking  a  modest  ^Jsv^t 
)f  port.  They  had  some  chocolates  on  \\ve  \ii!iAc..  "^a-v^ 
lat  near  with  bis  whisky.  He  no\.\ceA  We  ^-A^  :;^'^"^^ 
^eriag  and  nudging.  Presently  one,  a\ioP^^  As^tVw^^ 
sited  to  .'ijni  mid  said:  _*-il^^^i^^^^^^^^^ 


^To 


» 
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"  Have  a  chocolate?  "  ^^M 

The  others  iHUghed  loudly  at  her  impudence.   ^* 

"All  right,"  said  Paul.  "Give  me  a  hard  one — ni 
I  don't  iike  crennis." 

"  Here  you  arc,  then,"  said  the  girl ;  "  here 's  , 
almoud  for  you." 

She  held  the  sweet  between  her  fingers.  He  openeJ  1 
mouth.     She  popped  it  in,  and  blushed. 

"  You  are  nice!  "  he  said. 

*'  Well,"  she  answered,  "  we  thought  you  looked  ow 
cast,  and  they  dared  me  offer  you  a  chocolate." 

"  I  don't  mind  if  I  have  another  —  another  sort,"  1 
said. 

And  presently  they  were  all  laughing  together. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  wJien  he  got  home.  Falling  dark.  E 
entered  the  house  in  silence.  His  mother,  who  had  b« 
waiting,  rose  anxiously. 

"  I  told  her,"  he  said, 

"  I  'm  glad,"  replied  the  mother,  with  great  relief. 

He  hung  up  his  cap  wearily. 

"  I  said  we  'd  have  done  altogether,"  he  said. 

"  That 's  right,  my  son,"  said  the  mother.  "  It  *s  ha 
for  her  now,  but  best  in  the  long-run.  I  know.  Yi 
were  n't  suited  for  her." 

He  laughed  shakily  as  he  sat  down. 

"  I  've  had  such  a  lark  with  some  girls  in  a  pub,"  t 
said. 

His  mother  looked  at  him.  He  had  forgotten  Miri«! 
now.  He  told  her  about  the  girls  in  the  Willow  Tn 
Mrs.  Morel  looked  at  him.  It  seemed  unreal,  hia  gftiel 
At  the  back  of  it  was  too  much  horror  and  misery. 

'*  Now  have  some  supper,"  she  said  very  gently. 

Afterwards  he  said  wistfully: 

"  She  never  thought  she  'd  have  me,  mother,  not  ftt 
the  first,  and  so  she's  not  disappointed." 

"I  'm  afraid,"  said  bis  TOoftvCT,"-  slnt  ioe&iJX.  ^n^ 
lopes   of  you   yet." 
"No,"  he  said,  "  perlvapa  tvoX.. 
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"  You  '11  find  it 's  better  to  have  done,"  she  said. 

"  /  don't  know,"  he  said  desperately. 

"  Well,  leave  her  alone,"  replied  his  mother. 

So  he  left  her,  and  she  was  alone.     Very  few  people 

red  for  her,  and  she  for  very  few  people.     She  re- 

Eiined  alone  with  herself^  waiting. 


CHAPTER    Xn 


was  gradually  mfiking  it  possible  to  earn  a  li«l 
)oii  by  his  art.  Liberty's  had  taken  several  of  I 
painted  designs  on  various  stuffs,  and  he  could  sell  desig 
for  embroideries,  for  altar-cloths,  and  similar  things,! 
one  or  two  places.  It  wns  not  very  much  he  made  i 
present,  hut  he  might  extend  it.  He  also  had  made  friea 
with  the  designer  for  a  pottery  firm,  and  was  gaining soi 
knowledge  of  his  new  acquaintance's  art.  The  applied  all 
interested  him  very  much.  At  the  same  time  he  laboaW 
slowly  at  his  pictures.  He  loved  to  paint  large  figun 
full  of  light,  but  not  merely  made  up  of  lights  and  W 
shadows,  like  the  impressionists;  rather  definite  figuR 
that  had  a  certain  luminous  quality,  like  some  of  Mich* 
Angclo's  people.  And  these  he  fitted  into  a  landscape,* 
what  he  thought  true  proportion.  He  worked  a  great  M 
from  memory,  using  everybody  he  knew.  He  beliew 
firmly  in  his  work,  that  it  was  good  and  valuable.  » 
spite  of  fits  of  depression,  shrinking,  everything,  he  » 
lieved  in  his  work. 

Ho    was   twenty-four   when  ho   said  his   first  confida 
thing  to  his  mother.  ' 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  I  s'll  make  a  painter  that  theyl 
attend  to." 

She  sniffed  in  her  quaint  fashion.     It  was  like  a  Wl 
pleased  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  Very  well,  my  boy,  we  '11  see,"  she  said. 

"You  shall  see,  my  pigeon  (     You  see  if  you 're  0 
awanky  one  of  these  days\" 
"I'm  quite  content,  my\>o^"  sV^ ■««?«&. 
^Leu£  j'ou 'Jl  have  to  aUex.    Y^ooV^ti^c. 


i^ 
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Passion 

Xinnie  was  the  small  servant,  n  girl  of  fourte< 
And  what  about  Minnie?  "  asked  Mrs.   Morel,  with 

aity. 
I  lieard  her  this  morning:  '  EIi,  Mrs.  Morel!     I  was 

ng  to  do  that,'  when  you  went  out  in  the  rain  for  some  t 

il,"  he  said.    "  That  looks  a  lot  like  your  being  able  t 

nage  servants ! " 

"  Well,   it  was   only   the  child's  niceness,"  said   Mr^ 

3rel. 

"And    you    apologizing   to    her:    'You    can't    do 

Vigs  at  once,  can  you?'" 

^  She  Wits  busy  washing  up,"  replied  Mrs.  Morel. 

■*  And  what  did  she  say?    '  it  could  easy  have  waiteiJl 

ii     Now  look  how  your  feet  paddle!  '  " 

^  Yes  —  brazen   young   baggage !  "   said   Mrs.   More 

fling. 

He    looked    at   his   mother,    laughing.      She   was    quite 

rm  and  rosy  again  with  love  of  him.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  sunshine  were  on  lier  for  a  moment.  He  continued 
work  gladly.     She  seemed  so  well  when  she  was  happy 

\t  he  forgot  her  grey  hair. 

And  that  year  she  went  with  him  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 

•■  a  holiday.     It  was  too  exciting  for  them  both,  and  too 

Lutiful.     Mrs.  Morel  was  full  of  joy  and  wonder.     But 

r^rould  have  her  walk  with  hira  more  than  she  was  able. 

E;  had  a  bad  fainting  bout.      So  grey  her  face  was,  so 

■e   her  mouth!      It  was  agony  to  him.      He  felt  i 

neone  were  pushing  a  knife  in  his  cheat.    Then  she  waSJ 

■ter  again,  and  he  forgot.     But  the  anxiety  remained 

ide  him,  like  a  wound  that  did  not  clos 

After  leaving  Miriam  he  went  almost  straight  to  Clara. 

.  the  Monday  following  the  day  of  the  rupture  he  went 

ivn  to  the  work-room.     She  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled. 

ley  had  grown  very  intimate  unawares.     She  saw  a. -gsw 

ightnesa  about  him. 
"  Well,  Queen  of  Sbeba !  "  lie  said,  laugVrag- 

*£ui  wJifP  "  she  asked. 

■|kSiii  it  suits  you.     You  've  got  a  ne-w  Itoc^  " 
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She  flushed,  asking: 

"And  what  of  it?" 

"  Suits  jou  —  awfully !     /  could  design  joo! 

"  How  would  it  bo?  " 

He  stood  in  front  of  her,  his  eyes  glittering* 
pounded.  He  kept  her  eyes  fixed  with  his.  Th 
denly  he  took  hold  of  her.  She  half  started  bai 
drew  the  stuff  of  her  blouse  tighter,  smoothed  i^ 
breast. 

"  More  ao!  "  he  explained. 

But  they  were  both  of  them  flaming  with  I 
immediately   he   ran   away.   He   had   touched  j 
whole  body  was  quivering  with  the  sensation. 

There  was  already  a  sort  of  secret  undersu 
tween  them.  The  next  evening  he  went  into  the^ 
graph  with  her  for  a  ftw  minutes  before  train-ti 
they  sat,  he  saw  her  hand  lying  near  him.  F< 
moments  he  dared  not  touch  it.  The  pictures  dan 
dithered.  Then  he  took  her  hand  in  his.  It  wi 
and  firm ;  it  filled  his  grasp.  He  held  it  fast.  Sht 
moved  nor  made  any  sign.  When  they  came  out  1 
was  due.     He  hesitated. 

"Good-night,"  she  said.     He  darted  away  j 
road. 

The  next  day  he  came  again,  talking  to  heid 
rather  superior  with  him. 

"  Shall  we  go  a  walk  on  Monday?  "  he  aslc<{ 

She  turned  her  face  aside. 

"Shall  you  tell  Miriam?  "  she  replied  san 

"  I  have  broken  off  with  her,"  he  said. 

"When?" 

"  Last  Sunday." 

"  You  quarrelled?  " 

*'  No!    I  had  made  up  my  mind.     I  told  I 
nitely  I  should  consider  myself  free." 
I         Ciara  did  not  answer,  a,T\d  \\e.  Tft'wiTOjAV 
Lfi/ie  K-as  so  quiet  and  so  bu^cv^^X 
I    Oa    the   Saturday   eveumg  \ve  « 
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^~ink  coffee  with  him  in  a  restaurant,  meeting  him  after 
•ark  was  over.  She  came,  looking  very  reserved  and  very 
istant.     He  had  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  train-time, 

"  We  will  walk  a  little  while,"  he  said. 

She  agreed,  and  they  went  past  the  Castle  into  the 
"ark.  He  was  afraid  of  her.  She  walked  moodily  at  his 
iide,  with  a  kind  of  resentful,  reluctant,  angry  walk.  He 
B'as  afraid  to  take  her  hand. 

"  Which  way  shall  we  go.'' "  he  asked  as  they  walked  in 
darkness, 

"  I  don't  mind." 

"  Then  we  '11  go  up  the  steps." 

He  suddenly  turned  round.  They  had  passed  the  Park 
eteps.  She  stood  still  in  resentment  at  his  suddenly 
abandoning  her.  He  looked  for  her.  She  stood  aloof. 
He  caught  her  suddenly  in  his  arms,  held  lier  strained 
(or  a  moment,  kissed  her.     Then  he  let  her  go. 

"  Come  along,"  he  said,  penitent. 

She  followed  him.  He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her 
Enger-tips.  They  went  in  silence.  When  they  came  to  the 
light,  he  let  go  her  hand.  Neither  spoke  till  they  reached 
the  station.    Then  they  looked  each  other  in  the  eyes, 

"  Good-night,"  she  said. 

And  he  went  for  his  train.     His  body  acted  mechani- 
jally.      People    talked    to    him.      He    heard    faint   echoes 
inswering  them.    He  was  in  a  delirium.     He  felt  that  he 
ivould  go  mad   if  Monday  did  not   come   at  once.     On 
Monday  he  would  see  her  again.     All  himself  was  pitched 
;here,  ahead.     Sunday  intervened.     He  could  not  bear  it. 
He  could  not  see  her  till  Monday.    And  Sunday  intervened 
—  hour  after  hour  of  tension.     He  wanted  to  beat  his 
bead  against  the  door  of  the  carriage.     But  he  sat  still. 
He  drank  some  whisky  on  the  way  home,  but  it  only  made 
it  worse.     His  mother  must  not  be  upset,  that  was  all- 
He  dissembled,  and  got  quickly   to  \w;i.     "YVste.  \vft  ».i>N- 
Aressed,  with  bis  chin   on  his  knees,  6\.a.T'wi.%  qvA-  "^^  .\, 
riadow  at  the  far  bill,  with   Its  icw  \\s\v\.s.     '^'^  ■^^*- 
lought  nor  slept,   but  sat  periecU^    s\.S\X,  ata^^vtv^- 
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He  lauglied. 

'  Do  jou   feci  like  a  blot  of  vermilion  walking 
street !  "  lie  said. 

Slie  hung  her  hedd,  afruid  of  the  people  they  met,  , 
lokcd  sideways  at  licr  as  they  walked.  There 
derful  close  down  on  her  face  near  the  ear  that  he  »Mi 
to  touch.  And  a  certain  heaviness,  the  heaviness  ff 
very  full  ear  of  corn  that  dips  slightly  in  the  wiiulill 
"icre  was  about  her,  ina.de  his  brain  spin.  He  seei 
be  spinning  down  the  street,  everything  going 

As  they  sat  in  the  tranicar,  she  leaned  her  heavy  da 
der  against  him,  and  he  took  her  hand, 
coming  round  from  the  anirsthetic,  beginning  to  breal 
Her  ear,  half  hidden  among  her  blonde  hair,  ? 
him.  The  temptation  to  kiss  it  was  almost  too  gwj 
But  there  wore  other  penple  on  top  of  the  car.  It*^ 
remained  to  him  to  kiss  it.  After  all,  he  was  not  tS 
self,  he  was  some  attribute  of  hers,  like  the  sunshine  ft 
fell  on  her. 

He  looked  quickly  away.  It  had  been  raining,  1! 
big  bluff  of  the  Castle  rock  was  streaked  with  run, 
it  reared  above  the  flat  of  the  town.  They  crossed  \ 
wide,  black  space  of  the  Midland  Hallway,  and  passed  I 
cattle  enclosure  tliat  stood  out  white.  Then  they  i 
^down  sordid  Wilford  Road. 

She  rocked  slightly  to  the  tram's  motion,  and  as* 
leaned  against  him,  rocked  upon  him.  He  was  a  vigon 
slender  man,  with  exhaustless  energy.  His  face  was  roO| 
with  rough-hewn  features,  like  the  common  people's:  I 
his  eyes  under  the  deep  brows  were  so  full  of  life  thalti 
fascinated  her.  They  seemed  to  dance,  and  yet  they* 
still,  trembling  on  the  finest  balance  of  laughter.  I 
mouth  the  same  was  just  going  to  spring  into  a  liH 
of  triumph,  yet  did  not.  There  was  a  sharp  suspt 
dbout  ]iim.  She  bit  her  lip  moodily.  His  hand  ^ 
iflj'J  clenched  over  \iera. 

7'bcy    paid   t\ieir  two  \\a\l^emw*  a.'t  "Ona  \w 

laed  tlie  bridge.     TW  T:vt;n\.  * 
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nt  and  insidious  under  the  bridge,  travelling  in 

y.      There  had   been    a   great   deal  of  rain.      On 

■3r   levels  were   flat   gleams   of  flood   water.      The   sky 

grey,  with  glisten  of  silver  here  and  there.  In  WJlford 
Ixchyard  the  dahlias  were  sodden  with  rain  —  wet 
sic-crimson  balls.  No  one  was  on  the  path  that 
"t  alorig  the  green  river  meadow,  along  the  ebn-tree 
kxinade. 

Chere  was  the  faintest  haze  over  the  silverj-d«ril 
L  the  green  meadow-banks,  and  the  elm-trcGs«l 
Jigled  with  gold.  The  river  slid  by  in  a  bod  ^^ 
tit  and  swift,  intertwining  among  itself  like  so^ 
bplc!^  creature,  Clara  walked  moodily  beside  1 
*  Why,"  she  asked  at  length,  in  rather  a  jam 
Ud  you  leave  Miriam?  "  ^ 

He  frowned. 

"Because  I  wanted  to  leave  her,"  he  said. 
'"Why?" 

"  Because  I  did  n't  want   to   go  on  with  her.     Ai 
On't  want  to  marry. 

i8he  was  ailent  for  a  moment.     They  picked  their 
hra  the  muddy  path.    Drops  of  water  fell  from  the  eli 
ees. 

"You  didn't  want  to  marry  Miriam,  or  you  didn't 
Int  to  marry  at  all  ?  "  she  asked. 
"Both,"  he  answered  —  "both! 
They  had  to  mantEuvre  to  get  to  the  stile,  because  il 
fe  pools  of  water. 

"  And  what  did  she  say?  "  Clara  asked. 
"  Miriam?     She  said  I  was  a  baby  of  four,  and  tha 
irays  had  battled  her  off." 
Clara  pondered  over  this  for  a  time. 
"  But  you  liave  reaUy  been   going  with  her  for  sc 
ne?  "  she  asked. 
"  Yes." 

"And  noir  you  don't  want  any  more  ol  'hef'l" 
"JVo.    I  know  it  's  no  good." 
'be pondered  again. 
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"  Don't  you  think  you  *ve  treated  her  rather  bsdlj    ^ 
"alie  asked.  '' 

"  Yes ;   I  ought  to  have  dropped  it  years  back.    M   ^ 
would  have  been  no  good  going  on.     Two  wrongs  di 
make  a  right." 

"  How  old  are  you?  "  Clara  asked. 
"  Twenty-five." 

.nd  I  am  thirty,"  she  said. 
p  you  are." 
e  thirty-one  —  or  am  I  thirty-one?  " 
per  know  nor  care.    What  does  it  matter  it! 
!  at  the  entrance  to  the  Grove.     The  wet, 
Bready  sticky  with  fallen  leaves,  went  up  the  bI 
Pltween   the  grass.      On  either  side  stood  tlie  i 
Bike  pillars  along  a  great  aisle,  arching  over 
Kg  high  up  a  roof  from  which  the  dead  leaves 
|was  empty  and  silent  and  wet.     She  stood  on  top- 
/stile,  and  he  held  both  her  hands.     Laughing. ' 
iked  down  into  his  eyes.     Then  she  leaped.     Her  brei 
came  against  his ;   he  held  her,  and  covered  her  face 
Usses. 

They  went  on  up  the  slippery,  steep  red  path,    Pn 
ently    she    released    his    hand    and    put    it    round 
waist. 

"  You  press  the  vein  in  my  arm,  holding  it  so  tightlj 
she  said. 

They  walked  along.  His  finger-tips  felt  the  rockinl^' 
her  breast.  All  was  silent  and  deserted.  On  the  left 
red  wet  plough-land  showed  through  the  doorways 
tween  the  elm-boles  and  their  branches.  On  the  rip 
looking  down,  they  could  see  the  tree-tops  of  elms  gW 
ing  far  beneath  them,  hear  occasionally  the  gurgle  of 
river.  Sometimes  there  below  they  caught  glimpses  of 
full,  aoft-sliding  Trent,  and  of  water-meadows  dotted' 
ama,]!  cattle. 

"It  has  scarcely  aVtexeS.  smc-fe \\Vit "'KvtVa ''NUte a 

to  come"  he  said.  ..  -^  >        ii_  J 

But  he  was  watching  Vex  tVxo«X^^^^^^^»| 
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~^wsh  wa3_fusmg  into  the  honey-white,  and  her  mouth 
fc  pouted  disconsolttte.  She  stirred  against  him  as  she 
i ■« d-|  mi^Tiis" bodjTwas  like  a  taut  string. 
lalf-waj  up  the  big  colonnade  of  elms,  where  the 
'"ve  rose  highest  above  the  river,  their  forward  move- 
it  faltered  to  an  end.  He  led  her  across  to  the  grass, 
.er^the  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  path.  The  cliff  of  red 
til  sloped  swiftly  down,  through  trees  and  bushes,  to 

river  that  glimmered  and  was  dark  between  the  foliage, 
a    far-below  water-meadows  were  very  green.     He  and 

stood  leaning  against  one  another,  silent,  afraid,  their 
lies  touching  all  along.  There  came  a  quick  gurgle 
m  the  river  below. 

f*  Why,"  he  asked  at  length,  "  did  you  hate  Baxter 
JWes?" 

bhe  turned  to  him  with  a  splendid  movement.  Her 
■Tith  wa8_offeFed-him,"  and  her  throat;  her  eyes  were 
m  shut;    her  breast  was  tilted  as  if  it  asked  for  him, 

*  flashed  with  a  small  laugh,  shut  his  eyes,  and  met  her 
a" long,  whplejiiss.     Her  mouth  fused  with  his;    their 

dies  were  sealed  and  annealed.     It  was  some  minutea 

Eore   they  withdrew.     They   were  standing  beside 

■)lic  path. 

*' Will  you  go  down  to  the  river?  "  he  asked. 

Bhe  looked  at  liim,  leaving  herself  in  his  hands.     He 

Bt  over  the  brim  of  the  declivity  and  began  to  climb 

"'  It  is  slippery,"  he  said.  »■ 

■*  Never  mind,"  she  replied.  JH 

IThe  red  clay  went  down  almost  sheer.     He  slid,  wcbS^ 
Wn   one  tuft  of  grass  to  the  nest,  hanging  on  to  the      ' 
bhcs,  making  for  a  little  platform  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
L«re  he  waited  for  her,  laughing  with  excitement.     Her 
»eB  were  clogged  with  red  earth.     It  was  hard  for  her. 

•  frowned.     At  last  he  caught  her  hand,  axvA  %W  ^X.'sqSv. 
side  him.     The  cliff  rose  aboTe  them  and  leW  a.'«»-'^  '^- 
"v     Her  colour  was  up,  her  eyes  flasWd.     T^^  V^otj^ 
B0  tag:  drop  below  tliem.  ^^M 
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^V  "  It 's  risky,"  he  said ;   "  or  messy,  «t  any  ratefl 
^Tee  go  back?  " 

"  Not  for  my  sake,"  she  said  quickly. 
"  AJl  right.     Vou  see,  I  can't  help  yoii;    I  should 
hinder.     Give  mc  that  littlo  parcel  and  your  gloves,  I'l 
poor  shoes!  " 

They  stood  perched  on  the  face  of  the  declivity, 
the  trees. 

».    "  Well,  I  'II  go  again,"  he  said, 
t    Away  he  went,  slipping,  staggering,  sliding  to  tlwi 
tree,  into  which  ne  fell  with  a  slam  that  nearly  shool 
breath  out  of  him.     She  came  after  cautiously,  hflii| 
on  to  the  twigs  and  grasses.     So  they  descended,  sta^    |j 
stage,  to  the  river's  brink.     There,  to  his  disgust,  the ' 
had  entcn  away  the  path,  and  the  red  decline  ran  stral 
into  the  water.     He  dug  in  his  heels  and  brought  hm 
up  violently.    The  string  of  the  parcel  broke  with  a  »%^\ 
the  brown  parcel  bounded  down,  leaped  into  the  wsMj 
and  sailed  smoothly  away.    He  hung  on  to  his  tree. 

"  Well,  I  'II  be  damned  !  "  he  cried  crossly.     Then 
laughed.     She  was  coming  perilously  down. 

"  Mind !  "  he  warned  her.     He  stood  with  his  back 
the  tree,  waiting.     "  Come  now,"  he  called,  opening    ,> 
arms. 

She  let  herself  run.    He  caught  her,  and  together  II 

stood  watching  the  dark  water  scoop  at  the  raw  edge 

the  bank.     The  parcel  had  sailed  out  of  sight. 

m        "  It  docs  n't  matter,"  she  said. 

^k     He  held  her  close  and  kissed  her.     There  was  on!/ 1* 
^Bor  their  four  feet. 

■        "  It 's  a  swindle !  "  he  said.     "  But  there 

a  man  has  been,  so  if  we  go  on  I  guess  we  shall  fiul ' 
path  again."  , 

The   river  slid  and  twined  its  great  volume.     On' 
other  bank  cattle  wcrp  feeding  on  the  desolate  flats.  " 
cliff  rose  high  above  Pb,u\  ani  CXaTs,  o^  Ww  rigjil  id 
They  stood  against  the  tTce  \u  \>^e  v^^Vc-^  *W«, 
^  "Let  us  try  going  SoT^avd,"  V^  *wd. 
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■  the   red  clay   along  the  groove  a  man's   nailed 

pad  made.     They   were   hot   and   flushed.     Their 

shoes  hung  heavy  on  their  steps.     At  last  they 

Jie  broken  path.     It  was  littered  with  rubble  from 

*ter,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  easier.     They  cleaned 

i*  boots  with  twigs.     His  heart  was  beating  thick  and 

uddenly,  coming  on  to  the  little  level,  he  saw  two  fig- 
9  of  men  standing  silent  at  the  water's  edge.  His 
rt  leaped.  They  were  fishing.  He  turned  and  put  his 
ri  up  warningly  to  Clara.  Slie  hesitated,  buttoned  her 
fc.     The  two  went  on  together. 

The  fishermen  turned  curiously  to  watch  the  two  { 
Jers  on  their  privacy  and  solitude.  They  had  hat"  ^^ 
,  but  it  was  nearly  out.  All  kept  perfectly  still.  The 
1  turned  again  to  tlieir  fishing,  stood  over  the  grey 
"ting  river  like  statues.  Clara  went  with  bowed  head, 
bing;  he  was  laughing  to  himself.  Directly  thet 
sed  out  of  sight  behind  the  willows. 

Now  they  ought  to  be  drowned,"  said  Paul  softly. 
Sara  did  not  answer.  They  toiled  forward  along  a  " 
h  on  the  river's  lip.     Suddenly  it  vanished.     Tlic  bank 

sheer  red  solid  clay  in  front  of  them,  sloping  straight 
t  the  river.  He  stood  and  cursed  beneath  his  breath. 
Sag  his  teeth. 

'  It  i.s  impossible !  "  said  Clara, 

ie  stood  erect,  looking  round.     Just  ahead  were  1 
ts  in  the  stream,  covered  with  osiers.     But  they  were 
ittainnblc.      The  cliff   came  down  like  a  sloping  wall 
ra  far  above  their  heads.     Behind,  not  far  back,  were 
I  fishermen.      Across    the  river   the  distant   cattle    fed 
aitly  in  the  desolate  afternoon.     He  cursed  again  deeply 
3er  his  breath.     He  gazed  up  the  great  steep  bank, 
M  there  no  hope  but  to  scale  back  to  the  public  path? 
'Stop  a  minute,"  he  said,  and,  diggmg  \v\%  \vce\%  w&b^ 
ys  Jnto  the  steep  bank  of  red  day,  W  \ie?,*x"a  w^^'i 
noiint     He  looked  across  nt  every  tree-S^oo^-      t^XV^j' 
?uad  wimf  /i^  wantefl.      Two  bcec\vtTcca  svAe^"-** 
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I  the  hill  held  a  little  level  on  the  upper  face  betH 
r  roots.  It  was  littered  with  damp  leaves,  but  it™ 
The  fishermen  were  i>erhHps  sufficiently  out  of  fijj 
tSic  threw  down  his  rainproof  and  waved  to  let 
'  come. 

She  toiled  to  his  side.  Arriving  there,  she  looked  alH 
heavily,  dumbly,  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  1 
held  her  fast  as  he  looked  round.  They  were  safe  eno^ 
from  all  but  the  small,  lonely  cows  over  the  river.  1 
sunk  his  mouth  on  her  throat,  where  he  felt  her  he* 
pulse  beat  under  his  lips.     Everything  was  perfectly  « 

I  There  was  nothing  in  the  afternoon  but  themselves. 
When  she  arose,  he,  looking  on  the  ground  all  the  til 
aaw  suddenly  sprinkled  on  the  black,  wet  beech-rootB n| 
Bcarlet  carnation  petals,  like  splashed  drops  of  blood;) 
red,  small  splashes  fell  from  her  bosom,  streaming  dl 
her  dress  to  her  feet. 
"  Your  flowers  are  smashed,"  he  said. 
She  looked  at  him  heavOy  as  she  put  back  her  bl 
Suddenly  he  put  his  finger-tips  on  her  cheek. 
"Why  dost  look  so  heavy?  "  he  reproached  her. 
She  smiled  sadly,  as  if  she  felt  alone  in  herself.  ! 
l-.earessed  her  cheek  with  his  fingers,  and  kissed  her. 
"  Nay !  "  he  said.    "  Never  thee  bother !  " 
She    gripped    his    fingers    tight,    and    laughed   shlii 
Then  she  dropped  her  hand.     He  put  the  hair  backfr 
her  brows,  stroking  her  temples,  kissing  them  lighllj. 

I"  But  tha  shouldna  worrit!"  he  said  softly,  picidi 
"  No,  I  don't  worry ! "  she  laughed  tenderW  i 
resigned.. . 
Can 
the} 
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"Yea,  tha  does!     Dunna  thee  worrit,"  he  implof 
[  Caressing. 

''  No !  "  she  consoled  him,  kissing  him. 

They  had  a  stiff  climb  to  get  to  the  top  again.    It  *• 

I  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    When  he  got  on  to  thei 

[Tass,  he   threw   oH  \«a   cr^,  s»'\^ei  yac  s^t^v.  fews 

breiiead,  and  siebed.  ,  ,      ,  .„ ,        h 

"Now  we  're  back  a\.  tV>;  oidm^^ \«*V Jg| 
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She  sat  down,  panting,  on  the  tussocky  grass.     Her 

«ks  were  flushed  pink.     He  kissed  her,  and  she  gave 

r  to  joy. 

'And  now  I  'II  clean  thy  boots  and  make  thee  fit  for 

pectabic  folk,"  he  said. 

■le  kneeled  at  her  feet,  worked  away  with  a  stick  and 

ts  of  grass.     She  put  her  fingers  in  his  hair,  drew  his 

d  to  her,  and  kissed  it. 

'  What  am  I  supposed  to  be  doing,"  he  said,  looking 

her  laughing;  "cleaning  shoes  or  dibbling  with  love? 

iwer  me  that !  " 

'  Just  whichever  I  please,"  she  replied. 

■  I  'm  your  boot-boy  for  the  time  being,  and  nothing 

!  "     But  they  remained  looking  into  each  other's  eyes 

laughing.     Then  they  kissed  with  httle  nibbling  kisses. 

T-t-t-t!"  he  went  with  his  tongue,  like  his  mother. 

tell  you,   nothing  gets   done  when  there  's   a   woman 
ut." 
ind  he  returned  to  his  boot- cleaning,  singing  softly, 

touched  his  thick  hair,  and  he  kissed  her  fingers.  He 
ked  away  at  her  shoes.  At  last  they  were  quite 
sen  table. 

There  you  are,  you  see !  "  he  said.  "  Are  n't  1  a  great 
d  at  restoring  you  to  respectability?  Stand  Up! 
ire,  you  look  as  irreproachable  as  Britannia  herself ! " 
ie  cleaned  his  own  boots  a  little,  washed  his  hands  in 
uddle,  and  sang.     They  went  on  into  Clifton  village. 

was  madly  in  love  with  her ;  every  movement  she 
ie,  every  crease  in  her  garments,  sent  a  hot  flash 
Qugh  him  and  seemed  adorable. 

["he  old  lady  at  whose  house  they  had  tea  was  roused 
1  gaiety  by  them, 
'I  could  wish  you  'd  had  something  of  a  better  day," 

said,  hovering  round. 
'  Nay  I  "  he  laughed.     **  We  've  been  saying  W«  t^RR. 

77ie  old  lady  looked  at  him  curiously .     '^Veie,  "«»?; 
diarglow  and  charm  about  him.     iiVs  e^e.s  -«!a<si» 
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and    laughing.      He    rubbed   his   moustache    ^ 
movement. 

"  Have  you  been   saying  so!  "  she  exclaim 
rousing  in  lier  old  eyes. 

"  Truly !  "  he  IaaghL>d. 

"Then  I  'ni  sure  the  day  's  good  enough,"  ( 
Iiidy.     She  fussed  about,  and  did  not  want  to 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  'd  like  same 
«-ell,"  she  said  to  Clara;  "  but  I  've  got  some 
:ien  —  and  a  cucumber."  i 

Clara  flushed.    She  looked  very  handsome. 

"  I  should  like  some  radishes,"  she  answered. 

And  the  old  lady  pottered  off  gleefully. 

"  If  she  knew !  "  said  Clara  quietly  to  him. 

"Well,  she  doesn't  know;    and  it  shows  we 
ourselves,  at  any  rate.     You  look  quite  enough  ti 
an  archangel,  and  I'm  sure  I  feel  harmless  —  sc 
makes  you  look  nice,  and  makes  folk  happy 
have  us,  and  makes  us  happy  —  why,  we  're  i 
them  out  of  much  !  " 

They  went  on  with  the  meal.  When  they 
away,  the  old  lady  came  tijuidly  with  thrf 
in  full  blow,  neat  as  bees,  and  speckled  scarlet 
She  stood  before  Clara,  pleased  with  herself,  si 

"  I  don't  know  whether  —  "  and  holding 
forward  in  her  old  hand. 

"  Oh,  how  pretty !  "  cried  Clara,  accepting 

*'  Shall  she  have  them  all?  "  asked  Paul  re] 
of  the  old  woman. 

"  Yes,  she  shall  have  them  all,"  she  repliq 
with  joy,     "  You  have  got  enough  for  your  i 

"Ah,  but  I  shall  ask  her  to  give  me  one!* 

"  Then  she  does  as  she  pleases,"  said  tlv 
smiling.     And  she  bobbed  a  little  curtsey  of,, 

Clara   was   rather  qiuet  and  uncomfortable 
'    walked  along,  he  said: 
'       "You  don't  feel  crimma\,  Ao  ■30M.'*'" 
k   She  looked  at  him  witVi  sta-ctVed  giie^  feie*. 
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"  Criminal!  "  sho  said.     "  No." 

"  But  you  seem  to  feel  you  liave  done  a  wrong?  " 

"  No,"  she  said.    "  I  only  think,  '  If  they  knew  ! '  " 

"  If  they  knew,  they  'd  ceas«  to  undersfcund.  As  it  is, 
«(y  do  understand,  and  they  like  it.  What  do  they 
•tter.'  Here,  with  only  the  trees  and  me,  you  don't  feel 
■t  the  least  bit  wrong,  do  you?  " 

^e  took  her  by  the  arm,  held  her  facing  him,  holding 
■r  eyes  with  his.     Something  fretted  Jiim. 
*'  Not  sinners,  are  weP  "  he  said,  with  an  uneasy  little 
:>wn. 

*'  No,"  she  replied. 
TTp  kissed  her,  laughing, 

*'  Vou  like  your  little  bit  of  guiltiness,  I  believe,"  he 
id.  "  I  believe  Eve  enjoyed  it,  when  she  went  cowering 
-t  of  Paradise." 

But  there  was  a  certain  glow  and  quietness  about  her 
«t  made  him  glad.  When  he  was  alone  in  the  railway- 
-rriage,  he  found  himself  tumultuously  happy,  and  the 
aople  exceedingly  nice,  and  the  night  lovely,  and  every- 
ling  good. 

'  Mrs.  Morel  was  sitting  reading  when  he  got  home.  Her 
Bdlth  was  not  good  now,  and  there  had  come  that  ivory 
alior  into  her  face  which -he  never  noticed,  and  which 
^terwards  he  never  forgot.  She  did  not  mention  her 
*ra  ill-health  to  him.  After  all,  she  thought,  it  was  not 
kuch. 

"  You  are  late !  "  she  said,  looking  at  him. 

His  eyes  were  shining;  his  face  seemed  to  glow.  He 
toiled  to  her. 

"Yea;   I've  been  down  Clifton  Grove  with  Clara.'' 

His  mother  looked  at  'itm  again. 

"But  won't  people  talk?"  she  said, 

"Why?     They  know  she's   a  suffragette,  and  so 
jid  what  if  they  do  talk !  " 

"  Of  course,  there  may  be   nolhmg  wrowg,  "wi  *■■ 
*  mother.     "But  you  know  what  loW  are,  »»^ 
■»  talked  about  —  "  j^^H 
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"  WfU,  I  ciin't  help  it.  Their  jaw  Un't  so  dnu^ 
important,  after  nil." 

"  1  think  you  ought  to  consider  A^." 

"So  I  dof  What  can  people  say? — that  we  tate 
walk  together.     I  believe  you  're  jealous," 

"  You  know  I  should  be  glad  if  she  were  n't  a  matii 
woman." 

"Well,  my  dear,  she  lives  separate  from  her  husbu 
and  talks  on  platforms ;  so  she  'a  already  singled  out  fn 
the  sheep,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  has  n't  much  to  In 
No;  her  life's  nothing  to  her,  so  what's  the  wortli 
nothing?  She  goes  with  me- — it  becomes  sometlni 
Then  she  must  pay  —  we  both  must  pay !  Folk  are 
frightened  of  paying;    they  'd  rather  starve  and  die.' 

"  Very  well,  my  son.     We  '11  see  how  it  will  end," 

"  Very  well,  my  mother.     I  '11  abide  by  the  end." 

"  We  '11  see !  " 

"And  she's  —  she 's  oiaiftt//// nice,  mother;  she  is  rail   7 
You  don't  know !  " 

"  That 's  not  the  same  as  marrying  her." 

*'  It  's  perhaps  better." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  while.  He  wanted  to  osll 
mother  something,  but  was  afraid, 

"  Should  you  like  to  know  her?  "    He  hesitated. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Morel  coolly.  "  I  should  lite 
know  what  she  's  like." 

"  But  she  's  nice,  mother,  she  is '.  And  not  ■  ' 
common !  " 

"  I  never  suggested  she  was." 

"  But  you  seem  to  think  she  's  —  not  as  good  •>' 
She  's  better  than  ninety-nine  f'llk  out  of  a  hundred,!' 
you  !  She  's  better,  she  is  !  She  's  fair,  she  's  honest,  ilw 
straight !  There  is  n't  anything  underhand  or 
about  her.     Don't  be  mean  about  her!" 

Mrs,  Morel  flushed. 

"I  am  sure  I  am  noV  mnau  sfeoviX.'WT 
guite  as  you  say,  but — " 
I      "  You  don't  approve,"  X^e  ftoX'^^^*- 
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Rd  do  _j'ou  expect  me  to?  "  she  answered  coldly. 
i !  —  yes !  —  if  you  'd  anything  about  you,  you  *|^H 
glad!    Do  you  want  to  see  herP  "  ^H 

"'  I  said  I  did."  ^M 

■'  Then  I  '11  bring  her  —  shall  I  bring  her  here?  "         ^^ 
■'  You  please  yourself." 

"'Then  I  tidjU  bring  her  here  —  one  Sunday  —  to  tea. 
_jou  think  a  horrid  thing  about  her,  I  shan't  forgive 

M;" 

Ris  mother  laughed. 

*  As  if  it  would  make  any  difference !  "  she  said.  He 
aw  he  had  won. 

'*  Oh,  but  it  feels  so  fine,  mother,  when  she's  there! 
e  's  such  a  queen  in  her  way." 

Occasionally  he  still  walked  a  little  way  from  chapel 
;Ii  Miriam  and  Edgar.  He  did  not  go  up  to  the  farm. 
E^  however,  was  very  much  the  same  with  him,  and  he 
[  not  feel  embarrassed  in  her  presence.  One  evening 
'  was  alone  when  he  accompanied  her.  They  began  by 
king  books;  it  was  their  unfailing  topic.  Mrs.  Morel 
I.  said  that  his  and  Miriam's  affair  was  like  a  fire  fed 
j1)Ooks- — if  there  were  no  more  volumes  it  would  die 
i,  Miriam,  for  her  part,  boasted  that  she  could  read 
1  like  a  book,  could  place  her  finger  any  minute  on  the 
Lpter  and  the  line.  He,  easily  taken  in,  believed  that 
riam  knew  more  about  him  than  anyone  else.  So  it 
a.sed  him  to  talk  to  her  about  himself,  like  the  simplest 
►ist.  Very  soon  the  conversation  drifted  to  his  own 
ngs.  It  flattered  him  immensely  that  he  was  of  such 
ireme  interest. 

**  And  what  have  you  been  doing  lately?  " 
**  I  —  oh,  not  much !    I  made  a  sketch  of  Bestwood  from 
e  garden,  that  is  nearly  right  at  last.     It 's  the  hun- 

«dth  try." 

So  they  went  on.     Then  she  said; 

"You've  not  been  out,  then,  AaieV^?" 

"res;  I  went  up  Clifton  Gtoye  on  MotxA».^  t^^Hax^^w.- 
h  CJara. "  ~ 
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''  It  was  not  ver^  nice  Mieathcr,"  said  Miriam,  "  wt»S 

"  But  I  wanted  to  pp  out,  and  it  was  aJl  i" 
Trent  is  full." 
•  "  And  did  you  go  to  Barton?  "  she  asked. 

"  No;   we  had  tea  in  Clifton." 

"  Did  you!    That  would  be  nice." 

"It  was!     The  j oiliest  old  woman!     She  gain 
eral  pom-pom  dahlias,  as  pretty  as  you  like." 

Miriam  bowed  her  head  and  brooded.     He  wag] 
!onscious  of  concealing  anything  from  her. 

"  What  made  her  give  them  you?  "  she  askec 

He  laughed. 

"  Because  she  liked  us  —  because  we  were  jolly,  I  shi 
Hiink." 

Miriam  put  her  finger  in  her  mouth. 

*'  Were  you  late  home?  "  she  asked. 

At  last  he  resented  her  tone. 

"  I  caught  the  a  even- thirty." 

"Ha!" 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  and  he  was  angry,  ^ 

"  And  how  is  Clara?  "  asked  Miriam. 

"  Quite  all  right,  I  think."  I 

"  That  'b  good !  "  she  said,  with  a  tinge  of  irony.  ' 
■the  way,  what  of  her  husband?  One  never  hears  aajt 
of  him." 

"  He  's  got  some  other  woman,  and  is  alsov 
"right,"  he  replied.     "  At  least,  so  I  think.'" 

"  I  see  —  you  don't  know  for  certain.    Don'ta 
%  position  like  that  is  hard  on  a  woman?  "" 

"  Rottenly  hard!  " 

"  It  's  so  unjust !  "  said  Miriam.     "  The  manl 
likes  —  " 

"  Then  let  the  woman  also,"  he  said. 

"  How  can  she?    And  if  she  does,  look  at  her  j 

"What  of  it?" 

'Why,  it's  impoaB'L\iVe\    Xom  A.atfV  ■si-wiB.ray 
I  woman  forfeits  —  " 

s'o,  I  don't.      But  \!  a  ^oTOa.Tv'' 
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"lime  to  feed  on,  whj,  it 's  thin  tack,  and  a  donke 
I  die  of  it !  " 

she  understood  his  moral  attitude,  at  least,  and  sh 

he  would  act  accordingly. 
e  never  asked  him  anything  direct,  but  sJie  got 

enough. 

other  day,  when  he  saw  Miriam,  the  conversatioi 
d  to  marriage,  then  to  Clara's  marriage  with  Dawi 
'"ou  see,"  he  said,  "  she  never  knew  the  fearful  ii 
.nee  of  marriage.  She  thought  it  was  all  in  the  daj 
1  —  it  would  have  to  come  —  and  Dawes  —  well, 

many  women  would  have  given   their  souls  to  g( 

BO   why   not  him?     Then   she  developed   into  I' 

e  incomprise,  and  treated   him  badly,  I  '11  bet  b 

iiid    she    left    him    because    he    did  n't    undcrstai 

suppose  so.     I  suppose  she  had  to.     It  is  n't  alto 
r  a  question  of  understanding;    it's  a  question  (f 
.     With  him,  she  was  only  half  alive;    the  rest  -^ 
int,  deadened.     And  the  dormant  woman  was  1 
e  incomprise,  and  she  hod  to  be  awakened." 
ind  what  about  him?  " 

don't  know.     I  rather  think  he  loves  her  aa  mt 

can,  but  he  's  a  fool." 

t  was  something  like  your  mother  and  father,"  saij 

m. 

'es;  but  my  mother,  I  believe,  got  real  joy  and  satia^ 

in  out  of  my  father  at  first.      I  believe  she  had  i 

)n  for  him ;    that 's  why  she  stayed  with  him.     Af tej 

ley  were  bound  to  each  other." 

'es,"  said  Miriam. 

'hat 's  what  one  must  have,  I  think,"  he  continued - 

real,  real  flame  of  feeling  through  another  ^avav 
ce,  only  once,  if  it  only  lasV.a  three  moTi'Ocv^.     'Si-sr, 
lother  looks  as  if  she  'd   had   ev(iT;y^V^vo.?,  ■OcwA.  ^^■ 
My  /or  her  living  and  developing.     T\\«i-cc  a  "^^^ 
M^a  leeJirg  of  sterility  about  \\eT.''*  _M 
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^  No,"  said  Miriam. 

"  And  with  my  father,  at  first,  I  'm  sure  she  hadthf 
thing.  She  knows;  she  has  been  there.  You  can  M 
about  her,  and  about  him,  and  about  hundreds  of  p«[ 
you  meet  every  day;  and,  once  it  has  happened  to  JO 
you  can  go  on  with  anything  and  ripen." 

"  What  has  happened,  exactly?  "  asked  Miriam.  lii 

"  It 's  so  hard  to  say,  but  the  something  big  and 
tense  that  changes  you  wJien  you  really  come  togfti 
with  somebody  else.  It  almost  seems  to  fertilize  your 
and  make  it  that  you  can  go  on  and  mature." 

"  And  you  think  your  mother  had  it  with  your  fatherl 

"  Yes ;   and  at  tlie  bottom  she  feels  grateful  to  him  f 
giving  it  her,  even  now,  though  they  are  miles  apart." 

"  And  you  think  Clara  never  had  it?  " 

"I  'm  sure." 

Miriam  pondered  this.  She  saw  what  he  was  seeking'  I 
a  sort  of  baptism  of  fire  in  passion,  it  seemed  to  in 
She  realized  that  he  would  never  be  satisfied  till  lie  hi 
it.  Perhaps  it  was  essential  to  him,  as  to  some  meni 
BOW  wild  oats ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  was  satisfied< 
would  not  rage  with  restlessness  any  more,  but  could  set! 
down  and  give  her  his  life  into  her  hands.  Well,  then. 
he  must  go,  let  him  go  and  have  his  fill  —  something  W 
and  intense,  he  called  it.  At  any  rate,  when  he  had  goti 
he  would  not  want  it  —  that  he  said  himself;  he  wot 
want  the  other  thing  that  she  could  give  him.  He  wM 
want  to  be  owned,  so  that  he  could  work.  It  seemeH 
her  a  bitter  thing  that  he  must  go,  but  she  could  let  b 
go  into  an  inn  for  a  glass  of  whisky,  so  she  could  kt  h 
go  to  Clara,  so  long  as  it  was  something  that  wi" 
satisfy  a  need  in  him,  and  leave  him  free  for  herself  •< 
possess. 

"  Have  you  told  your  mother  about  Clara?  "  she  »*w 

She  knew  this  wov\\d  be  -a.  test,  of  the  seriousness  of  ^ 

feeling  for  the  other  womATv,   rVc  V\v««  Vt  ^iv*  ,ji^^' 

kC/ara  for  something  -vital,  not  '^^  »-^«^  W«^»  ^«  -^ 

ft  a  prostitute,  if  he  to\d  VK*  ^^"^^^^^ 
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Ees,"  he  snid,  "  and  she  is  coming  to  tea  on  Sunday." 
o  your  house?  " 
es;  I  want  mater  to  see  her."  d 

h!"  a. 

re  was  a  silence.  Things  had  gone  quicker  than  ^ 
^!it.  She  felt  a  sudden  bitterness  that  he  could  I'^H 
i.«r  so  soon  and  so  entirely.  And  was  Clara  to  tK-J^f 
:«pted  by  his  people,  who  had  been  so  hostile  to  herOTM 

"  I  may  call  in  as  I  go  to  chapel,"  she  said.     "  It  St 
ong  time  since  I  saw  Clara." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  astonished,  and  unconsciously 
LBgry. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  he  went  to  Keston  to  meet 
I^lara  at  the  station.  As  he  stood  on  the  platform  he  was 
ixying  to  examine  in  himself  if  he  had  a  premonition. 

"  Do  I  feel  as  if  she  'd  come?  "  he  said  to  himself,  and 
S|l£  tried  to  find  out.  His  heart  felt  queer  and  contracted. 
LThat  seemed  like  foreboding.  Then  he  had  a  foreboding 
she  would  not  come !  Then  she  would  not  come,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  her  over  the  fields  home,  as  he  had 
""magined,  he  would  Iiave  to  go  alone.  The  train  was  late; 
ft  afternoon  would  be  wasted,  and  the  evening.  He  hated 
for  not  coining.  Why  had  she  promised,  then, 
die  could  not  keep  her  promise  ?  Perhaps  she  had 
1  her  train  —  he  himself  was  always  missing  trains 
ut  that  was  no  reason  why  she  should  miss  this  par- 

e.  He  was  angry  m'th  her;  he  was  furious, 
nddenly  he  saw  the  train  crawling,  sneaking  round  the 
Here,  then,  was  the  train,  but  of  course  she  had 
e.  The  green  engine  hissed  along  the  platform,  the 
of  brown  carriages  drew  up,  several  doors  opened. 
she  had  not  come!  No!  Yes;  ah,  there  she  was! 
She  had  a  big  black  hat  on !  He  was  at  her  side  in  a 
moment. 

"  I  thought  Yoii  were  n't  coming"  \ie  s-wi. 
She  was  hug'hing  rather  breatWessV^  ».s  sVe  V;^V^'^^ 
land  to  him;    their  eyes  met.     He  V-ooW  ^«  "^^^f^?*^ 
j^atform,  talking  at  a  great  rate  to  \v\a«  wjjj 


le  looked  beautiful.      In  her  hat  wcrt  large   silk  row 

loured  like  tftrnishod  gold.     Hor  costume  of  dark  clol 

tied  so  beautifully  over  her  breast  and  shoulders.    Hi 

alls  went  up  as  he  walked  with  her.     He  felt  the  statif 

yorle,  who  knew  him,  ejed  her  with  awe  and  adnurfltiDi 

jo'I  was  sure  you  were  n't  coming,"  he  laughed  shaHji 

he  laughed  in  answer,  almost  with  a  h'ttle  cry. 

And  I  wondered,  when  I  was  in  the  train,  whatewr 

tfluld  do  if  you  were  n't  there!  "  she  said, 

_,'  He  caught  her  hand  impulsively,  and  they  went  abq 

--^the  narrow  twitchel.    They  took  the  road  into  Nuttall  no 

over  the  Reckoning  House  Farm.     It  was  a  blue,  mild  d»J 

Everywhere  the  brown  leaves  lay  scattered;   many  scarle 

hips  stood  upon  the  hedge  beside  the  wood.     He  gathew 

a  few  for  her  to  wear. 

"  Though,  really,"  he  said,  as  he  fitted  them  into  th 
breast  of  her  coat,  "you  ought  to  object  to  my  gettill 
them,  because  of  the  birds.  But  they  don't  care  tnuc 
for  rose-hips  in  this  part,  where  they  can  get  plenty  0 
stuff.  You  often  find  the  berries  going  rotten  in  sprinf 
time." 

So  he  chattered,  scarcely  aware  of  what  he  said,  oBlJ 
knowing  he  was  putting  berries  in  the  bosom  of  her  costr 
while   she   stood   patiently    for   him.      And   she   watchw 
his  quick  hands,  so  full  of  life,  and  it  seemed  to  her  sbl 
had  never  seen  anything  before.    Till  now,  everything  h»J| 
been  indistinct.  1 

They  came  near  to  the  colliery.  It  stood  quite  still  wJl 
black  among  the  corn-fields,  its  immense  heap  of  slag  ««*] 
rising  almost  from  the  oats.  i 

"  What  a  pity  there  is  a  coal-pit  here  where  it  U  l" 
pretty !  "  said  Clara. 

"  Do  you  think  so?  "  he  answered.  "  You  see,  I  am* 
used  to  it  I  should  miss  it.  No;  and  I  like  the  pits  h* 
and  there.  I  like  the  ion»r  o^  txvic.V.'*,  and  the  head&tock 
and  the  steam  in  tlie  dtvyV\n\e,  a.^&  We  \\^\.¥.  sXim^ 

r  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  lugv^^^j^^^V^^jlJ 
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lights,  and  the  burning  bank,  —  and  I  thought  the 
'as  always  at  the  pit-top." 
As   they   drew    near   home   slic   walked   in   silence,    and 
smed  to  hang  buck.     He  pressed  her  fingers  in  his  own. 
Le  flushed,  but  gave  no  response.  m 

*■  Don't  jou  want  to  come  home?  "  he  asked.  ^M 

^  Yes,  I  want  to  come,"  she  replied.  fl| 

3t  did  not  occur  to  him  that  her  position  in  his  hottftff 
■«ld  be  rather  a  peculiar  and  difficult  one.  To  him  it 
tjned  just  as  if  one  of  his  men  friends  were  going  to 
-  introduced  to  hia  mother,  only  nicer. 
"Ll'he  Morels  lived  in  a  house  in  an  ugly  street  that  ran 
^ra  a  steep  hill.  The  street  itself  was  hideous.  The 
Use  was  rather  superior  to  most.  It  was  old,  grimy, 
z3i  a  big  bay  window,  and  it  was  semi-detached;  but  it 
•]ied  gloomy.  Then  Paul  opened  the  door  to  the  garden, 
i  all  was  different.  The  sunny  afternoon  was  there, 
B  another  land.  By  the  path  grew  tansy  and  little 
■^s.  In  front  of  the  window  was  a  plot  of  sunny  grass, 
ii  old  lilacs  round  it.  And  away  went  the  garden, 
Ai  heaps  of  dishevelled  chrysanthemums  in  the  sun- 
*»e,  down  to  the  sycamore- tree,  and  the  field,  and  be- 
ttd  one  looked  over  a  few  red-roofed  cottages  to  the 
l«  with  all  the  glow  of  the  autumn  afternoon. 
A^B.  Morel  sat  in  her  rocking-chair,  wearing  her  black 
k  blouse.  Her  grey-brown  hair  was  taken  smooth  back 
iin  her  brow  and  her  high  temples;  her  face  was  nither 
lie.  Clara,  suffering,  follow-ed  Paul  into  the  kitchen. 
aca.  Morel  rose.  Clara  thought  her  a  lady,  even  rather 
*J.  The  young  woman  was  very  nervous.  She  had 
Kiost  a  wistful  look,  almost  resigned.  ^m 

**  Mother  —  Clara,"  said  Paul.  ^| 

Mrs.  Morel  licld  out  her  hand  and  smiled.  '^H 

"He  has  toM  me  a  good  deal  about  you,"  she  said.   ^H 
The  blood  flamed  in  Clara's  cheek. 

**I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  eommg,"  ^e  iiCv's.e'K^^-^ 
■«/  was  plensed  wJien  he  said  ha  ^oviAA  \ffmg  ^'^^    ^ 
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Paul,  watching,  felt  his  heart  contract  with  [ 
aiother  looked  so  small,  and  sallow,  and  done-f(^ 
the  luxuriant  Clara. 

"  It 's  such  a  pretty  day,  mother !  '•  he  said.  "  Aw 
«aw  a  jay." 

His  mother  looked  at  him;   he  had  turned  to  her. 
thought  what  a  man  he  seemed,  in  his  dark,  well-n 
clothes.     He  was  pale  and  detached-looking;    it  wouli 
hard  for  any  woman  to  keep  him.    Her  heart  glowed;  I 
she  was  sorry  for  Clara. 

"  Perhaps  you  '11  leave  your  things  in  the  parlour," 
Mrs.  Morel  nicely  to  the  young  woman. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  she  replied. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Paul,  and  he  led  the  way  into  the  L 
front-room,  with  its  old  piano,  its  mahogany  furniture 
yellowing  marhte  mantelpiece.  A  fire  was  burning; 
place  was   littered   with  books   and  drawing-boards. 

t  leave  my  things  lying  about,"  he  said.     "  It 's  so  n 
She  loved  his  artist's  paraphernalia,  and  the  boots, 
the  photos  of  people.     Soon  he  was  telling  her:    this 
William,  this  was   William's   young  lady   in   the  evei 
dress,  this  was  Annie  and  her  husband,  this  was  At 
and  his  wife  and  the  baby.     She  felt  as  if  she  were  b 
taken  into  the  family.      He  showed  her   photos,  in 
sketches,  and  they  talked  a  little  while.     Then  the; 
turned  to  the  kitchen.     Mrs.  Morel  put  aside  her  1 
Clara  wore  a  blouse  of  fine  silk  chiffon,  with  narrow  b 
^  and-white  stripes ;  her  hair  was  done  simply,  coiled  o; 
of  her  head.     She  looked  rather  stately  and  reserve 
"  You  have  gone  to  live  down  Sneinton  Bouleva 
said  Mrs.  Morel.     "When  I  was  a  girl  — girl,  I  sa 
when  I  was  a  young  woman  we  lived  in  Minerva  Ten 
"  Oh,  did  you !  "  said  Clara.    "  I  have  a  friend  in 
her  6." 
And  the  conversation  \\aA  a\,B."c^fti.   'Ytaa^  Vn-VJud 
tingbam  and  Nottmghaim  p&o'?\e\  Vl  WT«x«i|^ 
Kara  was  still  rather  nervoMi^-,  ■NVt^.^"^^^"*^!! 
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T  dignity.  She  clipped  lier  language  very  cleaf' 
But  they  were  going  to  get  on  well  to- 
>ul  saw. 
ijlorel    measured    herself    against    the    younger 

and  found  herself  easily  stronger.  Clara  was 
;ial.  She  knew  Paul's  surprising  regard  for  his 
and  she  had  dreaded  the  meeting,  expecting  some- 
ler  hard  and  cold.  She  was  surprised  to  find  thia 
terested  woman  chatting  with  such  readiness ;  and 
e  felt,  as  she  felt  with  Paul,  that  she  would  not 
stand  in  Mrs,  Morel's  way.    There  was  something 

and  certain  in  liis  mother,  as  if  she  never  had  a 
ig  in  her  life, 
ntly  Morel  came  down,  ruffled  and  yawning,  from 
moon  sleep.  He  scratched  his  grizzled  head,  he 
in  his  stocking  feet,  his  waistcoat  hung  open  over 
t.  He  seemed  incongruous. 
ji  is  Mrs.  Dawes,  father,"  said  Paul, 

ftforel  pulled  himself  together.     Clara  saw  Paul' 

(f  bowing  and  shaking  hands. 

pideed !  "  exclaimed  Morel.     "  I  am  very  glad  to 

-I  am,  1  assure  you.    But  don't  disturb  yourself. 
make  yourself  quite  comfortable,  and  be  very 

9 

tms  astonished  at  this  flood  of  hospitality  from 
wilier.     He  was  so  courteous,  so  gallant!     She 
him  most  delightful. 
1  may  you  have  come  far?"  he  asked. 
y  from  Nottingham,"  she  said, 
im  Nottingliain !     Then  you  have  had  a  beautiful 
our  journey." 

trayed  into  the  scullery  to  wash  his  hands 
and  from  force  of  habit  came  on  to  the  hearth 
towel  to  dry  himself. 
Clara  felt  the  refinement  and  %at\^Ato\a.  «A  "^^ 

Mrs.  Morel  was  pcrf  ect\y   at  >:v*;f  e^^^- 
It  the  tea  and  attending  to  tVc  -9^01^'^s^'' 
ly,  without  interrupting  \ier  mVet  VeW- 
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was  a  lot  of  room  at  the  ovnl  table ;  the  chma  of  di 
blue  willow-pattern  looked  pretty  on  the  glossy  dd 
There  was  a  little  bowl  of  small,  yellow  chrysanthemm 
Clara  felt  she  completed  the  circle,  and  it  was  a  pleasi 
to  her.  But  she  was  rather  afraid  of  the  self-possessi 
of  the  Morels,  father  and  all.  She  took  their  tone;  tlni 
was  a  feeling  of  balance.  It  was  a  cool,  clear  atmosphfl 
where  everyone  was  himself,  and  in  harmony.  Clara* 
joyed  it,  but  there  was  a  fear  deep  at  the  bottom 
her. 

Paul  cleared  the  table  whilst  his  mother  and  Gi 
talked.  Clara  was  conscious  of  his  quick,  vigorous  bo 
as  it  came  and  went,  seeming  blown  quickly  by  a  wind 
its  work.  It  was  almost  like  the  hither  and  tliither  of 
leaf  that  comes  unexpected.  Most  of  herself  went  w( 
him.  By  the  way  she  leaned  forward,  as  if  listening,  Hi 
Morel  could  see  she  was  possessed  elsewhere  as  she  tftlkl 
and  again  the  elder  woman  was  sorry  for  her. 

Having  finished,  he  strolled  down  the  garden,  leaving" 
two  women  to  talk.  It  was  a  hazy,  sunny  afternoon,  oil' 
and  soft.  Clara  glanced  through  the  window  after  W 
as  he  loitered  among  the  chrysanthemums.  She  felt  »>' 
something  almost  tangible  fastened  her.  to  him ;  yet  ^ 
seemed  so  easy  in  his  graceful,  indolent  movement,  so  4 
taehed  as  he  tied  up  the  too-heavy  flower-branches  to  tl« 
stakes,  that  she  wanted  to  shriek  in  her  helplessness. 

Mrs.  Morel  rose. 

"  You  will  let  me  help  you  wash  up,"  said  Clara. 

"  Eh,  there  are  so  few,  it  will  only  take  me  a  minuti 
said  the  other. 

Clara,  however,  dried  the  tea-things,  and  was  glaJ 
be  on  such  good  terms  with  his  mother;    but   it  was  t 
ture  not  to  be  able  to  follow  him  down  the  garden. 
last  she  allowed  herself  to  go;    she  felt  as  if  a  rope  l» 
taken  off  her  ankle. 

The  afternoon  was  goXdetx  qnct  'Oae^V®.'!.  olX)i»\t-^^ 

■  stood  across  in  tW  o^\\e-c  gB.-tiOT,Wift  a.^  ^  * 
khnclmas  daisies,  watcVmg  \.\.^\^-'>.>»-^  ^ 
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auve.  Hearing  her  coming,  he  turned  to  her  with  an  easy 
•dotion,  siiying: 

"  It  's  the  end  of  the  run  with  these  chapa." 

Clara  stood  near  him.  Over  the  low  red  wall  in  front 
*-atts  the  country  and  the  far-off  hills,  all  golden  dim. 

At  that  moment  Miriam  was  entering  through  the 
r^rdeii-door.  She  saw  Clara  go  up  to  him,  saw  him  turn, 
^nd  saw  tliem  come  to  rest  tpgether.  Something  in  their 
•^rfect  isolation  together  made  her  know  that  it  was 
■■:3  com  pi  i  shed  between  them,  that  they  were,  as  she  put  it, 
■.JMrried.  She  walked  very  slowly  down  the  cinder-track 
^P  the  long  garden. 

Clara  had  pulled  a  button  from  a  hollyhock  spire,  and 
"icfcs  breaking  it  to  get  the  seeds.  Above  her  bowed  head 
C&C  pink  flowers  stared,  as  if  defending  her.  The  last  bees 
r^re  falling  down  to  the  hive. 

*'  Count  your  money,"  laughed  Paul,  as  she  broke  the 
^^.t  seeds  one  by  one  from  the  roll  of  coin.     She  looked  at 

t    *'  I  'm  well  off,"  she  said,  smiling. 

■  .  ■*  How  much?    Pf !  "    He  snapped  his  fingers.    "  Can  I 
■7ra  them  into  gold?  " 

"  I  'm  afraid  not,"  she  laughed. 

They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  laughing.  At  that 
Moment  they  became  aware  of  Miriam.  There  was  a  click, 
^*d  everytliing  had  altered. 

"  Hello,  Miriam  I  "  ho  exclaimed.  "  You  said  you  'd 
^^me !  "  ^^m 

^    "  Yes.     Had  you  forgotten? "  '^^^ 

She  shook  hands  with  Clara,  saying:  J^H 

"  It  seems  strange  to  see  you  here."  f^M 

,    **  Yes,"   replied  the   other ;    "  it  seems   strange   to  bo 

^   There  was  a  hesitation. 

*'  It  is  pretty,  is  n't  it?  "  said  Mixiara, 

**  I  like  it  very  much,"  replied  CVara. 
^U'b*ia  Miriam  realized  tJiat  Cla,ra  wb.&  fl^ccg^'^g'^  ^^ 
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"Have  you  come  down  alone?"  ftsked  Paul, 

"  Yes ;    I  went  to  Agatha's  to  tea.     Wc  are  going 
chapel.     I  only  called  in  for  a  moment  to  see  Clara." 

"  You  should  have  come  in  here  to  tea,"  he  said. 

Miriam  laughed  fihortly,  and  Clara  turned  impal 
aside. 

"  Do  you  like  the  chrysanthemums?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes ;   they  are  very  fine,"  replied  Miriam. 

"  Which  sort  do  you  like  best?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.    The  bronze,  I  think." 

"  I  don't  think  you  've  seen  all  the  sorts.  Come  a 
look.     Come  and  see  which  are  your  favourites,  Clara." 

He  led  the  two  women  back  to  his  own  garden,  v\& 
the  towzled  bushes  of  flowers  of  all  colours  stood  ragged 
along  the  path  down  to  the  field.  The  situation  did  W 
embarrass  him,  to  his  knowledge. 

"Look,  Miriam;  these  are  the  white  ones  that  cm 
from  your  garden.     They  are  n't  so  fine  here,  are  thej?' 

"  No,"  said  Miriam. 

"But  they're  harder.  You're  so  sheltered;  thingl 
grow  big  and  tender,  and  then  die.  These  little  ydloi 
ones  I  like.    Will  you  have  some?  " 

While  they  were  out  there  the  bells  began  to  ring  i 
the  church,  sounding  loud  across  the  town  and  the  field 
Miriam  looked  at  the  tower,  proud  among  the  clusterilf 
roofs,  and  remembered  the  sketches  he  had  brought  hS' 
It  had  been  different  then,  but  he  had  not  left  her  e»* 
yet.     She  asked  him  for  a  book  to  read.     He  ran  indoott 

"What!  is  that  Miriam?"  asked  his  mother  coldly. 

"  Yes;   she  said  she  'd  call  and  see  Clara." 

"You  told  her,  then?"  came  the  sarcastic  answa. 

"Yes;    why   shouldn't  I?" 

"  There 's    certainly    no    reason    why    you    should  nV 

said   Mrs.   Morel,   and  she   returned  to   her    book,    ft 

irj'nced  from  his  mother's  irony,  frowned  irritably,  thint 

ing :    "  Why  can't  1  do  aa  T  VvVc"* "" 

.      "  Vou  Ve  not  seen  Mrs.  motfeWiclOTe^"     -^Siw      " 

injKJJig-  to   Clara. 
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^^B   "No;    but  she's  so  nice!" 

^■^  "  Yes,"  said  Miriam,   dropping  her  head ;    "  in  ai 
'    "^  ajs  she  's  very  fine." 
*=  "  I  should  think  so." 

■?         "  Had  Paul  told  you  much  about  her?  " 

"  He  had  talked  a  good  deal." 
"■  "  Hn  !  " 

There  was  silence  until  he  returned  with  the  bool 

K"  When  will  jou  want  it  back?  "  Miriam  asked. 
'*  When  you  like,"  he  answered. 
Clara   turned   to   go   indoors,   whilst   he   accompai 
iriam   to  the   gate. 
^^       "  When  will  you  come  up  to  Willey  Farm?  "  the  lai 
masked. 
^^     "  I  could  n't  say,"  replied  Clara. 

i    "  Mother  asked  me  to  say  she  'd  be  pleased  to  see  ; 
4ilny  time,  if  you  cared  to  come." 
^Km   "  Thank  you;   I  should  like  to,  but  I  can't  say  whe 
"Oh,  very   well!"  e.tclaimed   Miriam   rather  bittei 
l^wliliiiiiij,  away. 
•t^  She  went  down  the  path  with  her  mouth  to  the  £ 

6e  had  given  her. 
^^   "  You  're  sure  you  won't  come  in?  "  he  said. 
^   ^    "  No,  thanks."  ^ 

CB     "  We  are  going  to  chapel." 
^^     *'  Ha,  I  shall  see  you  then !  "     Miriam  was  very  bit! 
:  »      "Yes." 

h  .-       They  parted.     He  felt  guilty  towards  her.     She  a 

■*  bitter,  and  she  scorned  him.     He  still  belonged  to  hers 

she    believed;     yet  he  could   have   Clara,   take  her  ho 

•■    Bit  with  her  next  his  mother  in  chapel,  give  her  the  ss 

Jiymn-hook  he  had  given  herself  years  before.     She  hei 

'  Jiim  running  quickly  indoors. 

£ut  ho  did  not  go  straight  in,  Halting  on.  ttia  i 
t  grass,  he  heard  his  mother's  voice,  Ww  C\a.^^*  »-"«^' 
'  ■'  What  I  huts  IS  the  bloodhound  c\ua.\vV^  yo.^.V'.v; 
"  saifi  his  mother  quickly ,  "  jca  -,  d-o«>»  "^  * 
I  hate  her,  now  t  " 
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heart  went  liot,  and  he  was  angrj  with  them 
liking  about  the  girl.  What  right  had  they  to 
at?  Something  in  the  speech  itself  stung  him  int 
lame  of  hate  against  Miriam.  Then  his  own  heart 
belled  furiously  at  Clara's  taking  the  liberty  of  spt 
jng  so  about  Miriam.  AitGr  all,  the  girl  was  the  be 
woman  of  the  two,  he  thought,  if  it  came  to  goodr 
He  went  indoors.  His  mother  looked  excited.  She 
beating  with  her  hand  rhythmically  on  the  sofa-arm 
women  do  who  are  wearing  out.  He  could  never  I 
to  see  the  movement.  There  was  a  silence ;  then  he  bt 
to  talk. 
I  In  chapel  Miriam  saw  him  find  the  place  in  the  hj 
'  book  for  Clara,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  he  used 
herself.  And  during  the  sermon  he  could  see  the 
across  the  chapel,  her  hat  throwing  a  dark  shadow 
her  face.  What  did  she  think,  seeing  Clara  with  1 
He  did  not  stop  to  consider.  He  felt  himself  c 
towards  Miriam. 

After   chapel   he  went    over   Pentrich    with    Clara- 
was  a  dark  autumn  night.     They  had  said  good-by 
Miriam,   and  his  heart   had  smitten  him   as    he  left 
.     girl   alone.      "  But  it   serves   her  right,"   he    said   in 
■     himself,  and  it  almost  gave  him  pleasure  to  go  ofT  ui 
her  eyes  with  this  other  handsome  woman. 

There  was  a  scent  of  damp  leaves  in  the  dar]a 
Clara's  hand  lay  warm  and  inert  in  his  own  as  they  wal 
He  was  full  of  conflict.  The  battle  that  raged  in 
him  made  him  feel  desperate. 

Up  Pentrich  Hill  Clara  leaned  against  him  as  he  » 
He  slid  his  arm  round  her  waist.  Feeling  the  sti 
motion  of  her  body  under  his  arm  as  she  walked, 
tightness  in  his  chest  because  of  Miriam  relaxed,  and 
hot  blood  bathed  him,  He  held  her  closer  and  cloeer 
*  l^hen :  "  You  still  Veep  qt\  ^\1K  Miriam,"  she 
quietly. 

"Onh  talk.     There  ne\eT  -was  a.  gct».\.  ifeA-s 
talk  between  us,"  he  sa-vi  V\V\ci;\-3 - 
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'  Your  mother  does  n't  care  for  her,"  said  Clara. 
'  No,  or  I  might  have  married  her.     But  it 's  all  up, 
Uji" 

Suddenly  his  voice  went  passionate  with  hate. 
'  If  I  was  with  her  now,  we  should  be  jawing  about 
'  Christian    Mystery,'    or    some    such    tack.      Thank 
i,  I  'm  Dot !  " 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  time. 
'  But  you  can't  really  give  her  up,"  said  Clara. 
'  I   don't    give  lier   up,   because   there 's   nothing  to 
e,"   he   said. 
'  There  is  for  her." 

'1  don't  know  why  she  and  I  shouldn't  be  friends 
long  as  we  live,"  he  said.  "  But  it  'U  only  be  friends." 
'lara  drew  away  from  him,  loaning  away  from  contact 
h  him. 

'  What  are  you  drawing  away  for?  "  he  asked. 
She  did  not  answer,  but  drew  farther  from  him. 
'  Why  do  you  want  to  walk  alone?  "  he  asked. 
still   there   was   no   answer.      She   walked   resentfullj, 
iging  her  head. 

'Because  I, said  I  would  be  friends  with  Miriam!"  he 
laimed. 

She  would  not  answer  hira  anything. 
'  I  tell  you  it 's  only  words   that  go  between  us,"  he 
sisted,  trying  to  take  her  again. 

ihe  resisted.  Suddenly  he  strode  across  in  front  of 
,  barring  her  way. 

'Damn  it!"  he  said.     "What  do  you  want  now?" 
'  You  'd  better  run  after  Miriam,"  mocked   Clara. 
The  blood  flamed  up   in  him.      He  stood   showing  his 
th.     She  drooped  sulkily.     The  lane  was  dark,  quite 
ely.     He  suddenly  caught  her  in  his  arms,  stretched 
ward,  and  put  his  mouth  on  her  face  in  a  kiss  of  ra.'^p,- 
(  turned  frantically  to  avoid  h™.    ^e  VAi  Ve^-r  ^■*-'^''-- 
rd  and  relentless  his  mouth  came  ioT  V&t.    ^^t:^^'*-'^^ 
t^ainst  the    wall    of    his    chest.      We\?Ve**^  ^'^  "^ 
K&Zs  arms,  and  he  kissed  het»  anA  V\^^^*  ^^"^  ' 
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'Wait!      I'll   look!"    But    he    could   not    see.      "I'll 

[ke  a  match." 

3e  secretly  hoped  it  was  too  late  to  catch  the  train. 

:  saw  the  glowing  lantern  of  his  hands  as  he  cradled 
light ;     then   his    face   lit   up,   his    eyes    fixed   on    the 

ch.      Instantly   all   was   dai-k   again.     All   was   black 

lire  her  eyes ;    only  a  glowing  match  was  red  near  her 

;.     Where  was  he? 
What  is  it?  "  she  asked,  afraid. 
You    can't    do    it,"    his    voice    answered    out    of    the 

■cness. 

r^ere  was  a  pause.      She  fett  in  his  power.      She  had 

trd  the  ring  in  his  voice.     It  frightened  her. 
What  time  is  it?"  she  asked,  quiet,  definite,  hope- 
Two  minutes  to  nine,"  he    replied,  telling  the   truth 

L    a  struggle. 
And  can  I  got  from  here  to  the  station  in  fourteen 

^«tes  ?  " 
^o.     At  any  rate  —  " 

he  could  distinguish  his  dark  form  again  a  yard  or 

."^ay.     She  wanted  to  escape. 

JBut  can't  I  do  it?  "  she  pleaded. 

ZM.i  you  hurry,"  he  said  brusquely.     "  But  you  could 

_^  walk  it,  Clara ;    it 's  oidy  seven  miles  to  the  tram. 
come  with  you." 

^^Jo;    I  want  to  catch  the  train." 

^But  why  ?  " 

X  do  — I  want  to  catch  the  train." 

^ddenly  his  voice  altered. 

'^'ery  well,"  he  said,  dry  and  hard.     "  Come  alonj 

'ns.d  he    plunged    ahead    into   the   darkness.      She    ran 
■■     him,  wanting  to  cry.      Now  he  was  hard  and  c^vi-tV 
^r.     She  ran  over  the  rough,  darV  ?w^i.&  \ii2(\\&?i. ^^"'^s»-' 
■=»/  breath,   ready   to   drop.      But   ftve   4ov!o\e.  to^    *: 
«  at  the  station  drew  nearer.     SwAAetvV^ '• 
There  she  is  / "  he  cried,  bteaWng  int«  »  ^c\J»^« 
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There  was  a  faint  rattling  noise.  Away  to  tlie  tim 
the  train,  like  a  luminous  caterpillar,  was  threading  dciw 
the  night.     The  rattling  ceased. 

"  She  's  over  the  viaduct.     You  '11  just  do  it." 

Clara  ran,  quite  out  of  breath,  and  fell  at  last  iiili 
the  train.  The  whistle  blew.  He  was  gone,  Gour 
—  and  she  was  in  a  carriage  full  of  people.  She  \A 
the  cruelty  of  it.  I 

He  turned  round  and  plunged  home.  Before  he  tnH 
where  he  was  he  was  in  the  Ivitchen  at  home.  He  ii 
very  pale.  His  eyes  were  d.ark  and  dangerous-looking,  * 
if  he  were  drunk.    His  mother  looked  at  him. 

"  Well,  I  must  say  your  hoots  are  in  a  nice  atftt*! 
Bhe  said.  ' 

He  looked  at  his  feet.  Then  he  took  off  his  ovenwl 
His  mother  wondered  if  he  were  drunk. 

"  She  caught  the  train,  then?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes." 

"  I  hope  her  feet  were  n't  so  filthy.  Where  on  eiA 
you  dragged  her  I  don't  know ! " 

He  was  silent  and  motionless  for  some  time. 

"  Did  you  like  her?  "  he  asked  grudgingly  at  last. 

"  Yes,  I  liked  her.  But  you  '11  tire  of  her,  my  si* 
you  know  you  will." 

He  did  not  answer.  She  noticed  how  he  laboured  n 
his  breathing. 

"  Have  you  been  running?  "  she  asked. 

"We  had  to  run  for  the  train." 

"  You  '11  go  and  knock  yourself  up.  You  'd  betlf' 
drink  hot  milk." 

It  was  as  good  a  stimulant  as  he  could  have,  bat  1" 
refused   and  went  to  bed.      There  he  lay    face  d(i*T>  • 
the  counterpane,  and  shed  tears  of  rage  and  pain. 
was  a  physical  pain  that  made  him  bite  his  lips  till  o 
bled,  and  the  chaos  mside  \tKft  \fttt  him  unable  to  u 
almost  to   feel, 
k     "This    is   how    she   aet\e^  rae,  \s.  W^" 
fcwt,  over  and  over,  p«es^^vs^«^^ «^^ 
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e      hated  her.     Again  he  went  over  the  scene,  and  agRii 
^    hated  her. 

The  next  day   there  was   a   new  aloofness   about  him 
-ia.ra   was   very   gentle,    ahnost   loving.      But  he   treate; 
^sr-   distantly,  with  a  touch  of   contempt.     She   sighed 
*:»ntinuing  to  be  gentle.    He  came  round, 
_-     One  evening  of  that  week  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  atupi 
^ieatre   Royal   in    Nottingham,   giving  "La   Dame^V" 
»-.-«melias."     Paul  wanted  to  see  this  old  and  famous  ac 
^^«ss,  and  he  asked  Clara  to  accompany  him.     He  told  hi: 
K%«)ther  to  leave  the  key  in  the  window  for  him. 
"  Shall  I  book  seats?  "  he  asked  of  Claia, 
"Yes.     And  put  on  an  evening  suit,  will  you?     I 'vi 
'^^Sver  seen  you  in  it." 

.     "But,  good  Lord,  Clara!    Think  of  me  in  evening  sui 
-"t  the  theatre  !  "  he  remonstrated. 

"  Would  you  rather  not?  "  she  asked. 
"  1  will  if  you  want  me  to;    but  I  a'll  feel  a  fool."  ^_ 
»       She  laughed  at  him.  j^m 

"  Then  feel  a  fool  for  my  sake,  once,  won't  you?  *^| 
The  request  made  liis  blood  flush  up.  ^ 

'*  I  suppose  I  s'll  have  to." 
*'  What  are  you  taking  a  suit-case  for?  "  his  mothei 

-sited.  

He  blushed  furiously.  '^^1 

•'  Clara  asked  me,"  he  said.  ^^H 

*'  And  what  seats  are  you  going  inP  "  ^^H 

*'  Circle  —  three-and-six  each  !  " 

•'  Well,  I  'm  sure!  "  exclaimed  his  mother  sarcastically 
**  It 's  only  once  in  the  bluest  of  blue  moons,"  he  said 
He  dressed  at  Jordan's,  put  on  an  overcoat  and  a  cap 
■^ici  met  Clara  in  a  cafe.  She  was  with  one  of  her  suffra- 
^tte  friends.  She  wore  an  old  long  coat,  which  did  nol 
^*t  her,  and  had  a  little  wrap  over  her  head,  which  hi 
'?«.t«d.     The  three  went  to  the  theEitre  t,oga\L\\«, 

CSara  took  off  her  coat  on  the  staira,  atviVc  Svaca-^^' 
a  sort  of  senii-evening  dress,  'lAva'L  \fe^^  \^ J 
ick  and  part  of  her  breast  ba.ie.     "W.'^'t  \vi.vc  ^U 
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fashionably.  The  dress,  a  simple  thing  of  green  CMp  , 
suited  her.  She  looked  quite  grand,  he  thought.  ! 
could  see  her  figure  inside  the  frock,  as  if  that  wt 
wrapped  closely  round  her.  The  firmness  and  the  softw 
of  her  upright  body  could  almost  be  felt  as  he  looked 
her.    He  clenched  his  fists. 

And  he  was  to  sit  all  the  evening  beside  her  beaiitil 
naked  arm,  watching  the  strong  throat  rise  from 
strong  chest,  watching  the  breasts  under  the  green  sta 
the  curve  of  her  limbs  in  the  tight  dress.  Something 
him  hated  her  again  for  submitting  him  to  this  tortu 
of  nearness.  And  he  loved  her  as  she  balanced  her  I 
and  stared  straight  in  front  of  her,  pouting,  wistful, 
mobile,  aa  if  she  yielded  herself  to  her  fate  because  it 
too  strong  for  her.  She  could  not  help  herself;  slie 
in  the  grip  of  something  bigger  than  herself.  A  kind' 
eternal  look  about  her,  as  if  she  were  a  wistful  sphi" 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  kiss  her.  He  dropped  i 
programme,  and  crouched  down  on  the  floor  to  get  it, 
that  he  could  kiss  her  hand  and  wrist.  Her  beauty  wai 
torture  to  him.  She  sat  immobile.  Only,  when  the  lig^ 
went  down,  she  sank  a  littie  against  him,  and  he  carea* 
her  hand  and  arm  with  his  fingers.  He  could  smell  h 
faint  perfume.  All  the  time  his  blood  kept  sweeping 
in  great  white-hot  waves  that  killed  his  consciousD 
momentarily. 

The  drama  continued.  He  saw  it  all  in  the  distsW 
going  on  somewhere;  he  did  not  know  where,  but 
seemed  far  away  inside  him.  He  was  Clara's  white  ht* 
arms,  her  throat,  her  moving  bosom.  That  seemed  to 
himself.  Then  away  somewhere  the  play  went  on,  * 
he  was  identified  with  that  also.  There  was  no  hJi 
The  grey  and  black  eyes  of  Clara,  her  bosom  coming 
on  him,  her  arm  that  he  held  gripped  between  his  hi 
irere  all  that  existed.  TVittv  be  felt  himself  sm' " 
helpless,  her  towering  in  Vet  ^oTcst  ^oNeVxsa., 
,  Only  the  intervals,  wKen  ft\e\v^\*  cwor  ^ 
^pre/sfblj.      He  wanted  to  Tun  *^^^to,  «.  V« 
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Ebe  dark  again.     In  a  maze,  he  wandered  out  fo; 
k7   Then  the  lights  were  out,  and  the  strange, 
ty  of  Clara  and  the  drama  took  hold  of  him  agai^ 
he  play  went  on.     But  he  was  obsessed  by  the  desi: 
iss  the  tiny  blue  vein  that  nestled  in  the  bend  of  her 
He  could  feel  it.     His  whole  life  seemed  suspended 
le  had  put  his  iips  there.     It  must  be  done.     And  tlie 
r    people !      At    last    he    bent    quickly    forward    and 
hed  it  with  his  lips.    His  moustache  brushed  the  aensi- 
flesh.     Clara  shivered,  drew  away  her  arm. 
'hen  all  was  over,  the  lights  up,  the  people  clapping, 
ame  to  himself  and  looked  at  his  watch.     His  trai 
gone. 

I  s'll  have  to  walk  home !  "  he  said. 
lara  looked  at  him. 
Is  it  too  late?  "  she  asked. 
e  nodded.    Then  he  helped  her  on  with  her  coat. 
I  love  you!     You  look  beautiful  in  that  dress, 
mured  over  her  shoulder,  among  the  throng  of  bustlii 
>le. 

le  remained  quiet.  Together  they  went  out  of  the' 
tre.  He  saw  the  cabs  waiting,  the  people  passing. 
>emed  he  met  a  pair  of  brown  oyes  which  hated  him. 
he  did  not  know.  He  and  Clara  turned  away, 
lie  ally  taking  the  direction  to  the  station, 
he  train  had  gone.  He  would  have  to  walk  the 
s  home. 

It  does  n't  matter,"  he  said.     "  I  shall  enjoy  it." 
Won't  you,"  she  said,  flushing,  "  come  home  for 
t?    I  can  sleep  with  mother." 
e  looked  at  her.    Their  eyes  met. 
What  will  your  mother  say?  "  he  asked. 
She  won't  mind." 
You  're  sure? " 
Quite !  " 
ShaU  I  come?  " 
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And  they  turiicd  away.     At  the  first   stopi 
they  took  the  car.     The  wind  blew  fresh  in  tM 
The  town  wits  dark;    t!ie  tram  tipped  in  its  hastE 
sat  with  her  hand  fast  in  his. 

"  Will  your  mother  be  gone  to  bedP  "  he  asked. 

"  She  may  be.     I  hope  not." 

They  hurried  along  the  silent,  dark  little  street,  tl 
people  out  of  doors.    Clara  quickly  entered  the  h 
hesitated. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said. 

He  leaped    up    the   step   and  was   in    the   rot 
mother  appeared  in  the  inner  doorway,  large  ana 

"  Who  have  you  got  there.-'  "  she  asked. 

"It's  Mr,  Morel;  he  has  missed  his  train.  It] 
we  might  put  him  up  for  the  night,  and  save  him 
mile  walk." 

"  H'm  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Radford.  "  That 's  you 
out !  If  you  'vc  invited  him,  he  's  very  welcome  A 
I  'm  concerned.     You  keep  the  house !  ■ 

"  If  you  don't  like  me,  I  '11  go  away  again," 

"Nay,  nay,  you  needn't!     Come  along  inl|l 
what  you  '11  think  of  the  supper  I  'd  got  her." 

It  was  a  little  dish  of  chip  potatoes  and  a 
The  table  was  roughly  laid  for  one. 

"  You    can    have    some   more    bacon,"    coDti)) 
Radford.     "  More  chips  you  can't  have." 

"It's  a  shame  to  bother  vou,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  be  apologetic  !     It  does  n't  \ 
You  treated  her  to  the  theatre,  did  n't  jou?  " 
a  earcasm  in  the  last  question. 

"Well?  "  laughed  Paul  uncomfortably. 

"  Well,  and  what 's  an  inch  of  bacon !     Tal 
off." 

The  big,  straight-standing  woman  waa  try4 
mate   the   situation.      She   moved    about    the 
C2arfl  took  his  coat.    i:W  Toow\-wa.*Ne:t-5  -vMman 
in  the  lampligKt.  „    ,,     ■,     .... .  ::1 

"My  sirs'.''  excA^Wi ^^- '^-^^''-^v^^ 
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;  bright  beauties,  I  must  say !    What  'a  all  tlml 

ff?" 

ieve  we  don't  know,"  he  said,  feeling  a  victim. 

b  isn't  room  in  this  house  for  two  such  bobby- 

rif  you  fly  your  kites   that  high ! "  she  rallied 

rwas  a  nasty  thrust. 

feis  dinner  jacket,  and  Clara  in  her  green  dress 

iarms,  were  confused.     They  felt  they  must  sliel- 

bther  in  that  little  kitchen. 

look  at  that  blossom!"  continued  Mrs.  Radford, 

*to  Clara.     "  What  does   she  reckon  she  did  it 

ioked  at  Clara.     She  was  rosy;    her  neck  was 
n  blushes.     There  was  a  moment  of  sOence. 
like  to  see  it,  don't  you?  "  he  asked, 
other  had  them  in  her  power.     All  the  time  his 
IB  beating  hard,  and  he  was  tight  with  anxiety, 
rould  fight  her. 

ike  to  see  it !  "  exclaimed  the  old  woman.     "  What 
like  to  see  her  make  a  fool  of  herself  for  ?  " 
seen  people  look  bigger  fools,"  he  said.     Clara 
r  his  protection  now. 
ay!   and  when  was   that?"   came  the  sarcastic 

n  they  made  frights  of  themselves,"  he  answered, 
ladford,  large  and  threatening,  stood  suspended 
larthrug,  holding  her  fork. 

p're  fools  either  road,"  she  answered  at  length, 
fc  the  Dutch  oven. 

pie  said,  fighting  stoutly.  "  Folk  ought  to  look 
%  they  can." 

So  you  call  that  looking  nice!  "  cried  the  mother, 
■a.  scornful  fork  at  Clara.  "  That  —  that  looU.s 
ras  n't  properly  dressed  !  " 

ieve  you  're  jealous  that  you  carfX,  s-«ft.i^  a.^-^^^^, 
\avghmg.  v.hM 

/  could  havt  worn  evening  dvess  'wV^^  *^"^ 
ae  the  3cornIu\  ftrvs^vet. 
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"  And  why  did  n't  you  want  to?  '*  he  asked  | 
"  Or  did  you  weiir  it?  " 

'here  was  a  long  pause.  Mfs.  Radford  readjust* 
bacon  in  the  Dutch  oven.  His  heart  beat  fast,  for  fe 
bad  offended  her. 

"  Me!  "  she  exclaimed  at  last.  "  No,  I  didn't! 
when  I  was  in  service,  I  knew  as  soon  as  one  of  tbe  t 
came  out  in  bare  shoidders  what  sort  she  was,  goio 
her  sixpenny  hop !  " 

"  Were  you  too  good  to  go  to  a  sixpenny  hapf 
said. 

Clara  sat  with  bowed  head.     His  eyes  were  dar![ 

,   glittering.     Mrs.  Radford  took  the  Dutch  oven  troO 

fire,  and  stood  near  him,  putting  bits  of  bacon  Q] 

plate. 

"  There  's  a  nice  crozzly  bit !  "  she  said. 

"  Don't  give  me  the  b^st !  "  he  said. 

"  She  's  got  what  she  wants,"  was  the  ansi 

There  was  a  sort  of  scornful  forbearance  in  t| 
tone  that  made  Paul  know  she  was  mollified. 

*'  But  da  have  some !  "  he  said  to  Clara, 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  her  grey  eyeBij 
'  and  lonely. 

"  No,  thanks  !  "  she  said. 

"Why  won't  you?"  he  answered,  caressivd| 

The  blood  was  beating  up  like  fire  in  his  \ 
Radford  sat  down  again,  large  and  imprcs 
He  left  Clara  altogether  to  attend  to  the  moU) 

"  They  say  Sarah  Bernhardt  's  fifty,"  he  b,  " 

"Fifty!      She's    turned    sixty!"    came 
answer. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  'd  never  think  it! 
want  to  bowl  even  now." 

'  I  should  like  to  see  myself  howling  at  that  H 
gage !  "  said  Mrs.  WadluTd.  '*  It 's  time  she  1> 
Jicrself  a  grandiHott\et,  ivo'l  a  a\«wV-iaif.« 
He  laughed. 
«  A  catamar».n  «  a.\.o«.^.  t\v^^'i'^^*^ 
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■  it 's  a  word  as  I  use,"  she  retorted. 
r  mother  does  sometimes,  and  it  'a  no  good  my  tell- 
,"  he  said. 

'd  think  she  boxes  your  ears,"  said  Mrs.  Radford, 
jmouredly. 

e  'd  like  to,  and  she  says  she  will,  so  I  give  her. 
stool  to  stand  on." 
at 's  the  worst  of  my  mother,"  said  Clara.  "  She 
'ants  a  stool  for  anything." 

t  she  often  can't  touch  that  lady  with  a  long  prop," 
i  Mrs.  Radford  to  Paul. 

'd  think  she  does  n't  want  touching  with  a  prop," 
bed.    "  /  should  n't." 
might   do   the   pair   of  you    good  to   give  you    a 
in  the  head  with  one,"  said  the  mother,  laughing 

y- 

ly  are  you  so  vindictive  towards  me?"  he  said. 

lot  stolen  anything  from  you." 
;    I  '11  watch  that,"  laughed  the  older  woman. 
the  supper  was  finished.     Mrs.  Radford  sat  guard 
jbair.     Paul  lit  a  cigarette.     Clara  went  upstairs,. 
ag  with  a  sleeping-suit,  which  she  spread  on  the 
to  air. 

ly,  I  'd  forgot  all  about  them!  "  said  Mrs.  Radford, 
e  have  they  sprung  from?  " 
t  of  my  drawer," 

n!  You  bought  'em  for  Baxter,  an'  lie  wouldn't 
n,  would  he?  "  —  laughing,  "  Said  he  reckoned  to 
ut  trousers  i'  bed."  She  turned  confidentially  to 
laying:   "He    couldn't   bear   'cm,    them    pyjama 

ing  man  sat  making  rings  of  smoke. 

everyone  to  his  taste,"  he  laughed, 
followed    a    little    discussion    of    the    merits    of 


lother  loves  me  in  them,"  \\e  Ba.\d..    '"'  "Stvt  **^ 
magiiie  they'd  suit    yovj,"   sa\A  ^^*-^^^*^ 
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^V  After  a  while  he  glanced  at  the  little  clock 
^^feking  on  tht  mantelpiece.     It  was  half-past  twdl 
"  It  is  funny,"  he  said,  "  but  it  takes  hours  fo 
down  to  sleep  after  the  theatj 

I"  It 's  about  time  you  did,"  said  Mrs.  Radford,  cki 
Uk  table. 
I    *'  Are  you  tired?  "  he  asked  of  Clara, 
t    "  Not    the     least    bit,"     she    answered,     avoiding 
eyei 
"  Shall  we  have  a  game  at  cribbage?  "  he  said, 
"  I  've  forgotten  it." 
"  Well,  I  'II  teach  you  again,     May  we  play  crib,  II   ( 
Radford?"  he  asked, 

'  You  '11  please  yourselves,"  she  said ;  "  but  it 's  p( 
r  late." 

'  A  game  or  so  will  make  us  sleepy,"  he  answereii 
Clara  brought  the  cards,  and  sat  spinning  her  wedffl 
ring  whilst  he  shuffled  them.  Mrs.  Radford 
up  in  the  scullery.  As  it  grew  later  Paul  felt  the  situitl 
getting  more  and  more  tense. 

"  Fifteen    two,    fifteen     four,    fifteen    six,    and   tw 
eight  — ! " 

The  clock  struck  one.     Still  the  game  continued, 
Radford  had  done  all  the  little  jobs  preparatory  to 
to  bed,  had  locked  tlie  door  and  filled  the  kettle. 
Paul  went  on  dealing  and  counting.     He  was  obsesscii 
Clara's  arms  and  throat.     He  believed  he  could  see  w* 
the  division  was  just  beginning  for  her  breasts.    He  e 
not  leave  her.     She  watched  his  hands,  and  felt  her  j< 
melt  as  they  moved  quickly.      She  was  so  near;    it 
almost  as  if  he  touched  her,  and  yet  not  quite.     Hisnrf 
was  roused.     He  hated  Mrs,  Radford,     She  sat  on,  m 
dropping    asleep,    but   dotcnnined    and    obstinate  in 
chair.     Paul  glanced  at  her,  then  at  Clara.     She  met 
eyes,  that  were  angry,  mocking,  and  hard  as  etccl.    1 
own  answered  Vi\m  in  ahtv-me.    W.^Ydsm  sKe.  at  any  f 
was  of  his  mind.    He  ^i^a^ei  o^. 
L  At  last  Mrs.  Radiord  rousc^AV^t^^V.  A.®.^ 


» 
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'  Is  n't  it  nigh  on  time  you  two  was  thinking  o'  bed?  " 

E"aul  played  on  without  answering.     He  hated  her  suffi- 

citly  to  murder  her.  ~ 

*  Half  a  minute!  "  he  said. 

rhe  elder  woman  rose  and  sailed  stubbornly  into  the 

illerj,  returning  with  his  candle,  which  she  put  on  the 

iHteIpiecc.     Then  she  sat  down  again.     The  hatred  of 

r  went  so  hot  down  his  veins,  he  dropped  his  cards. 

"*  Wo  '11  stop,  then,"  he  said,  but  his  voice  was  still  a 

*llenge. 

IClara  saw  his  mouth  shut  hard.     Again  he  glanced  at 

,  It  seemed  like  an  agreement.     She  bent  over  the 

,  coughing,  to  clear  her  throat. 

jfell,  I  'm  glad  you  've  finished,"  said  Mrs.  Radford. 
!,  take  your  things  "  —  she  thrust  the  warm  suit  in 

nd  —  "  and  this  is  your  candle.    Your  room  's  over 
aiere  's  only  two,  so  you  can't  go  far  wrong.    Well, 
I  hope  you  '11  rest  well." 
"I'm  sure  I  shall;   I  always  do,"  he  said. 

*'  Yes  ;    and  so  you  ought  at  your  age,"  she  replied.      

He  bade  good-night  to  Clara,  and  went.  The  twisting  -! 
l-irs  of  white,  scrubbed  wood  creaked  and  clanged  at 
t^ry  step.  He  went  doggedly.  The  two  doors  faced 
sh  other.  He  went  in  his  room,  pushed  the  door  to, 
— hout  fastening  the  latch. 

It  was  a  small  room  with  a  large  bed.    Some  of  Clara's 
Expins  were  on  the  dressing-table —  her  hair-brush.   Her 
■■thes  and  some  skirts  hung  under  a  cloth  in  a  comer. 
l«re  was  actually  a  pair  of  stockings  over  a  chair.     He 
plorcd  the  room.     Two  books  of  his  own  were  there  on 
i    shelf.     He  undressed,  folded  his  suit,  and  sat  on  the 
3,  listening.     Then  he  blew  out  the  candle,  lay  down, 
tj  in  two  minutes  was  almost  asleep.     Then  click!  —  he 
'S  wide  awake  and  writhing  in  torment.     It  was  as  if, 
idi  be  had  nearly  got  to  sleep,  something  \\ajiVi\\X.<ra^\\\isi. 
lidenly  and  sent  him  mad.     He  sat  w^  »,Tii\wW»-  '^ 
?  rooni  In  the  darkness,  his  feet  douVAed  vm4w  ■Snvva>V^ 
tljr  motionless,  Jistening,     He  Heard  a-  "^^-^  ^"^^ 
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ftway  outside;  then  the  heavy,  poised  tread  a 
then  Clara's  distinct  voice : 

"  Will  you  unfasten  my  dress?  " 

There  was  silence  for  some  time.     At  last  the  n 
•aid: 

"  Now  then!  Eire  n't  you  coming 
'  "  No,  not  yet,"  replied  the  daughter  calmly, 

"  Oh,  very  well  then !     If  it  's  not  late  enou^ 
Mt  longer.     Only  you  need  n't  come  waking 
I  've  got  to  sleep." 

"  I  shan't  be  long,"  said  Clara. 

Immediately  afterwards  Paul  heard  the  motl 
[Counting  the  stairs.    The  candle-light  flashed  t 
Bracks  in  his  door.     Her  dress  brushed  the  doo^ 
Kart  jumped.     Then  it  was  dark,  ?ud  he  heard'o  _^ 
jtr  of  her  latch.      She  was   very  leisurely   indeed  ii 
preparations  for  sleep.      After  a  long  time  it  was  qB 
still.      He  Silt  strung  up  on  the  bed,  shivering  sl'^ 
His  door  was  an  inch  open.     As  Clara  came  upstairs, 

uld  intercept  her.  He  waited.  All  was  dead  A^ 
The  clock  struck  two.  Then  he  heard  a  slight  scrapt 
the  fender  downstairs.  Now  he  could  not  help  him* 
flis  shivering  was  uncontrollable.  He  felt  he  mustgn 
die. 

He  stepped  off  the  betl,  and  stood  a  moment,  Bhii» 
ng.  Then  he  went  straight  to  the  door.  He  tried  to  it 
lightly.  The  first  stair  cracked  like  a  shot.  He  lirfrt 
The  old  woman  stirred  in  her  bed.  The  staircflw  ^ 
dark.  There  was  a  slit  of  light  under  the  stair-foot  d» 
which  opened  into  the  kitchen.  He  stood  a  moment,  fl 
he  went  on,  mechanically.  Every  step  creaked,  uni^j 
back  was  creeping,  lest  the  old  woman's  door  should  Cfl 
behind  him  up  above.  He  fumbled  with  the  door  *l  1 
Ibottom.  The  latch  opened  with  a  loud  clack.  Ut 'j 
through  into  the  kitchen,  and  shut  the  door  noisily  M^ 
iiia.     The  old  womaTv  daTCTT^  to\\\e,  -cvo-n,  iJ 

Then  he  stood,  arrested.    CVaTa  -s 
!  white  undcrclothmg  on  V\vc\^..^■.■>-V^^^%A■v«1j 
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,  warming  herself.  She  did  not  lonk  round,  but  siit 
idling  on  her  heels,  and  her  rounded,  beautiful  back 

towards  him,  and  her  face  was  hidden.    She  was  wami- 

hor  body  at  the  fire  for  consolation.  The  glow  was 
'  on  one  side,  the  shadow  was  dark  and  warm  on  the 
;r.     Hur  arms  hung  slack. 

Ce  shuddered  violently,  clenching  his  teeth  and  fists 
1  to  ki'cp  control.  Then  he  went  forward  to  her.  Ho 
.  one  hand  on  her  shoulder,  the  fingers  of  the  other 
1  under  her  chin  to  raise  her  face.     A  con^Tilsed  shiver 

through  her,  once,  twice,  at  his  touch.     She  kept  her 

I   bent. 

Sorry !  "  he  murmured,  realizing  that  his  hands  were 

cold, 
hen  bhe  looked  up  at  him.  frightcnod.  like  a  thing  thaifi^H 
Traid  of  death.  ^H 

!RIy  hands  are  sb  colu,*"  hb  ri..iriiiiircd.  ^^ 

I  like  it,"  she  whispered,  closing  her  eyes.  ^^ 

he  breath  of  her  words  was  on  his  mouth.  Her  arms 
ped  his  knees.  The  cord  of  his  sleeping-suit  dangled 
*»st  her  and  made  her  shiver.     As  the  warmth  went 

him,  his  shuddering  became  less. 
t  length,  unable  to  stand  so  any  more,  he  raised  her, 

she  buried  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  His  hands  went 
'  ber  slowly  with  an  infinite  tenderness  of  caress.  She 
ig  close  to  him,  trying  to  hide  herself  against  him. 
clasped  her  very  fast.  Then  at  last  she  looked  at 
I  mute,  imploring,  looking  to  see  if  she  must  be 
lined. 

Ub  eyes  were  dark,  very  deep,  and  very  quiet.  It  was  ■ 
f  her  beauty  and  his  taking  it  hurt  him,  made  him 
Owful.  He  iooked  at  her  with  a  little  pain,  and  was 
tSd.  He  was  so  humljle  before  her.  She  kissed  him 
cntly  on  the  eyes,  first  one,  then  tlie  other,  and  she 
ed  herself  to  him.  She  gave  herself.  He  heldW^  ^w^X. 
*8  a,  moment  intcn.se  almost  to  ap;ot\^, 

i  stood  letting  him  adore  her   and  VtcnW^c  ^'^^^^j 
LTiAeoicd  her  hurt  pride.     It  \\ca\eAVct\    iN'*! 
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her  glad.    It  mnde  her  feel  erect  and  proud  i 
pride  had  been  wounded  inside  her.     She  had  I 
ened.     Now  she  radiated  with  joy  and  pride  j 
was  her  restoration  and  her  recognition.  J 

Then  he  looked  iit  lier,  his  face  radiant.     TheJ 
to  each   other,   and  he    strained  her  to   his 
seconds  ticked  off,  the  minutes  passed,  and  s 
stood  clasped  rigid  together,  mouth  to  mouth,  like 

But  again  his  fingers  went  seeking  over  1 
wandering,  dissatisfied.    The  hot  blood  came  u|^ 
wave.     She  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Come  you  to  my  room,"  he  murmured. 

She  looked  at  him  and  shook  her  head,  her  n 
ing  disconsolately,  her  eyes  heavy  with  pal 
watched  her  fixedly. 

"  Yes !  "  he  said. 

Again  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Why  not?  "  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  still  heavily,  sorrowfully,! 
she  shook  her  head.    His  eyes  hardened,  and  hej 

When,  later  on,  he  was  hack  in  bed,  lie  wonde 
she  had  refused  to  come  to  him  openly,  so  that  he: 
would  know.  At  any  rate,  then  things  would  hi 
definite.  And  she  could  have  stayed  with  himJi' 
without  having  to  go,  as  she  was,  to  her  i 
It  was  strange,  and  he  could  not  understand  H 
almost  immediately  he  fell  asleep. 

He  awoke  in  the  morning  with   someone  i 
him.     Opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  Mrs,  Radfan 
stately,  looking  down  on  him.     She  held  a  c»^ 
her  hand. 

"  Do  you  think  you  're  going  to  sleep  till  ] 
she  said. 

He  laughed  at  once. 

"It  ought  only  to  be  alaout  ftst  o'clock," 

"Well,"  she  answered,  "  \V's"WA-^i».^\,  * 
tir  not.     Here,  I  've  brongV\.  3«vx  a  t^iv  «^  X 
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te  rubbed  his  face,  pushed  the  tumbled  hair  off  his 
Jiead,  and  roused  himself. 

What 's  it  so  late  for !  "  he  grumbled, 
le  resented  being  awakened.     It  amused  her.    She  saw 
peck  in  the  flannel  sleeping-j  acket,  as  white  and  round 
i  girl's.     He  rubbed  his  hair  crossly. 
'It 's  no  good  jour  scratching  your  head,"  she  said. 
;  won't  make  it  no  earlier.     Here,  an'  how  long  d'  you 
ik  I  'm  going  to  stand  waiting  wi'  this  here  cupp  " 
'  Oh,  dash  the  cup  !  "  he  said. 
'  You  should  go  to  bod  earlier,"  said  the  woman. 
le  looked  up  at  her,  laughing  with  impudence. 

I  went  to  bed  before  pou  did,"  he  said. 
'  Yes,  ray  Guyney,  you  did !  "  she  exclaimed. 

Fancy,"    he     said,     stirring    his     tea,    "having 
ught  to  bed  to  me !     My  mother  '11  think  I  'm  ruined 

life." 

Don't  she  never  do  it?  "  asked  Mrs.  Radford. 

She  'd  as  leave  think  of  flying." 

Ah,  I  always  spoilt  my  lot !     That 's  why  they  've 
jed  out  such  bad  uns,"  said  the  elderly  woman. 

You  'd  only  Clara,"  he  said.     "  And  Mr.  Radford  's 
leaven.     So  I  suppose  tliere  's  only  you  left  to  be  the 

un," 

I'm  not  bad;   I'm  only  soft,"  she  said,  as  she  went 

of  the  bedroom,     "  I  'ni  only  a  fool,  I  am !  " 

lara  was  very  quiet  at  breakfast,  but  she  had  a  sort 

lir  of  proprietorship  over  him  that  pleased  him  infi- 

ly.     Mrs,  Radford  was  evidently   fond  of  him.     He 

tn  to  talk  of  his  painting. 

What's  the  good,"  exclaimed  the  mother,  "of  your 

:tling  and  worrying  and  twistin'  and  too-in'  at  that 

iting  of  yours,''    What  good  does  it  do  you,  I  should 

to  know?     You  'd  bettor  be  onjoyin'  yourself," 

Oh,    but,"    exclaimed    Paul,    "  I    made.    oni«    "Owrf^.-^ 
leas  last  year," 

^yoit!    Well,  that 's  a  con8ideiat\ott,\i\i.^'*-''*'^ 
■tte  time  you  put  in," 
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^^    "  And  I  've  got  four  pounds  owing.     A  man  S 
give  me  five  pounds  if  I  'd  paint  him  and  his  mist 
the  dog  and  the  cottnge.     And  I  went  and  put  t' 
in  insteiid  of  the  dog,  and  he  was  waxy,  so  I  had  ti 
a  quid  off.    1  was  sick  of  it,  and  I  did  n't  like  t" 
made  a  picture  of  it.     What  shall  I  do  when  he  pnyl 
the  four  pounds?  " 

"  Xnj !  you  know  your  own  uses  for  your  monej," 
Mrs.  Radford. 

"  But  I  'ni  going  to  bust  this  four  pounds.    Shodi 
go  to  the  seaside  for  a  day  or  two.^  " 
li        "Who?" 

m      "  You  and  Clara  and  me." 
r      "  What,  on  your  money  !  "  she  exclaimed,  half  w 

"Why  not?" 

"  You  wouldn't  be  long  in  breaking  your  neck  i^ 
hurdle  race!  "  she  said. 

"  So  long  as  I  get  a  good  run  for  my  moneyl 
you?  " 

"  Nay  ;  you  may  settle  that  atween  you." 

"  And  you  're  willing?  "  he  asked,  amazed  and  rejn" 

"  You  '11  do  as  you  like,"  said  Mrs.  Radford, ' 
r '  ri  willing  or  not," 


30N  after  Paul  had  been  to  the  theatre  with  Clara, 
he  was  drinking  in  the  Punch  Bowl  with  some  friends 
lis  when  Dawca  came  in.  Clara's  husband  was  growing 
it;  his  ejelids  were  getting  slack  over  his  brown 
s;  he  was  losing  his  healthy  firmness  of  flesh.  He  was 
J  evidently  on  the  downward  track.  Having  quarrelled 
1  his  sister,  he  had  gone  into  cheap  lodgings.  His 
tress  had  left  him  for  a  man  who  would  marry  her. 
had  been  in  prison  one  night  for  fighting  when  he 
drunk,  and  there  was  a  slmdy  betting  episode  in 
ch  he  was  concerned. 

'aul    and   he    were    confirmed    enemies,    and   yet    there 
between   them  that  peculiar    feeling  of  intimacy,  as 
hey  were  secretly  near  to  each  other,  which  sometimes 
its   between   two   people,   although  they   nevw   speak 
one  another.     Paul  often  thought  of  Baxter  Dawes, 
in   wanted   to    get    at    him    and   be    friends    with    him. 
knew  that  Dawes  often  thought  about  him,  and  that 
man  was  drawn  to  him  by  some  bond  or  other.     And 
the  two  never  looked  at  each  other  save  in  hostility, 
iince  he  was  a  superior  employee  at  Jordan's,  it  was 
thing  for  Paul  to  offer  Dawes  a  drink. 
What  '11  you  have?  "  he  asked  of  him. 
Nowt  wi'  a  bleeder  like  you !  "  replied  the  man. 
•aul  turned  away 'with  a  slight  disdainful  raovemei 
he  shoulders,  very  irritating. 
The  aristocracy,"  he  continued,  "  is  re&U^  ts.  \cK^c&.'a.-^-5 
itutioD.     Take  Germany,  now.     She'a  gp't  S^vv^^^.■*».^^^ 
rhtocrais  whosQ  only  means  o!  ex\atenc:e\*  ^^V*^^ 
r're  derdlv  poor,  and   life's  denA\^    *^'*'«-     ^"^ 
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hope   for  a  war.     They   look   for  war    as    a   chaQce 
getting  on.      Till  there  's    a  war  they  are   idle  gooH 
nothings.      When    there 's    a   war,    tliey    are    leaders 
(-'ommandcrs.     There  you  arc,  then  —  they  want  vral 

He  was  not  a  favourite  debater  in  the  i>ublie-h« 
being  too  quick  and  overbearing.  He  irritated  the  oU 
men  by  his  assertive  manner,  and  his  cocks u  re ness.  " 
listened  in  silence,  and  were  not*orry  when  he  finished 

Dawes  interrrupted  the  young  man's  flow  of  eloquB 

■  asking,  in  a  loud  sneer: 

"  Did  you  learn  all  that  at  th'  theatre  th'  ( 
night?  " 

Paul  looked  at  him;  their  eyes  met.  Then  he  1 
Dawes  had  seen  him  coming  out  of  the  theatre  ' 
Clara. 

"  Why,  what  about  th'  theatre?  "  asked  one  of  Pi 
associates,  glad  to  get  a  dig  at  the  young  felloif, 
sniffing  something  tasty. 

"  Oh,  him  in  a  hob-tailed  evening  suit,  on  the  !■! 
da ! "  sneered  Dawes,  jerking  his  head  contemptuo 
at  Paul. 

-   "  That 's   comin'   it  strong,"  said  the   mutual. 
pTart   an'   all?" 

"  Tart,  begod !  "  said  Dawes. 

"  Go  on ;    let 's  have  it !  "  cried  the  nautual  fri( 

"  You  've  got  it,"  said  Dawes,  "  an'  I  reckon  Uoi 
had  it  an'  all." 

"Well,   I'll   be   jiggered!"   said   the    mutual 
"An'  was  it  a  proper  tart?" 

"  Tart,  God  blimey  - —  yes !  " 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Dawes,  "  I  reckon  he  spent  th*  nij 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  laughter  at  Paul's 

"But  who  was  she?      D'  you  know   her?" 
mutual  friend. 

"I  should  shay  sho,"  saiiiTia-weft. 
This  brought  anotVeT  \>vkT?,\,  o\\a>i^\*.T. 
L"Then  spit  it  ov^,"  ^a\d  v\v^  vv-^'^^^W-r*. 
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1  Dawes  shook  his  head,  and  took  a  gulp  of  beer. 
(,"  It 's   a   wonder  he   has  n't    let   on   himself,"    he    said. 
(He  '11  be  braggin'  of  it  in  a  bit." 
1**  Come   on,   Paul,"  said   the   friend;    "it's   no   good. 

011  might  just  as  well  own  up." 

j"  Own  up  what?  That  I  happened  to  take  a  friend  to 
^  theatre?  " 

»"  Oh  well,  if  it  was  all  right,  tell  us  who  she  was, 
.4,"  said  the  friend. 

"  She  was  all  right,"  said  Dawes. 
j'Paiil  was  furious.     Dawes  wiped  his  golden  moustache 

Ih  his  fingers,  sneering. 

t*  Strike  me —  !  One  o'  that  sort?"  said  the  mutual 
0end.  "  Paul,  boy,  I  'm  surprised  at  you.  And  do  you 
how  her,  Baxter?  "  ^h 

i"  Just  a  bit,  like!"  ^M 

*iElc  winked  at  the  other  men.  ^^M 

"Oh  well,"  said  Paul,  "I'll  be  going!"  ^^ 

j^he    mutual    friend    laid    a    detaining    hand    on    his 
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ay,"  he  said,  "  you  don't  get  off  as  easy  as  that, 
y   lad.      We  've   got   to   have   a   full   account   of   this 

"  Then  get  it  from  Dawes !  "  he  said. 

"  You  should  n't  funk  your   own  deeds,  man,"  remon- 
eratcd  the  friend. 

Then   Dawes   made   a   remark   which   caused   Paul  to 
Vow  half  a  glass  of  beer  in  his  face. 
""'Oh,   Mr.   Morel!"   cried  the   barmaid,  and  she  rang 
e  bell  for  the  "  chucker-out," 

3>awes  spat  and  rushed  for  the  young  man.     At  that 
'^utc  a  brawny   fellow  with   his   shirt-aleeves   rolled  up 
ni  his  trousers  tight  over  his  haunches  intervened. 
^*  Now,  then ! "  he  said,  pushing  his  cheet  in  front  ot 
*.wes, 

^*  Come  out!"  cried   Dawes. 

ZPauI  leas  lesnipff,  whiie  and  quWermg,  a.g.a^'R^^'^/"'^    ^ 
7  of  tie  bar.     JJe  Ji^ited  Dawes,  v,-\sVvcd  aoTO^^^'^^jj 
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nate  him  at  that  minute;  and  at  the  same  W 
seeing  the  wet  hair  on  the  man's  forehead,  he  thou^ 
he  looked  pathetic.     He  did  not  move. 

"Come  out,  you — ,"  said  Dawea. 

"  That 's  enough,  Dawes,"  cried^the  barmaid. 

"  Come  on,"  said  the  "  chucker-out,"  with  kindlj  I 
ifltenee,  "  you  'd  better  be  getting  on." 

And,  by  making  Dawes  edge  away  from  his  own  clo 
)roximity,  he  worked  him  to  the  door. 

^'That's  the  little  sod  as  started  it!"  cried  Da* 
Iftif  cowed,  pointing  to  Paul  Morel. 

"Why,  what  a  story,  Mr.  Dawes!"  said  the  bamui 
'  You  know  it  was  you  all  the  time." 

Still  the  "  chucker-out  "  kept  thrusting  his  chesi  b 
jrard  at  him,  still  he  kept  edging  back,  until  he  wM' 
iie  doorway  and  on  the  steps  outside ;  then  he  turi 
round. 

"AH  right,"  he  said,  nodding  straight  at  his  rival, 

Paul  had  a  curious  sensation  of  pity,  almost  of  ifi 
tion,  mingled  with  violent  liate,  for  the  man.  Theti 
iired  door  swung  to;    there  was  silence  in  the  bar. 

"Serve  him  jolly  well  right!"  said  the  barmiiid. 

"But  it's  a  nasty  thing  to  get  a  glass  of  b«*| 
[your  eyes,"  said  the  mutual  friend,  I 

"  I  tell  you  I  wa=i  glad  he  did,"  said  the  bani«| 
■"Will  you  have  another,  Mr.  Morel?"  ' 

She  hold  up  Paul's  glass  questioningly.     He  nodd<4i 

"  He  's  a  man  as  does  n't  care  for  anything,  is  BmS 
Dawes,"  said  one, 

"Pooh!  is  he?"  said  the  barmaid.  "He's  i  1™ 
mouthed  one,  he  is,  and  they  're  never  much  good.  »| 
me  a  pleasant-spoken  chap,  if  you  want  a  devil  ' 

"  Well,  Paul,  ray  lad,*'  said  the  friend,  "  you  'II 
to  take  care  of  yourself  now  for  a  while." 
L       '*  You  won't  have  \.q  ^t  bMo  a.  cbance  over  youi 
Bgl/,"  said  the  barmaid. 
B  "  Can  you  box?  "  asWeA  «■  ^ti«A. 
■  "  iVot  a  bit,"  he  ausv,--"- *    =^^^^  - 
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might  give  you  a  turn  or  two,"  said  the  friend. 
lanks,  I  have  n't  time." 
|E  presently  he  took  his  departure.  ^M 

I  along  with  him,   Mr.   Jcnkinson,"  whispered  tlifl^ 
id,  tipping  Mr.  Jcnkinson  the  wink.  ' 

I- man  nodded,  took  his  hat,  said  "  Good-night  all !  " 
Wartily,  and  followed  Paul,  calling; 
hlf  a  minut«,  old  man.      Vou  an'  me  's  going  the 
.d,  I  believe," 
Morel    does  n't    like     it,"    said    the    barmaid. 
|li  see,  we  shan't  have   him  in  much  more.     I  'm 
i  good  company.     And  Baxter  Dawes  wants 
J  up,  that 's  what  he  wants." 

1  would  have  died  rather  than  his  mother  should 
know  of  this  affair.  He  suffered  tortures  of 
lUniliation  and  self-consciousness.  There  was  now  a 
3od  deal  of  his  life  of  which  necessarily  he  could  not 
Beak  to  his  mother.  He  had  a  life  apart  from  her  — 
tB  sexual  life.  The  rest  she  still  kept.  But  he  felt 
t  had  to  conceal  something  from  her,  and  it  irked  him. 
lere  was  a  certain  silence  between  them,  and  he  felt 
5  had,  in  that  silence,  to  defend  himself  against  her; 
t  felt  condemned  by  her.  Then  sometimes  he  hated  her, 
■d  pulled  at  her  bondage.  His  life  wanted  to  free  itself 
her.  It  was  like  a  circle  where  life  turned  back  on 
aelf,  and  got  no  farther.  She  bore  him,  loved  him, 
?pt  him,  and  his  love  turned  back  into  her,  so  that  he 
•  uld  not  be  free  to  go  forward  with  his  own  life,  really 
^e  another  woman.  At  this  period,  unknowingly,  he 
eisted  his  mother's  influence.  He  did  not  tell  her 
'inga ;    there  was  a  distance  between  them. 

Clara  was  happy,   almost   sure   of  him.      She   felt   she 
td  at  last  got  him    for  herself;    and  then  again   came 
.«  uncertainty.     He  told  her  jestingly  of  the  affair  -Rxtb. 
T    husband.       Her    colour    came    up,  \v«     ^"^^     «.'^'^'*' 
tghed. 

"That'shim   to   a  '  T,' "  she  cT^tA  —  ">aSte  *•  "^^"^ 
'  i5t  for  mixinij  with  decent  ioVK.-"  ^H 


"  Yet  jou  married  him,"  he  said. 

It  made  her  furious  that  he  reminded  her. 

"  I  did !  "  she  cried.     "  But  how  was  I  to  know! " 

"  I  think  he  might  have  been  rather  nice,"  he  saii 

"  You  think  /  made  him  what  he  is !  "  she  exclaimwi. 

"  Oh  no  [  he  made  himself.  But  there  's  somettui 
about  him  —  " 

Clara  looked  at  her  lover  closely.  There  was  son 
thing  in  him  she  hated,  a  sort  of  detached  criticisni 
herself,  a  coldness  which  made  her  woman's  soul  bardt 
against  him, 

"  And  what  are  jou  going  to  do?  "  she  asked. 

"How?" 

"About  Baxter." 

"  There  's  nothing  to  do,  is  there?  "  he  replied. 

'*  You  can  fight  him  if  you  have  to,  I  suppose, 
said. 

"  No ;  I  have  n't  the  least  sense  of  the  '  fist.' 
funny.  With  most  men  there  'b  the  instinct  to  cteod 
the  fist  and  hit.  It 's  not  so  with  me.  I  should  wsri 
knife  or  a  pistol  or  something  to  fight  with." 

"  Then  you  'd  better  carry  something,"  she  said. 

"Nay,"  he  laughed;    "I'm  not  daggeroso." 

"  But  he  '11  do  something  to  you.  You  don't  kW 
him." 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  we  '11  see." 

"And   you'll  let  him?" 

"  Perhaps,  if  I  can't  help  it." 

"And  if  he  kills  you?"  she  said. 

"  I  should  be  sorry,  for  his  sake  and  mine." 

Clara  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  You  do  make  me  angry  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  That's  nothing  afresh,"  he  laughed. 

"But  why  are  you  so  silly?     You  don't  know  him. 

k'And  don't  want." 
Yes,  but  you're  not  go\w%^.QV^.  amn.B  i^  i4s,\«.%  , 
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"  I    should    carry    a   revolver,"   she    said. 
lC  's  dangerous." 

"  I  might  blow  my  fingers  off,"  he  said. 
'  "No;   but  won't  you?"  she  pleaded. 
'  "No." 

'  "  Not  anything?  " 
'  "No." 

"  And  you  '11  leave  him  to  —  ?  " 
■  "Yes." 

"  You  are  a  fool !  " 

"  Fact !  " 

She  set  her  teeth  with  anger. 

"  I    could    shake    you ! "    she    cried,    trembling    with 
»assion. 

"Why?"  J 

"  Let  a  man  like  him  do  as  he  likes  with  you."       ^fl 

"  You  can  go  back  to  htm  if  he  triumphs,"  he  said;^! 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  hate  you?  "  she  asked.  -^ 

"Well,  I  only  tell  jou,"  he  said. 

"  And  you  say  you  love  me ! "  she  exclaimed,  low  and 
^dignant. 

"  Ought  I  to  slay  him  to  please  you?  "  he  said.     "  But 
^  I  did,  see  what  a  hold  he  'd  have  over  me." 

"  Do  you  think  I  'm  a  fool  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Not  at  all.     But  you  don't  understand  me,  my  dear." 

There  was  a  pause  between  them, 

*'  But  you  ought  not  to  expose  yourself,"  she  pleaded. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 


'"The  man  in  righteousness  arrayed. 
The  pure  and  blameless  liver, 
Needs  not  the  keen  Toledo  blade. 
Nor  veaom-freightcd  quiver,' ''' 
«  quoted. 

She  looked  at  him  searchingly. 
"  I  wish  I  could  understand  you,"  s\i&  sa!\i. 
"  There  's  simply  nothing  to  undcT^.X.a.tii"  VeX^^^"^ 
Bhe  botved  her  head,  brooding.  v\*«». 

gfe   did  not   see    Dawes    for    several    da.^&\    ^^^ 
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morning   as   he  ran   upstairs   from  the   spiral   room  ) 
alniOEt  collided  with  the  hurly  metal-worker. 
"  What  the  —  !  "  cried  the  smith, 
"  Sorry ! "   said   Paul,  and  passed  on. 
_        "SorTy!"   sneered   Dawes. 

L     Paul  whistled  lightly,  "  Put  Me  among  the  Girb." 
H     "I  '11  stop  your  whistle,  my  jockey! "  he  said, 
^b    The  other  took  no  notice. 
^1    "You're  goin'  to  answer  for  that  job  of  the  othi 

Pw"-" 

^        Paul  went  to  his  desk  in  his  corner,  and  turned 
the  leaves  of  the  ledger. 

"  Go  and  tell  Fanny  I  want  order  097,  quick ! "  he  sii 
to  his  boy, 

Dawes  stood  in  the  doorway,  tall  and  threatenilj 
looking  at  the  top  of  the  young  man's  head. 

"  Six  and  five  's  eleven  and  seven  's  one-and-six,"  Pm 
added  aloud, 

"  An'  you  hear,  do  you  !  "  said  Dawes. 
"  Five  and  mvepence!  "    He  wrote  a  figure.    "  What' 
thatP"  he  said. 

"  I  'm  going  to  show  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  smith. 

The  other  went  on  adding  the  figures  aloud. 

"  Yer  crawlin'  little  — ,  yer  dares  n't  face  me  prope/l 

Paul  quickly  snatched  the  heavy  ruler.     Dawes  startd 

The  young  man  mled  some  lines  in  his  ledger.     The  eW 

man  was  infuriated. 

'         "  But  wait  till  I  light  on  you,  no  matter  where  it  S 

■9  '11  settle  your  hash  for  a  hit,  yer  little  swine !  " 

^^     "  All  right,"  said  Paul, 

■      At  that  the  smith  started  heavily  from   the  doonr^ 
Just    then    a    whistle    piped    shrilly.      Paul    went  ' 
speaking-tube. 

"Yes!"  he  said,  and  he  hstened.  "  Er  —  yes!"  B 
listened,  then  he  laughed.  "  I  '11  come  down  dircrtlj 
/  've  got  a  visitor  just  ■cvo-w." 

k  Dawes  knew  from  \\\s  Vone  fti&t\tf:\iai,\w3!a.i! 
Clara.      He    stepptA   i-ii^aii,  ■ 
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■  "Yer  little  devil!"  he  said,  "I'll  visitor  jou,  inside 
if  two  niiiiutes!  Think  I'm  goin'  tcr  have  t/ov.  whip- 
terty-snappin'  round?" 

The  other  clerks  in  the  warehouse  looked  up.  Paul's 
iffice-boy  appeared,  holding  some  white  article. 

"  Fanny  sajs  you  could  have  had  it  last  night  if  you  'd 
fc*t  her  know,"  he  said. 

"All  right,"  answered  Paul,  looking  at  the  stocking. 
pGet  it  off." 

.     Dawes    stood    frustrated,    helpless    with    rage.      Morel 
lairncd  round. 

"  Excuse  me  a  minute,"  he  said  to  Dawes,  and  he  would 
Bavc  run  downstairs. 

^  "  By  God,  I  'U  stop  your  gallop ! "  shouted  the  smith, 
■eiiting  him  by  the  arm.     He  turned  quickly. 

"  Hey !  hey !  "  cried  the  office-boy,  alarmed. 

Thomas  Jordan  started  out  of  his  little  glass  office, 
ftnd  came  running  down  the  room. 

"What's  a-matter,  what's  a-matter?  "  he  said,  in  his 
aid  man's  sharp  voice. 

"I'm  just  goin'  ter  settle  this  little  — ,  that's  all,!', 
uid  Dawes  desperately. 

"What  do  you  mean,''"  snapped  Thomas  Jordan, 

"  What  I  say,"  said  Dawes,  but  he  hung  fire. 

Morel  was  leaning  against  the  counter,  ashamed,  half 
jrinning, 

"  What 's  it  all  about?  "  snapped  Thomas  Jordan. 

"  Could  n't  say,"  said  Paul,  shaking  his  head  and 
hrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  Could  n't  yer,  could  n't  yer ! "  cried  Dawes,  thrust- 
ng  forward  his  handsome,  furious  face,  and  squaring 
■is   fist. 

"Have  you  finished?"  cried  the  old  man,  strutting. 
'  Get  off  about  your  business,  and  don't  come  here  tipsy 
u  the  morning." 

Dawes  turned  bis  big  frame  slowX^  vtpoTv'ttta^- 

" Tipsy!"  he  said.  "Who's  tips^^  v^^^ 
os_y  than  you  are !  ^^^^^^^| 
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'  We  've  heard  that  song  before,"  snapped  the 
man.  "  Now  yoa  get  off,  and  don't  be  long  about 
Coniin'  here  with  your  rowdying." 

The    smith    looked    down    contemptuously    on    hia 
ployer.     His  hands,  large  and  grimy,  and  yet  well  shap 
for  his  labour,  worked  restlessly.     Paul  remembered  th 
were  the  hands  of  Clara's  husband,  and  a  flash  of  bi 
went  through  him. 

"  Get  out  before  you  're  turned  out !  "  snapped  Thorn 
Jordan. 

"  Why,  who  '11  turn  me  out?  "  said  Dawes,  begii 
to  sneer. 

Mr.  Jordan  started,  marched  up  to  the  smith,  whtii 
him   ofF,   thrusting   his   stout  little   figure    at   the 
saying : 

"Get  off  my  premises  —  get  off!" 

He  seized  and  twitched  Dawes'  arm. 

"Come  off!"  said  the  smith,  and  with  a  jerk  of  S 
elbow  he  sent  the  little  manufacturer  staggerifl 
backwards. 

Before  anyone  could  help  him,  Thomas  Jordan  bi 
collided  with  the  flimsy  spring-door.  It  had  given  *>I 
and  let  him  crash  down  the  half-dozen  steps  into  Faiuj' 
room.  There  was  a  second  of  amazement ;  then  men  «l 
girls  were  running.  Dawes  stood  a  moment  lookii 
bitterly  on  the  scene,  then  he  took  his  departure. 

Thomas  Jordan  was  shaken  and  bruised,  not  other*'' 
hurt.  He  was,  however,  beside  himself  with  rage.  B 
dismissed  Dawes  from  his  employment,  and  summffl* 
him  for  assault. 

At  tlie  trial  Paul  Morel  had  to  give  evidence.  AsM 
bow  the  trouble  began,  he  said: 

"  Dawes  took  occasion  to  insult  Mrs.  Dawes  and  tk^ 
cause  I  accompanied  her  to  the  theatre  one  evening;  t^< 
J  threw  some  beer  at  U\m,  and  he  wanted  his  revenge." 

"  rhercliez  la  femmeV"   smWi  "Oixc  \ft3».^w.\.isA.ii, 
fc      The  case  was  d\am\aaeA  rUct  -tW  ■Kva.g^AtiAfcVig 
bawcs  lie  thought  Uim  a.  sVunV.    ^^^^^JM 
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"You  gave  the  case  away,"   snapped   Mr.  Jordan   to 

"  I  don't  think  I  did,"  replied  the  latter.      "  Besides, 
ou  did  n't  really  want  a  conviction,  did  you?  " 
'  "What  do  you  think  I  took  the  caso  up  for?  " 

"Well,"  said  Paul,  "I'm  aorrj  if  I  said  the  wrong 

ng-" 

Clara  was  also  very  angry, 

■SFhy  need  mj/  name  have  been  dragged  in?  "  she  said, 
speak  it  openly  than  leave  it  to  be  whispered." 
there  was  no  need  for  anything  at  all,"  she  declared, 
^e  are  none  tlie  poorer,"  he  said  indifferently.  ~ 

\au  may  not  be,"  she  said. 
aid  you?  "  he  asked. 
'.  need  never  have  been  mentioned." 
'm  sorry,"  he  said;   but  he  did  not  sound  sorry. 
He  told  himself  easily :    "  She  will  come  round." 
fc,did. 

i  told  his  mother  about  the  fall  of  Mr.  Jordan  and 
Irial  of  Dawes.     Mrs.  Morel  watched  him  closely. 
■And  what  do  you  think  of  it  all?  "  she  asked  him. 
"  I  think  he  's  a  fool,"  he  said. 
^But  he  was  very  uncomfortable,  nevertheless, 
*'  Have   you  ever   considered  where    it  will   end? "    his 
ether  said. 
"  No,"  iie  answered ;    '*  things  work  out  of  themselves." 
"  They  do,  in  a  way  one  docs  n't  like,  as  a.  rule,"  said 
5  mother. 
"  And  then  one  has  to  put  up  with  them,"  he  said. 
"  Vou  'II  find  you  're  not  as  good  at  '  putting  up  '  as 
>u  imagine,"  she  said.  ^_ 

He  went  on  working  rapidly  at  his  design.  ^^M 

*'Do  you  ever  ask  her  opinion?  "  she  said  at  lengtli*^^| 
*'  What  of?  "  ^M 

"  Of  you,  and  the  whole  thing." 

•'  I  don't  care  what  her  opinion  o^  me  \a.     ^^«''*'  ^«-*-"^' 
f/y  in  love  with  nip,  but  it  's  not  veTj  icc^" 
'Hut  tjuite  as  deep  as  your  £ee\iug  io^  Ver- 
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He  looked  up  nt  his  mother  curiously, 

"  Yes,"  lit  said,  "  You  know,  mother,  I  think  it 
dust  be  something  tlie  matter  with  me,  that  I  con'tb 
u  she  's  there,  as  a  rule,  I  do  love  her.  Sometiil 
fhen  I  see  her  just  as  the  tcoman,  I  love  her.  motW 
«t  then,  when  she  talks  and  criticizes,  I  often  da 
isten  to  her." 

"  Yet  she  's  as  much  sense  as  Miriam," 

"  Perhaps ;  and  I  love  her  better  than  Miriam.  I 
fh^  don't  they  hold  meP  " 

The  last  question  was  almost  a  lamentation.  I 
Bother  turned  away  her  face,  sat  looking  across  the  Mt 
'ery  quiet,  grave,  with  something  of  renunciation. 

"But    you    wouldn't    want    to    marry    Clara?" 
aid. 

"  No;  at  first  perhaps  I  would.  But  why  — whjdt 
'.  want  to  marry  her  or  anybody.''  I  feel  sometimeB  ii 
'.  wronged  my  women,  mother." 

"  How  wronged  them,  my  son?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

He  went  on  painting  rather  despairingly;  he  I 
touched  the  quick  of  the  trouble. 

■'  And  as  for  wanting  to  marry,"  said  his  motl 
*  there 's  plenty  of  time  yet." 

"  But  no,  motlier.  I  even  love  Clara,  and  I  did  Mini 
but  to  ffive  myself  to  them  in  marriage  I  couldn't 
iould  n't  belong  to  them.  They  seem  to  want  me,  mi 
can't  ever  give  it  them." 

"  You  haven't  met  the  right  woman." 

"  And  I  never  shall  meet  the  right  woman  wliilt  ' 
ive,"  he  said. 

She  was  very  quiet.  Now  she  began  to  feel  again  tif 
ks  if  she  were  done, 

"  We  '11  see,  ray  son,"  she  answered. 

The  feeling  tliat  tlu^tvgs  wtre  going  in  a  circle  * 
him  mad. 
_    Clara  was,  indeed,  pMswTva.'wX-S  v^  Vw*  T^^^ 
fe  with  her,  as  iar  as  -passw^^^^^^^^^^jB 
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-got  her  a  good  deal.  She  was  working  in  the  saii? 
tiding,  but  lie  wns  not  aware  of  it.  He  was  busy,  and 
r  existence  w«s  of  no  matter  to  him.  But  all  the  time 
!  was  in  her  spiral  room  she  had  a  sense  that  he  was 
9tairs,  a  physical  sense  of  his  person  in  the  same  build- 
%  Every  second  she  expected  him  to  come  through  the 
ar,  and  when  he  came  it  was  a  shock  to  her.  But  he  was 
en  short  and  ofFhan<I  with  her.  He  gave  her  hia  direc- 
ns  in  an  official  manner,  keeping  her  at  bay.  With  what 
:b  she  had  left  she  listened  to  him.  She  dared  not  rais- 
derstand  or  fail  to  remember,  but  it  was  a  cruelty  to 
r.  She  wanted  to  touch  his  chest.  Slie  knew  exactly  how 
i  breast  was  shapen  under  the  waistcoat,  and  she  wanted 

touch  it.  It  maddened  her  to  hear  his  mechanical 
lice  giving  orders  about  the  work.  She  wanted  to  break 
irough  the  sham  of  it,  smash  the  trivial  coating  of  busi- 
Rs  which  covered  him  with  hardness,  get  at  the  man 
[ain;  but  she  was  afraid,  and  before  she  could  feel 
le  touch  of  his  warmth  he  was  gone,  and  she  ached 
^in. 

Jie  knew  that  she  was  dreary  every  evening  she  did 
It  see  him,  so  he  gave  her  a  good  deal  of  his  time.  The 
ys  were  often  a  misery  to  her,  but  the  evenings  and  the 
g;hta  were  usually  a  bhss  to  them  both.  Then  they  were 
But.     For  hours  they  sat  together,  or  walked  together 

the  dark,  and  talked  only  a  few,  almost  meaningless 
irds.     But  he  had  her  hand  in  his,  and  her  bosom  left 

warmth  in  his  chest,  making  him  feel  whole. 
One  evening  they  were  walking  down  by  the  canal,  and 
nething  was   troubhng  him.      She   knew   she   had   not 
t  him.     All  the  time  he  whistled  softly  and  persistently 

himself.      She   listened,   feeling  she   could    learn  more 
uta  his  whistling  than  from  his  speech.     It  was  a  sad, 
isatisfied   tune  —  a  tune  that   made  her   feel   he  woiilA 
b    stay    with   her.      She    walked    on   w   sA^twca-     "^Vs^^ 
ij  came  io  the  sWng  bridge  he  sa\.  do^tv  otv  '^%e  ^"^^ 
\e,  looking  at  the  stars  iii  the  waVr.     "fte  ^^  *-_^ 
'  /i-oiii  luT.     She  had  been  thinking. 
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Will  you  always  stay  fit  Jordiin's?"  ate  i 

"  No,"  he  answered  "without  reflectiog. 
leave  Nottingham  and  gft  abroad  —  soon," 

"Go  abroad!     What   for?" 

"I  dunno!     I  feel   restless." 

"  But  what  shall  you  do?  " 

"  I  shall  have  to  get  some  steady  designing  wori 
Bome  sort  of  sale    for  my  pictures  first,'' 
am  gradually  making  my  way.     I  know  I  am." 

"And  when  do  you  think  you'll  go?" 

'•  I  don't   know.      I    shall   hardly   go    for  '. 
there  's  my  mother." 

"  You  could  n't  leave  her?  " 

"  Not  for  long." 

She  looked  at  the  stars  in  the  black  water, 
very   white  and  staring.      It  was   an   agony  to  kil' 
would  leave  her,  but  it  was  almost  an  agony  to  hai 
near  her. 

"And  if  yon  made  a  nice  lot  of  money, 
you  do?  "  she  asked. 

"  Go  somewhere  in  a  pretty  house  near  1 
my  mother." 
^     "  I  see." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

*'  I  could  still  come  and  see  you,"  he  said, 
know.    Don't  ask  me  whut  I  should  do ;   I  don't  kw 

There  was  a  silence.  The  stars  shuddered  and 
upon  the  water.  There  came  a  breath  of  wind, 
went  suddenly  to  her,  and  put  his  hand  on  her  shuU 

"  Don't  ask  me  anything  about  the  future,"  hf 
miserably,  "  I  don't  know  anything.  Be  with  mC 
will  you,  no  matter  what  it  is?  " 

And  she  took  him  in  her  arms.  After  all,  she  ' 
married  woman,  and  she  had  no  right  even  to  wh 
gave  her.  He  needed  her  badly.  She  had  him  in  her 
tmd  be  was  miserable.     WWVVt'c  'no.twSXx -^m- ^laUa 

r,  consoled  him,  toveA^wa.    '6»>aa-«gK^\ 

d  for  itself. 


ly  to  hai 

1 
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After  a  moment  he  lifted  his  head  as  if  he  wanted  to 

lak. 

'  Clara,"  he  said,  struggling. 

She  caught  him  passionately   to  her,  pressed  his  head 

Tn  on  her  breast  with  her  hand.     She  could  not  bear 

suffering  in  his  voice.      She  was  afraid  in  her  soul. 

might    have    anj'thing    of    her  —  anything;     but    she 

not  want  to  know.  She  felt  she  could  not  bear  it. 
;  wanted  him  to  be  soothed  upon  her  —  soothed.  She 
od  clasping  him  and  caressing  him,  and  he  was  sonic- 
ig  unknown  to  her  —  something  almost  uncanny.  She 
ited  to  soothe  him  into  forgetfulness. 
ijid  soon  the  struggle  went  down  in  his  soul,  and  he 
got.  But  then  Clara  was  not  there  for  him,  only  a 
nan,  warm,  something  he  loved  and  almost  worshipped, 
re  in  the  dark.  But  it  was  not  Clara,  and  she  sub- 
ted  to  him.     The  naked  hunger  and  inevitability  of 

loving  her,  something  strong  and  blind  and  ruthless 
its  primitiveness,  made  the  hour  almost  terrible  to 
She  knew  how  stark  and  alone  he  was,  and  she  felt 
vas  great  that  he  came  to  her;  and  she  took  him 
ply  because  his  need  was  bigger  either  than  her 
him,  and  her  sou!  was  still   within  her.      She  did  this 

him   in   his   need,  even  if  he  left  her,   for  she  loved 

Lll  the  while  the  peewits  were  screaming  in  the  field, 
en  he  came  to,  he  wondered  what  was  near  his  eyes, 
ving  and  strong  with  hfe  in  the  dark,  and  what  voice 
ras  speaking.     Then  he  realized  it  was  the  grass,  and 

peewit  was  calling.     The  warmth  was  Clara's  breath- 
heaving.      He   lifted   his   head,    and    looked    into    her 
a.      They   were   dark   and   shining   and   strange,   life 
1  at  the  source  staring  into  his  life,  stranger  to  him, 

meeting  him;  and  he  put  his  face  down  on  her  throat, 
»id.      What   was    she.''      A    strong,  stiaivgi,  Nj^i.  XAe:,, 
t  breathed  w'lth  his  in  the  darkness  Vfttovi^  ■Or\%\v«^'= 
Rljv  aU  so  much    bigger   than  tViemse\ves  Vi.\»X.  ^^^' 
■b    They  had   met,   and    mclvidcA  \ii  ^^^^"=   "*^ 


a  boa 

\ 


sona  ana 

I  (Jon't  want  anything  to  do  with  love  when  I  *i 
Work's   work  —  " 

"And  what  is   love?"  she   askod,      "Has  i 
special  hours  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  out  of  work  hours." 

"  And  you  '11   regulate   it  according  to   Mr. 
closing  time?  *' 

"  Yes ;  and  according  to  the  freedom  from  bo« 
any  sort," 

"  It  is  only  to  exist  in  spare  time?  " 

"  That  'b  all,  and  not  always  then  —  not  i 
Hort  of  love," 

"  And  that 's  all  you  think  of  it?  " 

"  It  'a  quite  enough." 

"  I  'm  glad  you  think  so," 

And  she  was  cold  to  him  for  some  time  —  shi 
him;  and  while  she  was  cold  and  contemptuous, 
uneasy  till  she  had  forgiven  him  again.  But  will 
started  afresh  they  were  not  any  nearer.  He  ki 
because  he  never  satisfied  her. 

In  the  spring  tliey  went  together  to  the  seaside. 
had  rooms  at  a  little  cottage  near  Theddlethorf 
lived  as  man  and  wife.  Mrs.  Radford  sometime 
with  them. 

It  was  known  in  Nottingham  that  Paul  Moi 
Mrs.  Dawes  were  going  together,  but  as  nothii 
very  obvious,  and  Clara  was  always  a  solitary 
and  he  seemed  so  simple  and  innocent,  it  did  no 
much  difference. 

He  loved  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  and  she  loved  I 
In  the  early  morning  they  often  went  out  toge! 
bathe.  The  grey  of  the  dawn,  the  far,  desolate 
if  the  fenland  smitten  with  winter,  the  sea-raeado' 
with  herbage,  were  stark  enough  to  rejoice  his  so 
thej  stepped  on  to  the  highroad  from  their  plank 
and  looked  round  at  tVc  eni\e,s%  W3a(i\,a\v>j  o\  \w 
wd  a  little  darker  tW«  ftve  ^V-j,  >^V^  ^^  *^Wi 
y-ond    the    sandhms,  U*  Ve.x^^^^J-^ 
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'eeping  re!  en  tie  ssn  ess  of  life.  She  loved  him  then.  He 
la  solitary  and  strong,  and  his  eyes  had  a  beautiful 
*i. 

They  shuddered  with  cold;  then  he  raced  her  down 
s  road  to  the  green  turf  bridge.  She  could  run  well. 
»r  colour  soon  came,  her  throat  was  bare,  her  eyes 
3ne.  He  loved  her  for  being  so  luxuriously  heavy,  and 
t  so  quick.  Himself  was  light ;  she  went  with  a  beau- 
ul  rush.  They  grew  warm,  and  walked  hand  in  hand. 
A  flush  came  into  the  sky ;  the  wan  moon,  half-way  down 
;  west,  sank  into  insignificance.  On  the  shadowy  land 
Hgs  began  to  take  life,  plants  with  great  leaves  he- 
me distinct.  They  came  through  a  pass  in  the  big, 
!.d  sandhills  on  to  the  beach.  The  long  waste  of  fore- 
are  lay  moaning  under  the  dawn  and  the  sea ;  the  ocean 
8  a  flat  dark  strip  with  a  white  edge.  Over  the  gloomy 
I.  the  sky  grew  red.  Quickly  tlie  fire  spiead  among  the 
lids  and  scattered  them.  Crimson  burned  to  orange, 
t-nge  to  dull  gold,  and  in  a  golden  glitter  the  sun  came 
,  dribbling  fierily  over  the  waves  in  little  splashes,  as 
someone  had  gone  along  and  the  light  had  spilled  from 
7  pail  as  she  walked. 

The   breakers    ran    down    the   shore    in   long,   hoarse 
okes.     Tiny   seagulls,   like   specks   of  spray,   wheeled 
ave  the  line  of  surf.     Their  crying  seemed  larger  than 
;j.      Far  away  the  coast  reached  out,  and  melted  into 
i   morning,  the  tussocky  sandhills  seemed  to  sink  to  a 
el    with    the    beach.      Mablethorpe    was    tiny    on    their 
;ht.      They  had  alone  the  space  of  all  this  level  shore, 
!    sea,   and   the   upcoming  sun,   the   faint   noise  of  the 
ters,  the  sharp  crying  of  tlie  gulls. 
Xhey  had  a  warm  hollow  in  the  sandhills  where  the 
Qd  did  not  come.    He  stood  looking  out  to  sea. 
"  It 's   very   fine,"  he    said. 
**  Now  don't  get  sentimental,"  sKe  aa\i. 
It  xrritated  her  to  see  him  staodmg  ga^v^^s;  o-VO^v^  ?.^ 
?    a    solitary  and    poetic    person.      "H.^  \a-Q.^o»0' 
-i/j'  undressed.  ^J^fl^Mj 
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"  There  are  sonic  fine  waves  this  morning" 
triumphantly. 

She  was  a  better  swinmier  than  lie;  he  stood  M 
watching  her. 

"Aren't  you  coming?"  she  said. 

"  In  a  minute,"  he  answered. 

She  was  white  and  velvet  skinned,  with  heavy  shouii 
A  little  wind,  coming  from  the  sea,  blew  across  her  bi 
and  rufiied  her  hair. 

The  morning  was  of  a  lovely  limpid  gold  colour.  Va 
of  shadow  seemed  to  be  drifting  away  on  the  north  fl 
the  south.  Clara  stood  shrinking  slightly  from  the  ti 
of  the  wind,  twisting  her  hwr.  The  sea-gras 
liind  the  white  stripped  woman.  She  glanced  at  the  ii 
then  looked  at  liim.  He  was  watching  her  with  dart  tj 
which  she  loved  and  could  not  understand.  She  liuggi 
her  breasts  between  her  arms,  cringing,  laughing; 

'*  Oo,  it  will  be  so  cold!"  she  said.  ■ 

He  bent  forward  and  kissed  her,  held  her  sudikii 
close,  and  kissed  her  again.  She  stood  waiting,  i 
looked  into  her  eyes,  then  away  at  the  pale  sands. 

"  Go,  then  !  "  he  said  quietly. 

She  Himg  hc-r  arms  round  his  neck,  drew  him  agail 
her,  kissed  him  passionately,  and  went,  saying: 

"  But  you  '11  come   in?  " 

"  In  a  minute." 

She  went  plodding  heavily  over  the  sand  that  w»*  a 
as  velvet.  He,  on  the  sandhills,  watched  tlie  great  p 
coast  envelop  her.  She  grew  smaller,  lost  proportil 
seemed  only  like  a  large  white  bird  toiling  forward. 

"  Not  much  more  than  a  big  white  pebble  on  the  bati 
not  much  more  than  a  clot  of  foam  being  blown  « 
rolled  over  the  sand,"  he  said  to  himself. 

She  seemed  to  move  very  slowly  across  the  vast  mxo 

ing  shore.     As  he  watched,  he  lost  her.     She  was  d*ol 

out   of  siglit  by   tW  suvisVme..     K%w:\-&  W  s.«.w  her,  t 

merest  white  speck  moN^ivg  a.g.&mi'^.  VW  nOwA^^  "" 
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^^Pok  how  little  she  is !  "  he  said  to  himself.     "  She  's 

Bme  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  beach  —  just  a  concen- 

Eed  speck  blown  along,  a  tiny  white  foam-bubble,  al- 

st     nothing     among    the     morning.       Why     does     slie 

«3rb  me  ?  " 

CTie  morning  was    altogether  uninterrupted :    she  was 

nv  in  the  water.     Far  and  wide  the  beach,  the  sand- 

a  with  their  blue  marrain,  the  shining  water,  glowed 

ether  in  immense,  unbroken  solitude. 

'  What  is  she,  after  all?  "  he  said  to  himself.    "  Here^ 

eea-coast  morning,  big  and  permanent  and  beautiful  _ 
re  is  she,  fretting,  always  unsatisfied,  and  temporary 
a  bubble  of  foam.  What  does  she  mean  to  me,  after 
'  She  represents  something,  like  a  bubble  of  foam 
resents  the  sea.  But  what  is  she?  It 's  not  her  I 
e   for." 

Chen,  startled  by  his  own  unconscious  thoughts,  that 
aaed  to  speak  so  distinctly  that  all  the  morning  could 
■■,  he  undressed  and  ran  quickly  down  the  sands.  She 
b  watching  for  him.  Her  arm  flashed  up  to  him,  she 
Kved  on  a  wave,  subsided,  her  shoulders  in  a  pool  of 
uid  silver.  He  jumped  through  the  breakers,  and  in 
Moment  her  hand  was  on  his  shoulder. 
He  was  a  poor  swimmer,  and  could  not  stay  long  in 
B  water.  She  played  round  him  in  triumph,  sporting 
&  her  superiority,  whicli  he  begrudged  her.  The  sun- 
ihe  stood  deep  and  fine  on  the  water.  They  laughed  in 
5  sea  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  raced  each  other  back 

the  sandhills. 

When  they  were  drying  themselves,  panting  heavily,  he 
.tched  her  laughing,  breathless  face,  her  bright  shoul- 
n,  her  breasts  that  swayed  and  made  him  frightened 
'  she  rubbed  them,  and  he  thought  again : 
"  But  she  is  magnificent,  and  even  bigger  thftn  the 
■TDing  and  the  sea.  Is  she — ?  is  she- — ?" 
Bhe,  seeing  his  dark  eyes  fixed  on  \\M,  \jtoVe  o'S.  Vxaso- 

•  drying  with  a  laugh.  

'  What  arc  you  looking  at?  "    she  saVd.         ^^^^^B 


I 
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"  You,"  he  answered,   laughing. 

Her  eyes  met  his,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  kissing' 
white  "  goose -fleshed  "  shoulder,  and  thinking: 

"What  is  she?     What  is  she?" 

She  loved  him  in  the  morning.  There  was  sometli 
detached,  hard,  and  elemental  about  his  kisses  thei^ 
if  he  were  only  conscious  of  his  own  will,  not  in  thele 
of  her  and  her  wanting  him. 

Later  in  the  day  he  went  out  sketching. 
'  You,"   he   said   to   her,   "  go   with   your  mother 
f  Sutton.     I  am  so  dull." 

She  stood  and  looked  at  him.  He  knew  she  wanteJ 
come  with  him,  but  he  preferred  to  be  alone.  She  M 
him  feel  imprisoned  when  she  was  there,  as  if  he  CO 
not  get  a  free  deep  breath,  as  if  there  were  soiueal 
on  top  of  him.  She  felt  his  desire  to  be  frM 
her. 

In  the  evening  he  came  back  to  her.  They  walked  i) 
the  shore  in  the  darkness,  then  sat  for  awhile  in 
shelter  of  the  sandhOls. 

"  It  seems,"  she  said,  as  they  stared  over  the  ii 
ness  of  the  sea,  where  no  light  was  to  be  seen— 
seemed  as  if  you  only  loved  me  at  night  —  as  il  ] 
did  n't  love  me  in  the  daytime." 

He  ran  the  cold  sand  through  his  fingers,  feeling gtd 
under  the  accusation. 

"  The  night  is  free  to  you,"  he  replied.     "  In  tbe  i 

Ptinie  I  want  to  be  by  myself." 
"But   why?"   she   said.      "Why,   even   now,  nlw 
■re  on  this  short  hohday?" 
"  I  don't  know.     Love-making  stifles   me  in  Uk  ^ 

"  But  it  need  n't  be  always  love-making,"  she  M* 
I        "  It  always  is,"  he  answered,  "  when  you  and  i 
■-together." 

^ft    She  sat  teeUng  ^exj  \iivttRT. 
^K  "  -Do  you  ever  waul  \o  tomt-j  ■kvbi'*  ">«.&:& 
^1  "  Do  you  me?  "   a\ie  xei^VieA.. 
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'Yes,  yes;    I   should  like   us   to   have   children,"   he 

wered  slowly. 

She  sat  with  her  head  bent,  fingering  the  sand. 

•  But  you  don't  really  want  a  divorce  from  Baxter, 
you?  "  he  said. 

t  was  some  minutes  before  she  replied. 

^  No,"    she   said,   very   deliberately ;    "  I   don't   think 

o." 

^Why?" 

I  don't  know." 

Do  you  feel  as  if  you  belonged  to  him?  " 

No;    I  don't  think  so." 

What,  then?" 

I  think  he  belongs  to  me,"  she  replied, 
le  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  listening  to  the  wind 
ving  over  the  hoarse,  dark  sea. 

And  you  never  really  intended  to  belong  to  mef  " 
said. 

Yes,  I  do  belong  to  you,"  she  answered. 

No,"    he    said ;     "  because    you    don't    want    to    be 
)rced." 

t  was  a  knot  they  could  not  untie,  so  they  left  it, 
k  what  they  could  get,  and  what  they  could  not  attain 
Y  ignored. 

•  I  consider  you  treated  Baxter  rottenly,"  he  said 
ther   time. 

le  half  expected  Clara  to  answer  him,  as  his  mother 
lid :  "  You  consider  your  own  affairs,  and  don't  know 
much  about  other  people's."  But  she  took  him  se- 
isly,  almost  to  his  own  surprise. 

Why?  "  she  said. 

I  suppose  you  thought  he  was  a  lily  of  the  valley, 
:  so  you  put  him  in  an  appropriate  pot,  and  tended 

according.     You  made  up  your  mind  he  was  a  lily 
he  valley,  and  it  was  no  good  his  bem^  «.  ccs^-^^e^'sics^^^ 
I  wouldn't  have  it." 

T  certainly  never  imagined  Yvim  a  \A^   ^^  "^^  ^i^^T^ 
fou  imagined  him  something  Vi^^  vras  xs?^-    ^"^^ 


Hon*  and.  trovers 

t  a  woman  is.    She  thinks  she  knows  what 's  good 

L  man,  and  she  's  going  to  see  he  gets  it;    and  no  m» 

I  if  he  's  starving,  he  may  sit  and  whistle  for  what  he  m 

'  while  she  'a  got  him,  and  is  giving  him  what 's  good 

\  him." 

"  And  what  are  yo\i  doing?  "  she  asked. 
"  I  'm  thinking  what  tune  I  shall  whistle,"  he  laug 
And  instead  of  boxing  his  eara,  she  considered  hii 
I  earnest, 

"  You  think  I  want  to  give  you  what 's  good  for  jo 
\  she  asked. 

"  I  hope  so ;   but  love  should  give  a  sense  of  free 
I  not  of  prison.    Miriam  nnade  me  feel  tied  up  like  a  do 
to  a  stake.     I  must  feed  on  her  patch,  and  nowhere 
I  It 's  sickening !  " 

"  And  would  you  let  a  woman  do  as  she  likes?  " 
"  Yes ;   I  '11  see  that  she  likei  to  love  me.     If  she  do< 
-well,  I   don't   hold  her." 
"  If  you  were  as  wonderful  as  you  eay  - 
F  Clara. 

"  I  should  be  the  marvel  I  am,"  he  laughed. 
There  was   a  silence  in  which  they  hated  each  « 
[  though  they  laughed. 

"  Love  's  a  dog  in  the  manger,"  he  said. 
"  And  which  of  us  is  the  dog?  " 
"  Oh  well,  you,  of  course." 

So  there  went  on  a  battle  between  them.  She  ! 
she  never  fully  had  him.  Some  part,  big  and  vit 
him,  she  had  no  hold  over;  nor  did  she  ever  try  tt 
it,  or  even  to  realize  what  it  was.  And  he  knew  in 
way  that  she  held  herself  still  as  Mrs.  Dawes.  Sl» 
not  love  Dawes,  never  had  loved  him;  but  she  bel 
he  loved  her,  at  least  depended  on  her.  She  felt  a 
tain  surety  about  him  that  she  never  felt  with 
3/oreI.  Her  passion  fot  tke  young  man  had  filled 
Boul,  given  her  a  cer^aTiQ  s».t\alBJ^\wo.,  wis^i  "ftstt  ^< 
,8e7/-mistrust,  her  douVt.  N^WVevw  eUe  *W  ■««  ^ 
Wbtwardly  assured.     !:■  's^^^  «^^^^^'^  '^'^  ' 


i 
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..  id  stood  now  distinct  and  complete.      She  had 
'  her  confirmation;     but   she  never    believed   that 

belonged  to  Paul  Morel,  nor  his  to  her.  They 
eparate  in  the  end,  and  the  rtst  of  her  life  would 
;he  after  him.  But  at  any  rate,  she  kru:w  now,  she 
e  of  herself.  And  the  same  could  almost  be  said 
Together  they  had  received  the  baptism  of 
h  through  the  other;  but  now  their  missions  were 
i.  Where  he  wanted  to  go  she  could  not  come 
m.      They   would   have    to    part    sooner    or   later. 

they  married,  and  were  faithful  to  each  other, 
pould  have  to  leave  her,  go  on  alone,  and  she  would 
ve  to  attend  to  him  when  he  came  home.  But  it 
;  possible.  Each  wanted  a  mate  to  go  side  by 
h. 
.  had  gone  to  Uve  with  her  mother  upon  Mapperley 

One  evening,  as  Paul  and  she  were  walking  along 
irough    Road,    they    met    Dawes.      Morel    knew 
ng   about   the   bearing   of    the    man    approaching, 
was   absorbed  in  his  thinking  at  the  moment,  so 
ly  his  artist's  eye  watched  the  form  of  the  stranger. 
s  suddenly  turned  to  Clara  with  a  laugh,  and  put 
i  on  her  shoulder,  saying,  laughing: 
;  we  walk  side  by  side,  and  yet  I  'm  in  London 
;  with  an  imaginary  Orpen;    and  where  are  you?  " 
lat  instant  Dawes  passed,  almost  touching  Morel, 
ung  man  glanced,  saw  the  dark  brown  eyes  burn- 
1  of  hate  and  yet  tired. 
lo  was  that?"  he  asked  of  Clara. 
was  Baxter,"  she  replied. 
.,took   his   hand   from   her   shoulder   and   glanced 

then  he  saw  again  distinctly  the  man's  form  as 
'led  him.      Dawes   still    walked   erect,   with  hia 
irs  flung  back,  and  his  face  lifted;    but  there 
urtive  look  in  his  eyes  that  gave  otvc  >ive.  Tsw^'t^?.^^'^^ 
trying  to  get  unnoticed  past  evex^  ■^tTs.o^"^*_^^^"' 
'  suspiciously  to   see  vrYiaX  "Cav^   'tVo^^.^*^  ^    ^ 
^tnds  seemed  to  be  wanting  Vo  \oAb.     ^* 
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old  clothes,  the  trousers  were  torn  at  the  knee,  ftH 
haadkerchlcf  tied  round  his  throat  Was  dirty;  bi 
cap  was  still  defiantly  over  one  eye.  As  she  saw 
Clara  felt  guilty.  There  was  a  tiredness  and  di 
on  his  face  tliat  nmJe  her  hate  him,  because  it 
her. 

"  He  looks  shady,"  said  Paul. 

But  the  note  of  pity  in  his  voice  reproached  her 
made  her  feel  hard. 

"  His  true  commonness  comes  out,"  she  answered 

"Do  you  hate  him?'*  he  asked. 

"  You  talk,"  she  said,  "  ahout  the  cruelty  of  wt 
I  wish  you  know  the  cruelty  of  men  in  their  brute  I 
They  simply  don't  know  that  the  woman  exists." 

"  Don't   I?  "    he    said. 

"  No,"  she  answered. 

"Don't  I  know  you    exist?" 

"  About  mf  you  know  nothing,"   she   said  I 
"  about  me! " 

"  Not  more  than  Baxter  knew?  "  he  asked,  j 

"  Perhaps  not  as  much." 

He  felt  puzzled,  and  helpless,  and  angry.  Th^ 
Walked,  unknown  to  him,  though  they  had  been  tbl 
such  experience  together. 

"  But  you  know  me  pretty  well,"  he  said. 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  Did  you  know  Baxter  as  well  as  yon  ] 
he  asked. 

He  would  n't  let  me,"  she  said. 
And  I  have  let  you  know  me?  ' 
It 's   what  men   won't    let  you    do.      They  i 
jou  get  really  near  to  them,"  she  said. 

"  And  have  n't  I  let  you?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  slowly ;  "  but  you  've  never 
near  to  me.  You  can't  come  out  of  yourself,  jou  i 
Baxter  could  do  Uiat  belVci  'Os\b,tv  ■s^vO"' 

He  walked  on  pondeYVTv^.  Wt  -w^*  a.-a^^'s  ^x^ 
eferring  Baxter  to  KVm.  "" 


ley  to! 


■HX-^ 


^Vbu  begin  to  value  Baxter  now  you  Ve  not  got  him," 
Wtd.  ^m 

"No;     I   can   only   see   where  he  was   different   fro^^f 
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But  he  felt  she  had  a  grudge  against  him. 

One  evening,  as  they  were  coming  home  over  the  fieldi 

i  startled  him  by  asking: 

'*  Do  you  think  it's  worth  it  —  the  —  the  sex  part? 

'*  The  act  of  loving,  itself?  " 

'*  Yes;    is  it  worth  anything  to  you?" 

■'But  how  can  you  separate  it?"  he  said.     "It's       _ 

Knination  of  everything.     All  our  intimacy  culminates 

V." 

*  Not  for  me,"  she  said. 

He  was  silent.  A  flash  of  hate  for  her  came  up.  After 
,  she  was  dissatisfied  with  him,  even  there,  where  he 
night  they  fulfilled  each  other.     But  he  believed  her 

*  implicitly. 

'*  I  feel,"  she  continued  slowly,  "  as  if  I  had  n't  got 
u,  as  if  all  of  you  were  n't  tiiere,  and  as  if  it  were  nt 
'  you  were  taking  —  " 
"Who,  then?" 

"  Something  just  for  yourself.     It  has  been  fine, 
at  I  dare  n't  think  of  it.     But  is  it  wir  you  want,  or  J 
Itf  " 

He  again  felt  guilty.    Did  he  leave  Clara  out  of  couqfl 
id    take    simply    woman?      But    he    thought    that    i 
litting  a  hair. 

"  When  I   had  Baxter,  actually  had  him,  then  I  i 
?1  as  if  I  had  all  of  him,"  she  said. 
"  And  it  was  better?  "  he  asked. 
"  Yes,   yes ;     it   was    more   whole.      I   don't   say   ™ 
ve  n't  given  me  more  than  he  ever  gave  me." 
"  Or  could  give  you." 

"  Yes,  perhaps ;   but  you  've  never  givCTi  vn*  -; 
He  knitted  bis  brows  angrily. 
'If  I  start  ta  make  love 
^l^f  down   the  wind." 
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I    "  And  It'ave  me  out  of  count,"  she  said. 

/     "  And  then  is  it  nothing  to  you?  "  he  askee 

'rigid  with  chagrin, 

"It's  something;  and  sometimes  jou  have  carri 
away  —  right  away  —  I  know  —  and  —  I  reverent 
for  it  —  but  —  " 

"  Don't  '  but '  me,"  he  said,  kissing  her  quickly 
fire  ran  tli rough  liiin. 

She  submitted,  and  was  silent. 
It  was  true  as  he  said.  As  a  rule,  when  he  s 
love-making,  the  emotion  was  strong  enough  to 
with  it  everything  —  reason,  soul,  blood  —  in  a 
sweep,  like  the  Trent  carries  bodily  its  back-swirl 
intertwinings,  noiselessly.  Gradually  the  little  criti 
the  little  sensations,  were  lost,  thought  also  went,  i 
thing  borne  along  in  one  flood.  He  became,  not  i 
with  a  mind,  but  a  great  instinct.  His  hands  wei 
creatures,  living;  his  limbs,  his  body,  were  all  lit 
consciousness,  subject  to  no  will  of  bis,  but  livi 
themselves.  Just  as  he  was,  so  it  seemed  the  lig 
wintry  stars  were  strong  also  with  life.  He  and 
struck  with  the  same  pulse  of  fire,  and  the  same  j 
strength  which  held  the  bracken-frond  stiff  near  hi; 
held  his  own  body  firm.  It  was  as  if  he,  and  the 
and  the  dark  herbage,  and  Clara  were  licked  up 
immense  tongue  of  flame,  which  tore  onwards  an 
wards.  Everything  rushed  along  in  living  besitie 
everything  was  still,  perfect  in  itself,  along  witl 
Tliis  wonderful  stillness  in  each  thing  in  itself,  w 
was  being  borne  along  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  living,  f 
the  highest  point  of  bliss. 

And  Clara  knew  this  held  him  to  her,  so  she  t 
altogether  to  the  passion.  It,  however,  failed  he! 
often.  They  did  not  often  reach  again  the  hei| 
that  once  when  the  pee-^V^a  Wd  ca.Ued.     Gradually 

mechanical  effort  spoWV  Vnew  \oVto^,  q^,  NiV'eR.'it. 

aplendid  moments,  tV^e-y  Vad  ^V^^v  a«v>vt«.\A'j^ 

ratisfactorily.     So  oStexvVe^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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alone;  often  they  realized  it  had  been  a  failure,  not 
lat  they  had  wanted.  He  !eft  her,  knowing  that  even- 
j  had  only  made  a  little  split  between  them.  Their 
■ing  grew  more  mechanical,  without  the  marvellous 
unour.     Gradually  they  began  to  introduce  novelties, 

get  back  some  of  the  feoliug  of  satisfaction.  They 
uld  be  very  near,  almost  dangerously  near  to  the  river, 
that  the  black  water  ran  not  far  from  his  face,  and  it 
ve  a  little  thrill;  or  they  loved  sometimes  in  n  little  hol- 
"■  below  the  fence  of  the  path  where  people  were  passing 
rasionally,  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  and  thoy  heard 
ktsteps  coming,  almost  felt  the  vibration  of  the  tread, 
i  they  heard  what  the  passers-by  said- — strange  little 
Bgs  that  were  never  intended  to  be  heard.  And  after- 
rds  each  of  them  was  rather  ashamed,  and  these  things 
ised  a  distance  between  the  two  of  them.  He  began 
riespise  her  a  little,  as  if  she  had  merited  it! 
Dne  night  he  left  her  to  go  to  Daybrook  Station  over 
fields.  It  was  very  dark,  with  an  attempt  at  snow, 
bough  the  spring  was  so  far  advanced.  Morel  had 
.  much  time;  he  plunged  forward.  The  town  ceases 
lost  abruptly  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  hollow;  there 
houses  with  their  yellow  lights  stand  up  against  the 
'Icness.  He  went  over  the  stile,  and  dropped  quickly 
a  the  hollow  of  the  fields.  Under  the  orchard  one 
Tn  window  shone  in  Swincshcad  Farni.  Paul  glanced 
■nd.  Behind,  the  houses  stood  on  the  brim  of  the 
>  black  against  the  sky,  like  wild  beasts  glaring 
iously  with  yellow  eyes  down  into  the  darkness.  It 
I    the  town  that  seemed  savage  and  uncouth,  glaring 

the  clouds  at  the  back  of  him,     Some  creature  stirred 

ier  the  willows  of  the  farm  pond.     It  was  too  dark  to 

binguish  anything. 

EJe  was  close  up  to  the  next  stile  before  he  saw  a  dark 

.pe  leaning  against  it.     The  man  moved  t 

*  Good -eve  n  i  ng !  "  he  said. 

Bd-evening '.  "  Morel  answered,  not  tmA-v; 
Morel?  "  said  the  man. 
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Then  he  knew  it  was  Dawes.  The  man  stopped  b 
way. 

"  I  've  got  yer,  have  I?  "  he  said  awkwardly. 

"I  shall  miss  my  train,"  said  Paul. 

He  could  see  nothing  of  Dawes'  face.     The  man's  W   t 
seemed  to  chatter  as  he  talked. 

"  You  're  going  to  get  it  from  me  now,"  said  Da*«. 

Morel  attempted  to  move  forward;  the  other  ro 
stepped  in  front  of  him. 

"  Are  yer  goin'  to  take  that  top-coat  off,"  he  said, " 
are  you  goin'  to  lie  down  to  it?" 

Paul  was  afraid  the  man  was  mad. 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  how  to  fight."  ^ 

"  All  right,  tlien,*'  answered  Dawes,  and  before  H 
younger  man  knew  where  he  was  he  was  staggering  b*» 
wards  from  a  blow  across  the  face. 

The  whole  night  went  black.     He  tore  off  his  overwil 
and  coat,  dodging  a  blow,  and  flung  the  garments  W 
Dawes,     The  latter  swore  savagely.     Morel,  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,   was    now   alert   and   furious.      He   felt  his  »li* 
body   unsheath  itself   like    a  claw.      He    could  not  figl* 
so  he  would  use  his  wits.     The  other  man  became  ra"" 
distinct   to   him;     he    could    see   particularly   the  aWi* 
breast,     Dawes   stumbled   over  Paul's   coats,   theo  cs"  I 
rushing  forward.     The  young  man's  mouth  was  b!«M 
It  was  the  other  man's  mouth  he  was  dying  to  gel  i^ 
and  the  desire  was  anguish  in  its  strength.     He  stcpp" 
quickly   through   the   stile,   and   as   Dawes    was  coroU 
through  after  him,  like  a  flash  he  got  a  blow  in 
the  other's  mouth.     He  shivered  with  pleasure.    D«* 
advanced  slowly,  spitting.      Paul  was  afraid ;    he  mo'* 
round  to  get  to  the  stile  again.     Suddenly,  from  out  • 
nowhere,  came  a  great  blow  against  his  ear,  that  sentW 
falling   helpless    backwards.      He    heard    Dawes'   IWl 
panting,  like  a  wild  beast's  ;  then  came  a  kick  on  his  !*• 
giving  him  such  agonj  tV\B.\.  Ve  ?,'i\.  m^  mA,  i^te  bljrf 
leapt  clean  under  Yi\a  eiiem-j'^  ©i^i.   Ifl.^  \.SvV>6»r™ii 
kicks,  but  they  did  T^o^,  Wvt.    "fte  Vxvx^?.  ^^  •«» '^>w 
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^n  like  a  wild  cat,  till  at  last  Dawes  fell  with  a  crash, 
Bing  his  presence  of  mind.  Paul  went  down  with  him. 
lare  instinct  brought  his  hands  to  the  man's  neck,  and 
^ore  Dawes,  in  frenzy  and  agony,  could  wrench  him 
Be,  he  had  got  his  fists  twisted  in  the  scarf  and  his 
suckles  dug  in  the  throat  of  the  other  man.     He  was 

3)ure  instinct,  without  reason  or  feeling.  His  body, 
-id  and  wonderful  in  itself,  cleaved  against  the  strug- 
i  ng  body  of  the  other  man  ;  not  a  nmscle  in  liim  re- 
s:ed.  He  was  quite  unconscious,  only  his  body  had 
tsen  upon  itself  to  kill  this  other  man.  For  himself,  he 
-<1  neither  feeling  nor  reason.  He  lay  pressed  hard 
"«inst  his  adversary,  Iiis  body  adjusting  itself  to  its 
-«e  pure  purpose  of  choking  tile  ^ther  man,  resisting 
^jctly  at  the  right  moment,  with  exactly  the  right 
aount  of  strength,  the  struggles  of  the  other,  silent,  in- 
r»t,  unchanging,  gradually  pressing  its  knuckles  deeper, 
sling  the  struggles  of  the  other  body  become  wilder  and 
»^re  freifzied.     Tighter  and  tighter  grew  his  body,  like 

acrew  that  is  gradually  increasing  in  pressure,  till 
Haething   breaks. 

Then  suddenly  he  relaxed,  full  of  wonder  and  misgiving. 
a.wes  had  been  yielding.  Morel  felt  his  body  flame-  with 
Lin,  as  he  reaUzed  what  he  was  doing;  he  wa.s  all  be- 
l<lered.     Dawes'  struggles  suddenly  renewed  themselves 

a  furious  spasm.     Paul's  hands  were  wrenched,  torn  out 

the  scarf  in  which  they  were  knotted,  and  he  was  flung 
^■ay,  helpless.  He  heard  the  horrid  sound  of  the  other's 
aaping,  but  he  lay  stunned;  then,  still  dazed,  he  felt 
he  blows  of  the  other's  feet,  and  lost  consciousness. 

Dawes,  grunting  with  pain  like  a  beast,  was  kicking 
3le  prostrate  body  of  his  rival.  Suddenly  the  whistle  of 
^  train  shrieked  two  fields  away.  He  turned  round 
tnd  glared  suspiciously.  What  was  coming?  He  saw 
ie  lights  of  the  train  draw  across  his  vision.  "Si.  ^awsasSi- 
o  him  people  were  approaching.  H.e  ma-ie  oft  B.cxt>«i.  "Coi 
e^  into  Nottingham,  and  dimij  m  "^^^^^  co-c^s^q^^ 
ife  went,  he  felt  on  his    foot  tKe  pVe-ce  ■wV^^'^^'^B 
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Cbad  knocked  against  one  of  the  lad's  bones.     The  t 
r  seemed  to  re-echo   inside  him ;    he  hurried   to  get  . 
from  it. 

Morel  gradually  came  to  himself.     He  knew  whei 

I  was  and  what   had   happened,  but  he   did   not  wai 

I  move.     He  lay  still,  with  tiny  bits  of  snow  ticklin| 

I  face.     It  was  pleasant  to  lie  quite,  quite  still.     The 

passed.     It  was  the  bits  of  snow  that  kept  rousing 

when  he  did  not  want   to  be  roused.     At  last  hia 

clicked    into    action. 

"I  mustn't  lie  here,"  he  said;    "it's  silly." 
But  still  lie  did  not  move, 

"  I  said  I  was  going  to  get  up,"  he  repeated.    "  ^ 
don't  I?  "  * 

And  still  it  was  some  time  before  he  had  sufficie 
pulled  himself  together  to  stir;  then  gradually  he 
Pain  made  him  sick  and  dazed,  but  his  brain 
clear.  Reeling,  he  groped  for  his  coats  and  got  I 
on,  buttoning  his  overcoat  up  to  his  ears.  It  was  f 
time  before  he  found  his  cap.  He  did  not  know  whe 
his  face  was  still  bleeding.  Walking  blindly,  every  ■ 
maldng  him  sick  witli  pain,  he  went  back  to  the  [ 
and  washed  his  face  and  hands.  The  icy  water  hurt, 
helped  to  bri«g  him  back  to  himself.  He  crawled  I 
up  the  hill  to  the  tram.  He  wanted  to  get  to  his  B" 
—  he  must  get  to  his  mother  —  that  was  his  blind  11 
tion.  He  covered  his  face  as  much  as  he  could, 
struggled  sickly  along.  Continually  the  ground  sec 
to  fall  away  from  him  as  he  walked,  and  he  felt  hin 
dropping  with  a  sickening  foehng  into  space;  so, 
a  nightmare,  he  got  through  with  the  journey  home. 
Everybody  was  in  bed.  He  looked  at  himself, 
face  was  discoloured  and  smeared  with  blood,  almost 
a  dead  man's  face.  He  washed  it,  and  went  to  bed. 
mghi  went  by  in  delirium.  In  the  morning  he  found 
mother  looking  at  \um.  ^^ftt  \ANiB.  t-jt?, — kiwi's  ' 
aU.   he   wanted   to   see.      5\\&  'waa  ■QagKi-,  ' 
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''  It 's  not  mach,  mother,"  he  said.      "  It  was  Baxter 

''  Tell  me  where  it  hurts  you,"  she  said  quietlj. 

'  I  don't  know  —  my  shoulder.     Say  it  was  a  bicycle 

Jdent,  mother." 

He   could  not   move    his   arm.      Presently   Minnie,  the 

:Ie  servant,  came  upstairs  with  some  tea. 

'*  Your  mother  's  nearly  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits 

fainted    away,"    she    said. 

He  felt  he  could  not  bear  it.     His  mother  nursed  him; 

told  her  about  it. 

'  And  now  I  should  have  done  with  them  all,"  she  said 

etlj.  , 

*  I  will,  mother." 
3he  covered  him  up. 

*  And  don't  think  about  it,"  she  said  — "  only  try  to 
to  sleep.     The  doctor  won't  be  here  till  eleven." 

3e  had  a  dislocated  shoulder,  and  the  second  day  acute 
►nchitis  set  in.     His  mother  was  pale  as  death  now, 
I  very   thin.      She   would   sit  and   look   at   him,   then 
»y   into   space.     There  was   something   between   then^^ 
.t    neither    dared    mention.      Clara    came    to    see    luta^| 
:erwards  he  said  to  his  mother:  *^H 

'  She  makes  me  tired,  mother."  ^^| 

'  Yes ;  I  wish  she  would  n't  come,"  Mrs.  Morel  replied. 
\nother  day  Miriam  came,  but  she  seemed  almost  like 
tranger  to  bim. 

*  You  know,  I  don't  care  about  them,  mother,"  be 
i. 

'  I  'ni     afraid     you     don't,     my     son,"     she     replied 

'y- 

■  t    was    given    out    everywhere    that    it    was    a    bicycle 
ident.    Soon    he   was    able    to    go    to   work    again,   but 
r    there  was    a   constant  sickness   and   gnawing  at   his 
ft.     He  went  to  Clara,  but  there  seeTOe.i^  »■«.  "^"^  ^t^'^-. 
lodj'  there.     He  could  not  work,     "fte  a-ivi  V^^  -»q>-*>^ 
ned  almost   to    avoid    each    otVier.     T^c't'i   ^"^^1-2 
't  behreen  them  which  they   cou\d  r.o\  V»caT-  J^^ 
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ttot  aware  of  it.  He  only  know  that  his  life  seemed  M 
'  balanced,  as  if  it  were  going  to  smash  into  pieces. 
Clara  did  not  know  ivhat  was  the  matter  witli 
She  realized  that  he  seemed  unaware  of  her.  Even  wh 
he  came  to  her  he  seemed  unaware  of  her;  always  1 
was  somewhere  else.  She  felt  she  was  clutching  for  bi> 
and  he  was  somewhere  else.  It  tortured  her, 
tortured  him.  For  a  month  at  a  time  she  kept  him  i 
arm's  length.  He  almost  hated  her,  and  was  driven  H  ] 
Iier  ia  spite  of  himself.  He  went  mostly  into  the  co» 
pany  of  men,  was  always  at  the  George  or  the  ^VWi 
Horse.  His  mother  was  ill,  distant,  quiet,  shadowy. 
was  terrified  of  something;  he  dared  not  look  at  hflil 
Her  eyes  seemed  to  grow  darker,  her  face  more  waiaii 
still  she  dragged  about  at  her  work. 

At  Whitsuntide  he  said  he  would  go  to  Blackpool  fef] 
four  days  with  his  friend  Newton.  The  latter  ww 
big)  jolly  fellow,  with  a  touch  of  the  bounder  about 
Paul  said  his  mother  must  go  to  Sheffield  to  stay  n. 
with  Annie,  who  lived  there.  Perhaps  the  change  wi 
do  her  good.  Mrs.  Morel  was  attending  a  woman's  docW 
in  Nottingham.  He  said  her  heart  and  her  digestld 
were  wrong.  She  consented  to  go  to  Sheffield,  thou^ 
she  did  not  want  to;  but  now  she  would  do  everythin! 
her  son  wished  of  her.  Paul  said  he  would  come  for  bs 
on  the  fifth  day,  and  stay  also  in  Sheffield  tiU  the  holJill 
was  up.     It  was  agreed. 

The  two  young  men  set  off  gaily  for  Blackpool.  Ms 
Morel  was  quite  lively  as  Paul  kissed  her  and  left  btf' 
Once  at  the  station,  he  forgot  everything.  Four  fbj' 
were  clear  ^  not  an  anxiety,  not  a  thought.  The  W 
young  men  simply  enjoyed  themselves.  Paul  wu  Wf 
another  man.  None  of  himself  remained  —  no  Clan.  V 
Miriam,  no  mother  that  fretted  him.  He  wrote  to  th<* 
all,  and  long  letters  to  his  mother ;  but  they  were  jA 
ictters  that  made  \icr  \a.\i^\.  We  >KB.'i  Vimvojii,  *  (poij 
time,  as  young  ieliows  m\\  "m  a.  ¥\swie  \3tfc — 
Aud  rinderneath  it  aW^f^s  a  ^V^^^-"  \«^^«. 
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Paul  was  very  gay,  excited  at  the  thought  of  staying 
lith  his  mother  in  Sheffield.  Newton  was  to  spend  the 
B«.y  with  them.  Their  train  was  late.  Joking,  laughing, 
ith  their  pipes  between  their  teeth,  the  young  men  swung 
»«ir  bags  on  to  the  tram-car.  Paul  had  bought  his 
i^3ther  a  little  collur  of  real  lace  that  he  wanted  to 
s^  her  wear,  so  that  he  could  tease  her  about  it. 

Annie  lived  in  a  nice  house,  and  had  a  little  maid. 
^*ul  ran  gaily  up  the  steps.  He  expected  his  mother 
^Xighing  in  the  hall,  but  it  was  Annie  who  opened  to 
■■m.  She  seemed  distant  to  him.  He  stood  a  Becond  in 
^smay.     Annie  let  him  kiss  her  cheek.  ^^t 

"Is  my  mother  ill?"  he  aaid.  ^^M 

"  Yes ;    she  's  not  very  well.     Don't  upset  her.'*      ^^M 

"Is   she   in   bed?" 

"  Yes." 
■  And  then  the  queer  feeling  went  over  him,  as  if  all 
Ae  sunshine  had  gone  out  of  him,  and  it  was  all  shadow. 
iBe  dropped  the  bag  and  ran  upstairs.  Hesitating,  he 
IPpened  the  door.  His  mother  sat  up  in  bod,  wearing  a 
■Ires sing-gown  of  old  rose  colour.  She  looked  at  him 
■tlinost  as  if  she  were  ashamed  of  herself,  pleading  to 
hixn,  humble.  He  saw  the  ashy  look  about  her. 
'     *'  Mother !  "  he  said. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  she  answered 
gaily. 

But  he  only  fell  on  his  knees  at  the  bedside,  and  buried 
ais  face  in  the  bedclothes,  crying  in  agony,  and  saying: 

"  Mother  —  mother  —  mother !  " 

She  stroked  his  hair  slowly  with  her  thin  hand. 

*' Don't  cry,"  she  said.     "Don't  cry  —  it's  nothing." 

But  he  felt  as  if  his  blood  was  melting  into  tears,  and 
le  cried  in  terror  and  pain. 

"Don't  — don't  cry,"  his  mother  faltered. 

Slowly  she  stroked  his  hair.  SViocVtA.  oxA  o^  \«w»*J 
■»e  cried,  and  the  tears  hurt  in  every  Wate  o^  Via '^'^ 
Suddenly  be  stopped,  but  he  dared  wit  ^^V  V»  ^»** 
/  the  bedclothes.  _^^M 


I 
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"You  are  late.     Where  have  jou  been?" 
,«Eked, 

"  The    train    was    late,"    he    replied,    mul 
sheet. 

"  Yes ;    that  nuserable  Central ! 

"  Yes." 

"  I  'm  sure  jou  must  be  hungry,  and  they  've 
dinner  waiting." 

With  a  wrench  he  looked  up   at  her. 

"  What  is  it,  mother?  "  he  asked  brutally. 
I    She  averted  her  eyes  as  she  answered : 

"  Only   a   bit   of   a   tumour,   my   boy.      You  i 
trouble.     It 's  been  there  —  the  lump  has  —  a  long  ti 

Up  came  the  tears  again.  His  mind  waa  clear 
hard,  but  his  body  was  crying. 

"Where.''"  he  said. 
1     She  put  her  hand  on  her  side. 

*'  Here.     But  you  know  they  can  sweal  a  tumoul 

He  stood  feeling  dazed  and  helpless,  like  a  chiW. 
thought  perhaps  It  was  as  she  said.  Yes;  he  reass 
himself  it  was  so.  But  all  the  while  his  blood  awi 
body  knew  definitely  what  it  was.  He  sat  down  on 
bed,  and  took  her  hand.  She  had  never  had  but  the 
ring  — her  wedding-ring. 

"  When  were  you  poorly?  "  he  asked. 

"  It    was    yesterday    it    began,"    she    answered 
tmsaivelj. 
■         "  Pains  !  " 

"  Yes ;   but  not  more  than  I  've  often  had  a 
believe  Dr.  An.sell  is  an  alarmist." 

J"  You  ought  not  to  have  travelled  alone," 
bimself  more  than  to  her. 
"  As  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it ! "  s 
quickly. 

They  were  silent:  toT  a  -sVi-W. 
"Now    go    and  \\a,\c   ^oiit   6:\ntv«^'    A*  \ 
must  be  hungry."  ^^ 

L    "  Have   you  had  yoTjts? 
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"Yes;  a  beautiful  sole  I  had.  Annie  is  good  to  me." 
They  talked  a  little  while,  then  he  went  downstairs, 
e  was  very  white  and  strained.  Newton  sat  in  miserable 
mpathy. 

After  dinner  he  wont  into  the  seuUerj  to  help  j 
wash  up.  The  little  maid  had  gone  on  an  errand, 
*'  Is  it  really  a  tumour?  "  he  asked. 
Annie  began  to  ery  again. 
"  The  pain  she  had  yesterday  —  I  never  saw  anybody 
Ber  like  it !  "  she  eried,  "  Leonard  ran  like  a  madmaH 
r  Dr.  Ansell,  and  when  she  'd  got  to  bed  she  said  to 
■ :  '  Annie,  look  at  this  lump  on  my  side,  I  wonder 
at  it  is? '  And  there  I  looked,  and  I  thought  I  should 
re  dropped.  Paul,  as  true  as  I  'm  here,  it 's  a  lump 
tig  as  my  double  fist.  I  said :  '  Good  gracious,  mother, 
«never  did  that  come?'  'Why,  child,'  she  said,  'it's 
in  there  a  long  time,'  I  thought  I  should  have  died, 
r  Paul,  I  did.  She 's  been  having  these  pains  for 
'nths  at  home,  and  nobody  looking  after  her." 
The  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  then  dried  suddenly. 
"  But  she  's  been  attending  the  doctor  in  Nottingham 
and  she  never  told  me,"  he  said. 

"  If  I  'd  have  been  at  home,"  said  Annie,  "  I  should 
ve  seen  for  myself," 

He  felt  like  a  man  walking  in  unrealities.  In  tJie  after- 
3n  he  went  to  see  the  doctor.  The  latter  was  a  shrewd, 
able  man. 

■*  But  what  is  it?  "  he  said. 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  young  man,  then  knitted  his 
gers. 

'*  It  may  be  a  large  tumour  which  has  formed  in  the 
mbrane,"  he  said  slowly,  "  and  which  we  may  be  able 
make  go  away." 

''  Can't  you  operate?  "  asked  Paul.  

'*  Not  there,"  replied  the  doctor. 
^Arejou  sure?  " 

'aul  meditated  a  while. 
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"Are  you  sure  it's  a  tumour?"  he  asked, 
did  Dr.  Jameson  in  Notting)iani  never  find  out  anjt 
sbout  it?  She  's  been  going  to  him  for  weeks,  and 
treated  her  for  heart  and  indigestion." 

Mrs.  Morel  never  told  Dr.  Jameson  about  the  lu! 
xaid  the  doctor. 

"  And  do  yon  know  it  's  a  tumour?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  sure." 

"  What  else  might  it  be?     You  asked  my  sister  if  t 

la  cancer  in  the  family.     Might  it  be  cancer?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

*'  And  what  shall  you  do?  " 

"  I  should  Uke  an  esamination,  with  Dr.  Jameson. 

"  Then  have  one." 

"  You  must  arrange  about  that.     His  fee  would  n 
leas  than  ten  guineas  to  come  here  from  Nottingham. 

"  When  would  you  like  him  to  come?  " 

"  I  will  call  in  this  evening,  and  we  will  talk  it  ovi 

Paul  went  away,  biting  his  lip. 

His  mother  could  come  downstairs  for  tea,  the 
«aid.  Her  son  went  upstairs  to  help  her.     She  wore  the 
rose  dressing-gown  that  Leonard  had  given   Annies 
'■with  a  little  colour  in  her  face,  was  quite  young  again 

"  But  you  look  quite  pretty  in  that,"  he  said. 

**  Yes ;   they  make  me  so  fine,  I  hardly  know  mjs 
she  answered. 

But  when  she  stood  up  to  walk,  the  colour  went.  1 
helped  her,  half  carrying  her.  At  the  top  of  the  si 
she  was  gone.  He  lifted  her  up  and  carried  her  qui 
downstairs;  laid  her  on  the  couch.  She  was  light 
frail.  Her  face  looked  as  if  she  were  dead,  with  Ibe 
lips  shut  tight.  Her  eyes  opened  —  her  blue,  unfw 
eyes  —  and  she  looked  at  him  pleadingly,  almost  tao 
him  to  forgive  her.  He  held  brandy  to  her  lips,  but 
mouth  would  not  open.  All  the  time  she  watched  liim 
ingiy.  She  was  on\s  soTfj  loxVwft-  'YV,'fe\^tft.^*xa&'l 
h  his  face  without  ceasing,  Wt  Tio\. «. twi*'^>t -www^  -^ 
mtcnt  on  getting  a  W^V^^-f^^^^^^^^^WJI 
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B  was  able  to  swallow  a  teaspoonful.     She  lay  back,  so 

ed.    The  tears  continued  to  run  down  his  face, 

"*  But,"  she  panted,  "  it  '11  go  off.     Don't  cry  1  " 

"  *  I  'm  not  doing,"  he  said. 

After  a  while  she  was  better  again.     He  was  knei 

■Sde  the  couch.     They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes, 

'*  I  don't  want  you  to  make  a  trouble  of  it,"  she  sai 

'•  No,  mother.     You  '11  have  to  be  quite  still,  and 

J  '11  get  better  soon." 

But  he  was  white  to  the  lips,  and  their  eyes  as  they 

Ited  at  each  other  understood.     Her  eyes  were  so  blue 

such  a  wonderful  forget-me-not  blue!  He  felt  if  only 
^;y  had  been  of  a  different  colour  he  could  have  borne  it 
:ter.  His  heart  seemed  to  be  ripping  slowly  in  his 
sast.  He  kneeled  there,  holding  her  hand,  and  neither 
■3  anything.     Then  Annie  came  in. 

■"Are  you  all  right?"  she  murmured  timidly  to  her 
;ther. 

■*  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Morel. 

faiil  sat  down  and  told  her  about  Blackpool.     She 
Paous. 

A  day  or  two  after,  he  went  to  see  Dr.  Jameson  in  \ot- 
'gham,  to  arrange  for  a  consultation.  Paul  had  practi- 
3y  no  money  in  the  world.  But  he  could  borrow. 
His  mother  had  been  used  to  go  to  the  public  consulta- 
n  on  Saturday  morning,  when  she  could  see  the  doctor 
'  only  a  nominal  sum.  Her  son  went  on  the  same  day, 
le  waiting-room  was  full  of  poor  women,  who  sat  pa- 
Htly  on  a  bench  around  the  wall,  Paul  thought  of  his 
"ther,  in  her  little  black  costume,  sitting  waiting  like- 
*e.  The  doctor  was  late.  The  women  all  looked  rather 
ghtened.  Paul  asked  the  nurse  in  attendance  if  he 
aid  see  the  doctor  immediately  he  came.  It  was  ar- 
aged  so.     The  women  sitting  patiently  round  the  walls 

the  room  eyed  the  young  man  c\iv\ous\"3 - 
At  last  the  doctor  came.     He  waa  a'Oow'v.  \otM  ^  'S^'^ 
king,  brown-skinned.     His  "wile  \\ad  4:\ei^  »-^*^  '^^■' 
Wpp-dher,  bad  sppciaHzed  on  -womeTOs  aAttv^^'^*- 
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told  his   name   and   his   mother's.     The  doctor  did  i 
remember. 

"  Number  forty-six  M.,"  said  the  nurse;  and  thed 
tor  looked  up  the  case  in  his  book. 

"  There  is  a  big  lump  that  may  be  a  tumour," « 

I- Paul.    *'  But  Dr.  Ansell  was  going  to  write  you  a  letta 

I      "  Ah,  yes !  "  replied  the  doctor,  drawing  the  letter  fit 

I  his  pocket.    He  was  very  friendly,  affable,  busy,  kind.  ) 

would  come  to  Sheffield  the  next  day. 

"  What  is  your  father  ?  "  he  asked. 

'*  He  is  a  coal-miner,"  replied  Paul. 

"  Not  very  well  off,  I  suppose?"  ^H 

"  This  —  I  see  after  this,"  said  Paul.  ^M 

"  And  you?  "  smiled  the  doctor.  ^^J 

"  I  am  a  clerk  in  Jordan's  Appliance  Factory." 

The  doctor  smiled  at  him. 

"  Er  — ■  to  go  to  Sheffield !  "  he  said,  putting  the  tips 
his  fingers  together,  and  smiling  with  his  eyes.  "Ej 
guineas  ?  " 

"Thank  you!"  said  Paul,  flushing  and  rising,  "i 
you  'II  come  to-morrow?  " 

"To-morrow  — Sunday?  Yes!  Can  you  tell  me  ah 
what  time  there  is  a  train  in  the  afternoon?  " 

"  There  is  a  Central  gets  in  at  four-fifteen." 

"  And  will  there  be  any  way  of  getting  up  to  the  hou 
Shall  I  have  to  walk?  "    The  doctor  smiled. 
,    "  There  is  the  tram,"  said  Paul ;   "  the  Western  Sf 

>tram."  ^H 

The  doctor  made  a  note  of  it.  ^^M 

"  Thank  you !  "  he  said,  and  shook  hands.  ^^M 
Then  Paul  went  on  home  to  see  his  father,  ^™^ 
left  in  the  charge  of  Minnie.  Walter  Morel  was  ge* 
very  grey  now.  Paul  found  him  digging  in  the  gapl 
He  had  written  him  a  letter.  He  shook  hands  witi 
father. 

"Hollo,  son'.    T\\a  Wa  \B.Ti6e.4.,  ■Oneo.'*  ■"  •av^A.^Jsa  fstl 
jU|A  fee  6g&.     "  ^'i^  V^  g«B^>»i^ 
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Rter,  beguj !  *'  exclaimed  the  collier.    "  An'  ha 
rt?" 

r*  That  'b  just  like  me,"  said  Morel.     "  Come  thy  ' 

» 

The  father  was  afraid  of  the  mention  of  his  wife.    The 

3  went  indoors.     Paul  ate  in  silence;    his  father,  with 

•thj  hands,  and  sleeves  rolled  up,  sat  in  the  arm-chair 

posite  and  looked  at  him. 

*  Well,  an'  how  is  she?  "  asked  the  miner  at  length, : 
.ttle  voice. 

*  She  can  sit  up ;    she  can  be  carried  down  for  tea," 
d  Paul. 

*  That 's  a  blessin' !  "  exclaimed  Morel.     "  I  hope  we 
soon  be  havin'  her  whoam,  then.     An'  what 's  thai 

ttingham  doctor  say?  " 
"  He  's  going  to-morrow  to  have  an  examination  of  herJJ 
'  Is  he,  beguy !    That 's  a  tidy  penny,  I  'm  thinkin' ! ' 
'  Eight  guineas." 

*  Eight    guineas !  "      The    miner    spoke    breathlesd 
Pell,  we  mun  find  it  from  somewhere." 
'  I  can  pay  that,"  said  Paul. 
There  was  a  silence  between  them  for  some  time. 

*  She  saye  she  hopes  you  're  getting  on  all  right  t 
nnie,"  Paul  said. 
'Yes,  I'm  all  right,  an'  I  wish  as  she  was,"  answered 
wel.  "  But  Minnie 's  a  good  little  wench,  bless  'er 
irt!  "     He  sat  looking  dismal. 

"  I  sll  have  to  be  going  at  half-past  three,"  said  Paul. 
*'  It 's  a  trapse  for  thee,  lad !     Eight  guineas !     An' 
len  dost  think  she  '11  be  able  to  get  as  far  as  this.'  " 
"We  must  see  what  the  doctors  say  to-morrow,"  Paul 

Ld. 

Morel    sighed    deeply,      The    house    seemed   strangely 
iptj,  and  Paul  thought  his  father  looked  Yo^H.,  \o\SaT&i 
d  old. 
f  fbg  'U  have  to  go  and  gee  her  ne^A.  -wfteV  ia-'Ow^' 
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"  I  hope  she  'II  be  a-whoam  by  that  time,"  said  li 

"  If  she  'b  not,"  said  Paul,  "  then  jou  must  comt.' 

"  I  dunno  wheer  I  s'U  find  th'  money,"  said  Mo: 

"  And  I  'il  write  to  you  what  the  doctor  says," 
Paul. 

"  But  tha  writes  i'  such  a  fashion,  I  canna  maV  it 
said  Morel. 

"  Well,  I  'U  write  plain." 

It  was  no  good  asking  Morel  to  answer,  for  he 
scarcely  do  more  than  write  his  own  name. 

The  doctor  came.  Leonard  felt  it  his  duty  to 
him  with  a  cab.  The  examination  did  not  take 
Annie,  Arthur,  Paul,  and  Leonard  were  waiting  i 
parlour  anxiously.  The  doctors  came  down.  Paul  gl 
at  them.  He  had  never  had  any  hope,  except  wh 
had  deceived  himself. 

"  It  may  be  a  tumour;  we  must  wait  and  see,"  sa! 
Jameson. 

"  And  if  it  is,"  said  Annie,  "  can  you  sweal  it  vt 

"  Probably,"  said  the  doctor. 

Paul  put  eight  sovereigns  and  a  half  sovereign  ( 
table.  The  doctor  counted  them,  took  a  florin  out 
purse,  and  put  that  down. 

"  Thank  you !  "  he  said.  "  I  'm  sorry  Mrs.  Mote 
ill.     But  we  must  see  what  we  can  do." 

"There  can't  be  an  operation?"  said  Paul.'l 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said;    "and  even  if  there  could, 
would  n't  stand  it." 

"  Is  her  heart  risky?  "  asked  Paul, 

"  Yes;  you  must  be  careful  with  her," 

"Very  risky  P  " 

"  No  —  er  —  no,  no !     Just  take  care," 

And  the  doctor  was  gone. 

Then   Paul   carried  kis  mother  downstairs, 
flj'mply,  like  a  cV\\d.    "Bm^  ■w\\ew  Vt  'WB.'i  <ii\  '^ok.'^mi 
lit  Iier  arms  round  \\\a  uecV,  cVwiw?.. 
"  I  'm  so  f  rigUeived  oi  tW^e  W<.*vM  -^x.™ 
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ind  he  was  frightened,  too.     He  would  let  Leonard  do 
nother  time.     He  felt  he  couJd  not  carry  her.  u 

He  thinks  it 's  only  a  tumour!  "  cried  Annie  to  heM 
her.     "  And  he  can  sweal  it  away,"  "H 

I  kneTi!  he  could,"  protested  Mrs,  Morel  scornfully,   -^ 
he  pretended  not  to  notice  that  Paul  had  gone  out  of 
room.    He  sat  in  the  kitchen,  smoking.    Then  lie  tried 
>rush  Bome  grey  ash  off  his  coat.     He  looked  again, 
pas  one  of  his  mother's  grej  hairs.     It  was  so  long! 

held  it  up,  and  it  drifted  into  the  chimney.     He  let 
The  long  grey  hair  floated  and  was  gone  in  the  black- 
1  of  the  chimney, 

!Tie  next  day  he  kissed  her  before  going  back  to  wo: 
r&s  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  they  were  alone. 

You  won't  fret,  my  boy !  "  she  said. 

No,  mother." 

No;    it  would  be  silly.     And  take  care  of  yourself. 

Yes,"  he   answered.      Thcnj   after   a  while :   "  And 
U     come    next    Saturday,     and    shall    I    bring    my 
ler  ?  " 

'  I  suppose  he  wants  to  come,"  she  replied.     "  At  any 
Bj  if  he  does  you  '11  have  to  let  him." 
Ete  kissed  her  again,  and  stroked  the  hair  from  her  t 
B,  gently,  tenderly,  as  if  she  were  a  lover. 
'  Shan't  you  be  late?  "  she  murmured. 
'  I  'm  going,"  he  said,  very  low. 

Still  he  sat  a  few  minutes,  stroking  the  brown  and  grey 
r  from  her  temples. 

'  And  you  won't  be  any  worse,  motherP  " 
'  No,  my  son." 
'  You  promise  mc?  " 
*  Yes ;    1  won't  be  any  worse." 

fie  kissed  her,  held  her  in  hia  arms  for  a  moment,  and 
I  gone.     In  the  early  sunny  morning  he  ran  to  the 
tion,  crying  all  the  way ;    he  did  not  kno-w  ■wV's.V  ^^"<  - 
1$  her  blue  eyes  were  wide  and  staring  as  «.\\e  "Oftow^*.  ^S 

mmea/ternaon  Jie  went  a  walk  with  C\a.Ta.    '^^"'^^ 
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in  the  little  wood  where  bluebells  were  standing.    He  t« 
her  hand. 

"  You  '11  see,"  he  said  to  Clara,  "  she  '11  never  be  betiat 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  I  "  replied  the  other. 

"  I  do,"  he  said. 

She  caught  him  impulsively  to  her  breast. 

"  Try  and  forget  it,  dear,"  she  said ;  **  try  and  i« 
get  it." 

"  I  will,"  he  answered. 

Her  breast  was  there,  warm  for  him ;  her  hands  were 
his  hair.  It  was  comforting,  and  lie  held  his  arms  roiU 
her.  But  he  did  not  forget.  He  only  talked  to  Clarii 
something  else.  And  it  was  always  so.  Wlien  she  fdt 
coming,  the  agony,  she  cried  to  him: 

"  Don't  think  of  it,  Paul !  Don't  think  of  it,  S 
darling ! " 

And  she  pressed  him  to  her  breast,  rocked  him,  sootb 
him  likJf  a  child.  So  he  put  the  trouble  aside  for  liersill 
to  take  it  up  again  immediately  he  was  alone.  .\11 " 
time,  as  he  wont  about,  he  cried  mechanically.  His  in' 
and  hands  were  busy.  He  cried,  he  did  not  know  ^ 
It  was  his  blood  weeping.  He  was  just  as  much  all 
whether  he  was  with  Clara  or  with  the  men  in  the  WS 
Horse.  Just  himself  and  this  pressure  inside  him, » 
was  all  that  existed.  He  read  sometimes.  He  W 
leep  his  mind  occupied.  And  Clara  was  a  way  of  wS 
pying  his  mind. 

On  the  Saturday  Walter  Morel  went  to  Sheffield.  ! 
was  a  forlorn  figure,  looking  rather  as  if  nobody  o" 
him.    Paul  ran  upstairs. 

"  My  father  's  come,"  he  said,  kissing  his  mother. 

"  Has  he?  "  she  answered  wearicdly. 

The  old  collier  came  rather  frightened  into  the  W 
room. 

"  How  dun  I  find  thee,  lass?  "  he  said,  going  for*** 
and  kissing  her  in  a  Vaat-y ,  \.\h\A  la.'^wiTi. 

h"  Well,  I  'm  mBdW-n',"  ft\\e  Tev\«i. 
"I  see  tha  art,"  Ke  8a\A.    W^  ^-co^a.  VwSia^'W" 
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tr.    Then  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief.    Help- 
3s,  and  as  if  nobody  owned  him,  he  loofeod. 
'  **  Have  you  gone  on  all  rightP  "  asked  the  wife,  rather 
ftarilj,  as  if  it  were  an  effort  to  talk  to  him. 

"  Yis,"  he  answered.    "  'Er  *s  a  bit  behint-hand  now  and 
^ain,  as  yer  might  expect." 

■*'  Does  she  have  your  dinner  ready?  "  asked  Mrs.  Morel. 

*'  Well,  I  've  'ad  to  shout  at  'er  once  or  twice,"  he  said. 

*'  And  you  must  shout  at  her  if  she  '3  not  ready.     She 
PZ  leave  things  to  the  last  minute." 

She  gave  him  a  few  instructions.  He  sat  looking  at  her 
if  she  wore  almost  a  stranger  to  him,  before  whom  he 
us  awkward  and  humble,  and  also  as  if  he  had  lost  his 
^sonce  of  mind,  and  wanted  to  run.  This  feeling  that 
wanted  to  run  away,  that  he  was  on  thoma  to  be  gone 
^m  so  trying  a  situation,  and  yet  must  linger  because  it 
»ked  better,  made  his  presence  so  trying.  He  put  up  his 
ebrows  for  misery,  and  clenched  his  fists  on  his  knees, 
tl'ng  so  awkward  in  presence  of  a  big  trouble. 
iMrs.  Morel  did  not  change  much.  She  stayed  in  Shef- 
Id  for  two  months.  If  anything,  at  the  end  she  was 
ther  worse.  But  she  wanted  to  go  home.  Annie  had 
«^  children.  Mrs.  Morel  wanted  to  go  home.  So  they 
"t  a  motor-car  from  Nottingham  —  for  she  was  too  ill 
go  by  train  —  and  she  was  driven  through  the  sun- 
ine.  It  was  just  August;  everything  was  bright  and 
».rm.  Under  the  blue  sky  they  could  all  see  she  was 
?ing.  Yet  she  was  jollier  than  she  had  been  for  weeks, 
liey  all  laughed  and  talked. 

"  Annie,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  saw  a  lizard  dart  on  that 
Sck!" 
Her  eyes  were  so  quick;  she  was  still  so  full  of  life. 
Morel  knew  she  was  coming.  He  had  the  front-door 
Jpen.  Everybody  was  on  tiptoe.  Half  the  street  turned 
lot,  They  heard  the  sound  of  the  great  moV.ot-c'W .  '^&^'*.- 
iorel,  smiling,  drove  home  down  the  atxeet.  ,    , 

"And  just  look  at  them  all  come  ouV.  Vo  aa«.  "tfi^    ^ 
d.     '•  Bu  t  there,  I  suppose  I  sHouVd  \is.^e  ^ovv^  «m^ 
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How  do  you  do,  Mrs.    Matthews? 

Harrison? "  j 

The3'  none  of  them  could  hc^ar,  but  they  saw  her 
and  nod.  And  they  all  saw  death  on  her  face,  thej 
It  was  B.  great  event  in  the  street. 

Morel  wanted  to  carry  her  indoors,  but  he  was  to 
Arthur  took  her  as  if  she  were  a  child.  They  had  s 
a.  big,  deep  chair  by  the  hearth  wliere  her  rocking 
used  to  stand.  When  she  was  unwrapped  and  aeatet 
had  drunk  a  little  brandy,  she  looked  round  the  roo 

"  Don't  think  I  did  n't  like  your  house,  Annie,"  she 
"  but  it 's  nice  to  be  in  my  own  home  again," 

And  Morel  answered  huskily: 

"  It  is,  lass,  it  is." 

And  Minnie,  the  little  quaint  maid,  said : 

"  An'  we  glad  t'  'ave  yer." 

There  was  a  lovely  yellow  ravel  of  sunfloW 
garden.     She  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"  There  are  my  sunflowers !  "  she  said. 


CHAPTER    XIV 


r  the  way,"  said  Dr.  Ansell  one  evening  when  Mo^ 
in  Sheffield,  "  we  'vc  got  a  man  in  t 
I  here  who    comes   from    Nottingham  —  Dawes.      He 
■*8  n't  seem  to  have  many  belongings  in  this  world." 
"  Baxter  Dawes  !  "  Paul  exclaimed, 
*' That's  the  man  —  has  been  a  fine  fellow,  physically, 
khould  think.    Been  in  a  bit  of  a  mess  lately.    You  know 
to?" 

■'  He  used  to  work  at  the  place  where  I  am." 
*' Did  he?  Do  you  know  anything  about  him?  He's 
Bt  sulking,  or  he  'd  be  a  lot  better  than  he  is  by  now." 
™I  don't  know  anything  of  his  home  circumstances,  ex- 
pt  that  he  's  separated  from  his  wife  and  has  been  a  bit 
Km,  I  believe.  But  tell  him  about  me,  will  you?  Tell 
n  I  '11  come  and  see  him." 
The  next  time  Morel  saw  the  doctor  he  said: 
■*  And  what  about  Dawes?  " 

"  I  said  to  him,"  answered  the  other,  "  '  Do  you  know 
tnan  from  Nottingham  named  Morel?'  and  he  looked 

me  as  if  he  'd  jump  at  my  throat.     So  I  said,  '  I  see 
II  know  the  name ;    it 's  Paul  Morel.'     Then  I  told  hin^ 
3ut  your  saying  you  would  go  and  see  him.    '  What  dot 

want?'  he  said,  as  if  you  were  a  policeman." 

"  And  did  he  say  he  would  see  me?  "  asked  Paul.  

"  He  would  n't  aay  anything  —  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 

:,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"Why  not?" 

"  That 's  what  I  wont  to  know.    T^vexe  WVvt%  m^w^S**-- 

r  m,  day  oat.     Can't  get  a.  word  ol  "-aAox«v«Kvs&  «« 
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I      "  Do  ;^ou  think  I  might  goF  "  asked  Paul.  ^H 

I      "You  might."  ^* 

I  There  was  a  feeling  of  connection  between  the  rival 
I  more  than  ever  since  they  had  fought.  In  a  way  ! 
I  felt  guilty  towards  the  other,  and  more  or  less  respoE 
I  And  being  in  such  a  state  of  soul  himself,  he  felt  an  ai 
B  painful  nearness  to  Dawes,  who  was  suffering  and  dca 
I  lag,  too.  Besides,  they  had  met  in  a  naked  extremi 
V  hate,  and  it  was  a  bond.  At  any  rate,  the  elemental 
I  in  each  had  met. 
P       He   went   down    to   the   isolation   hospital,    wilb 

Ansell's  card.     The  sister,  a  healthy  young 

led  him  down  the  ward, 

"  A  visitor  to  see  you,  Jim  Crow,"  she  said. 
I        Dawes  turned  over  suddenly  with  a  startled  | 

k      "Eh?" 

I       "Caw!"  she  mocked.     "He  can  only  say  '  Cawl 
r  have    brought   you    a   gentleman   to   see   you,      No» 
'Thank  you,'  and  show  some  manners." 

Dawes  looked  swiftly  with  his  dark,  startled  eye 
yond  the  sister  at  Paul.  His  look  was  full  of  fear, 
trust,  hate,  and  misery.  Morel  met  the  swift,  dark 
and  hesitated.  The  two  men  were  afraid  of  the  r 
selves  they  had  been. 

"  Dr.  Ansell  told  me  you  were  here,"  said  I 
ing  out  his  hand. 

Dawes  mechanically  shook  hands, 
"  So  I  thought  I  'd  come  in,"  continued  Paul. ' 
There  was  no  answer.     Dawes  lay  staring  at  the  6 
site  wall. 

"  Say  '  Caw! '  "  mocked  the  nurse.     "  Say  *  Caw!' 
L  Crow." 

I       "  He  is  getting  on  all  right?  "  said  Paul  to  her. 
"       "  Oh  yes !     He  lies  and  imagines  he  's  going  to  i 
aaid  the  nurse,  "  and  it  iT\gKt.e.i\8  every  word  out  o. 
mouth." 

"And  you  must  V&>ii  som^^wA-s  ^»  v^'^Va?  > 
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That 's  it !  "  laughed  the  nuTse.     "  Only  two  old  mei 

a  boy  who  always  cries.    It  is  hard  lines !    Here  am  ] 

g  to  hear  Jim  Crow's  voice^  and  nothing  but  an  od(' 

ff ! '  will  he  give!  " 

So  rough  on  you ! "  said  Morel: 

Is  n't  it?  "  said  the  nurse. 

I  suppose  I  am  a  godsend,"  he  laughed. 

Oh,   dropped   straight   from   heaven!"  laughed   thft" 

e. 

reaently  she  left  the  two  men  alone.    Dawes  was  thin- 

and  handsome  again,  but  life  seemed  low  in  him.    As 

loctor  said,  he  was  lying  sulking,  and  would  not  move 

ard  towards  convalescence.      He  seemed  to  grudge 

y  beat  of  his  heart. 

Have  you  had  a  bad  time?  "  asked  Paul. 

jddenly  again  Dawes  looked  at  him. 

What  are  you  doin'  in  Sheffield,''  "  he  asked. 

My  mother  was  taken  ill  at  my  sister's  in  Thursti 

et.     What  are  you  doing  here?  " 

here  was  no  answer. 

How  long  have  you  been  in?  "  Morel  asked. 

I  could  n't  say  for  sure,"  Dawes  answered  grudgingly. 

e  lay  staring  across  at  the  wall  opposite,  as  if  trying 

elieve  Morel  was  not  there.     Paul  felt  his  heart  go 

I  and  angry. 

Dr.  Ansell  told  me  you  were  here,"  he  said  coldly. 

he  other  man  did  not  answer. 

Typhoid  's  pretty  bad,  I  know,"  Morel  persisted. 

addenly  Dawes  said : 

What  did  you  come  for,^  " 

Because  Dr.  Ansell  said  you  did  n't  know  anybody 

.     Do  you  ?  " 

I  know  nobody  nowhere,"  said  Dawes. 

Well,"  said  Paul,  "  it 's  because  you  don't  choose  tO| 

'here  was  anotlier  silence. 

Jfe  a'll  be  taking  my  mother  honie  as  boo^  ^^  "^ 
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What 's   a-matter  with  her?  "  asked   Dawes,  witi 
aick  man's  interest  in  illness. 

"  She  's  got  a  cancer." 

There  was  another  silence. 

"But  we  want  to  get  her  home,"  said  Paul.  "WeS- 
have  to  get  a  motor-car." 

Dawes  lay  thinking. 

'*  Why  don't  you  ask  Thomas  Jordan  to  lend  you  W 
said  Dawes. 

"  It 's  not  big  enough,"  Morel  answered. 

Dawes  blinked  his  dark  eyes  as  he  lay  Uiinking. 

"  Then  ask  Jack  Pilkin^on ;  he  'd  lend  it  you.  Y« 
know  him." 

"  I  think  I  fi'll  hire  one,"  said  Paul. 

"  You  're  a  fool  if  you  do,"  said  Dawes. 

The  sick  man  was  gaunt  and  handsome  again,    1 
was  sorry  for  him  because  his  eyes  looked  so  tired, 

"  Did  you  get  a  job  licreP  "  he  asked. 

"  I  was  only  here  a  day  or  two  before  I  was  taken  1**  ] 
Dawes  replied.  i 

"  You  want  to  get  in  a  convalescent  home,"  said  Psul 

The  other's  face  clouded  again. 

"  I  'm  goin'  in  no  convalescent  home,"  he  said. 

"  My  father  's  been  in  the  one  at  SeathorpCi  in'l 
liked  it.     Dr.  AnselJ  would  get  you  a  recommend." 

Dawes  lay  thinking.  It  was  evident  he  dared  not  f> 
the  world  again.  ii 

"  The  seaside  would  be  all  right  just  now,"  Morel  Ml 
"  Sun  on  those  sandliills,  and  the  waves  not  far  oul- 

The  other  did  not  answer. 

"  By  Gad !  "  Paul  concluded,  too  miserable  to  boli 
much;  "it's  all  right  when  you  know  you're  goinS 
walk  again,  and  swim !  " 

Dawes  glanced  at  him  quickly.     The  man's  dark  <J 
were  afraid  to  meet  any   other  eyes  in  the  world. 
the  real  misery  and  Vie^-pVes&tte&^'wv  "?»«&;».  tune  g»« 
a  /cfling  of  reliet. 

«  Is  she  far  gone?  "  W  a^Vei.  _ 
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"  She  's  going  like  wax,"  Paul  answered ;  "  but  cheerful 
-lively!"  ^ 

He  bit  his  lip.    After  a  minute  he  rose.  ^| 

"  Well,  I  '11  be  going,"  he  said.     "  I  '11  leave  you  thijH 
iJfcrown."  " 

"  I  don't  want  it,"  Dawes  muttered. 

Morel  did  not  answer,  but  left  the  coin  on  the  table. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  '11  try  and  run  in  when  I  'm  back 

Sheffield.  Happen  you  might  like  to  see  my  brother- 
-law?    He  works  in  Pyecrofts." 

"  I  don't  know  him,"  said  Dawes. 

"  He  's  all  right.  Should  I  tell  him  to  come?  He  might 
dug  you  some  papers  to  look  at," 

The  other  man  did  not  answer.  Paul  went.  The  strong 
sotion  that  Dawes  aroused  in  him,  repressed,  made  him 
iver. 

He  did  not  tell  his  mother,  but  next  day  he  spoke  to 
^ra  about  this  interview.  It  was  in  the  dinner-hour. 
rxe  two  did  not  often  go  out  together  now,  but  this  day 
asked  Iier  to  go  with  him  to  the  Castle  grounds.  There 
ey  sat  while  the  scarlet  geraniums  and  the  yellow  calceo- 
trias  blazed  in  the  sunlight.  She  was  now  always  rather 
"wtective,  and  rather  resentful  towards  him. 

"  Did  you  know  Baxter  was  in  Sheffield  Hospital  with 
^hoid?  "  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  with  startled  grey  eyes,  and  her  face 
int  pale. 

"  No,"  she  said,  frightened. 

"  He  's  getting  better.  I  went  to  see  him  yesterday -J 
le  doctor  told  me." 

Clara  seemed  stricken  by  the  news. 

"  la  he  very  bad.'  "  she  asked  guiltily. 

"  He  has  been.     He  's  mending  now." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing!     He  seems  to  be  sviVWm^." 

There  w/is  a  distance  between  tW  two  oi  ^Vtiw-  ^^^  «*^' 

er  mare  information.  .         ^ 

She  Kent  about  shut  up  and  sWent.     TW  T^e^^'^-i^^ 
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took  a  walk  togetlier,  she  disengaged  herself  fromliii 
and  walked  at  a  distance  from  him.  He  was  wanting 
comfort  budly. 

"  Won't  jou  be  nice  with  me?  "  he  asked. 

She  (lid  not  answer. 

"  What 's  the  matter?  "  he  said,  putting  his  am 
her  shoulder. 

"  Don't !  "  she  said,  disengaging  herself. 

He  left  her  alone,  and  returned  to  his  own  broodiog. 

"  Is  it  Baxter  that  upsets  you?  "  he  a^ked  at  lengtli. 

"  I  have  been  vUe  to  him !  "  she  said. 

"  I  've  said  many  a  time  you  have  n't  treated  him  wi 
he  replied. 

And  tliere  was  a  hostiKty  between  them.    Ea^pi 
his  own  train  of  thought, 

"  I  've  treated  him  —  no,  I  've  treated  hiD^fj  bu^v."  w 
said,     "  And  now  you  treat  me  badly.    It  sen^"  cs  me  ripi'- 

"  How  do  I  treat  you  badly?  "  he  said, 

"  It  serves  me  right,"  she  repeated.    "  I 
him  worth  having,  and  now  you  don't  consid^ 
it  serves  me  right.     He  loved  me  a  thousand  tii 
than  you  ever  did." 

"  He  did  n't !  "  protested  Paul. 

"  He  did !    At  any  rate,  he  did  respect  me,  and 
]  [what  you  don't  do." 
1 1     "It  looted  as  if  he  respected  you !  "  he  said. 

"He  did!  And  I  made  him  horrid  —  I  know  I  dil 
You  've  taught  me  that.  And  he  loved  me  a  thousan 
times  better  than  ever  you  do." 

"  All  right,"  said  Paul. 

He  only  wanted  to  be  left  alone  now.  He  had  his  0" 
trouble,  which  was  almost  too  much  to  bear.  Clara  onl, 
tormented  him  and  made  bim  tired.  He  was  not  sorr 
when  he  left  her. 

She  went  on  the  first  opportunity  to  Sheffield  to  see  he 

husband.     The  meeting  was  tvq^  &  awctc^*.   "ft\A.  tVW 

him   roses   and   fruit  and  mow^-    -iVe  ^wARft.  y,, 

Restitution.     It  was  not  tWV  sVe\oN>;4\v^ 
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Em  lying  there  her  heart  did  not  warm  witl 
she  wanted  to  humble  herself  to  him,  to  kneel  before 
She  wanted  now  to  be  self -sacrificial.     After  all,  she 
'ailed  to  make  Morel  really  love  her.     She  was  morally 
itened.     She  wanted  to  do  penance.     So  she  kneeled  to 
es,  and  it  gave  him  a  subtle  pleasure.     But  the 
e  between  them  was  still  very  great  —  too  great.     It 
itened  the  man.     It  almost  pleased  the  woman.     She_ 
\  to  feel  she  was  serving  him  across  an  insuperable 
EiDce.     She  was  proud  now. 

[orel  went  to  see  Dawes  once  or  twice.     There 
1  of  friendship  between  the  two  men,  who  were  all  thi 
le  deadly  rivals.    But  they  never  mentioned  the  womaj 

■was  between  them. 

trs.  Morel  got  gradually  worse.     At  first  they  used  t 

■y   her   downstairs,  sometimes    even    into    the  garden. 

eat   propped   in   her  chair,    smiling,  and   so   pretty. 

gold  wedding-ring  shone  on  her  white  hand;  her 
■  was  carefully  brushed.  And  she  watched  the  tangled 
lowers  dying,  tlie  chrysanthemums  coming  out,  and 
dahlias. 

liul  and  she  were  afraid  of  each  other.     He  knew,  and 
|aiew,  that  she  was  dying.     But  they  kept  up  a  pre- 
fe  of  cheerfulness.     Every  morning,  when  he  got  up, 
pent  into  her  room  in  his  pyjamas. 
pid  you  sleep,  my  dear?"  he  asked. 
Yes,"  she  answered. 
Kot  very  well?  " 
Well,  yes ! " 

hen  he  knew  she  had  lain  awake.  He  saw  her  hani 
■r  the  bedclothes,  pressing  the  place  on  her  side  wheW 
pain  was. 

Has  it  been  bad?  "  he  asked. 
No.     It  hurt  a  bit,  but  nothing  to  mention." 
id  she  sniffed  in  her  old  scornful  w».^,     K*  ^•i\»^ 
oolied  like  a  girl      And   all    the  wViVe  Vet  \»Vie  '^'S^ 
ted  film.     But  there  were  the  darV.  ^am-c^^*^*^* 

tliat  wade  hitn  ache  again.  ^M 
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"  It  's  a  sunny  day,"  be  said. 

"  It  's  a.  beautiful  day." 

"Do  you  think  you'll  be  carried  down? 

"  I  shall  see." 

Then  he  went  away  to  get  her  breakfast.     Allffaj' 
he  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  licr.     It  was  a  long  I 
1  that  made  him  feverish.     Then,  when  he  got  honwil' 
early   evening,  he  glanced  through   the    kitchen 
She  was  not  there;    she  had  not  got  up. 

He  ran  straight  upstairs  and  kissed  her.  Hf  *" 
most  afraid  to  ask: 

"  Did  n't  you  get  up,  Pigeon?  " 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  It  was  that  morphia ;  it  mii 
tired," 

"  I  think  he  gives  you  too  much,"  he  said. 

"  I  think  he  does,"  she  answered. 

He  sat  down  by  the  bed,  miserably.  She  had  S  w 
curling  and  lying  on  her  side,  like  a  child.  The  gnjl 
brown  hair  was  loose  over  her  ear.  ' 

"Doesn't  it  tickle  you?"  he  said,  gently  pnttil 
back. 

"  It  does,"  she  replied. 

His  face  was  near  hers.  Her  blue  eyes  smiled  »tfl 
into  his,  like  a  girl's  —  warm,  laughing  with  teniier 
It  made  him  pant  with  terror,  agony,  and  love. 

"  You  want  your  hair  doing  in  a  plait,"  he  said  ' 
still." 

And  going  behind  hor,  he  carefully  loosened  her 
brushed  it  out.  It  was  lifce  fine  long  silk  of  brown  &oi, 
Her  head  was  snuggled  between  her  shoulders.  J 
lightly  brushed  and  plnitcd  her  hair,  he  bit  his  lip 
felt  dazed.      It   all   seemed   unreal,  he    could   not  m 

At  night  he  often  worked  in  her  room,  looking  ap 

time  to  time.     And  so  often  he  found  her  blue  tycs 

on  him.     And  when  \;\ap\t  e-scs^  laeH-,  aVe  ewSwi.  %»■« 

away   again,  nicc\vamcaW'g ,  i^toiacTO.?,  ^ptA  do^ 

knowing  what  he  was  Aovn&-  ^^ 
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:»inetimes  he  came  in,  very  pale  and  still,  with  watchful, 
^n  eyes,  like  a  man  who  is  drunk  almost  to  dcat^ 
^  were  both  afraid  of  tlie  veils  that  were  ripping ' 
tn  them. 

hen  she  pretended  to  he  tetter,  chattered  to  hii 
^,  made  a  great  fuss  over  some  scraps  of  news.  For 
had  both  come  to  the  condition  when  they  hnd  to 
t-  much  of  the  trifles,  lest  they  should  give  in  to  the 
liing,  and  their  human  independence  would  go  smas" 
^  were  afraid,  so  they  made  light  of  things  and  wei 


lUl, 

ith^ 


i 


•metimes  as  she  lay  he  tnew  she  was  thinking  of  tha 
-  Her  mouth  gradually  shut  hard  in  a  line.  She  n 
lug  herself  rigid,  so  that  she  might  die  without  t 
ring  the  great  cry  that  was  tearing  from  her. 
;r  forgot  that  hard,  utterly  lonely  and  stubborn  elench- 
of  her  mouth,  which  persisted  for  weeks.  Sometimes, 
n  it  was  lighter,  she  talked  about  her  husband.  Now 
hated  bim.  She  did  not  forgive  him.  She  could  not 
r  bim  to  be  in  the  room.  And  a  few  things,  the  things 
;  had  been  most  bitter  to  her,  came  up  again  so 
ngly  that  they  broke  from  her,  and  she  told  her  son. 
[e  felt  as  if  his  life  were  being  destroyed,  piece  by 
e,  within  him.  Often  the  tears  came  suddenly.  He  ran 
he  station,  the  tear-drops  falling  on  the  pavement, 
in  he  could  not  go  on  with  his  work.  The  pen  stopped 
ing.  He  sat  staring,  quite  unconscious.  And  when 
same  round  again  he  felt  sick,  and  trembled  in  his 
B.  He  never  questioned  what  it  was.  His  mind  did 
try  to  analyze  or  understand.     He  merely  submitted, 

kept  his  eyes  shut;    let  the  thing  go  over  him. 
[is  mother  did  tlie  same.     She  thought  of  the  pain,  of 
morphia,  of  the  next  day;    hardly  ever  of  the  death. 
t  was  coming,  she  knew.     She  had  to  submit  to  it. 

she  would  never  entreat  it  or  make  itKcviia  -*"l^Jiv\^.- 
d,  with  her  face  shut  hard  and  \>\md,  sW  -w^*  -^^a.'^';^ 
jab   the   door.      The    days    passed,   tVe   ^t^^ts.,  "** 
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Sometimes,  m  the  sunny  iifternoons,  she 
liappy. 

"I  try  to  think  of  the  nice  times  —  when  f 
Mablethorpe,  and  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  and  Shanklin.' 
said.  "  After  all,  not  everybody  has  seen  those  beffl 
places.  And  was  n't  it  beautiful !  I  try  to  think  of  B 
not  of  t)ie  other  things." 

Then,  again,  for  a  whole  evening  she  spoke  not  bW 
neither  did  he.  They  were  together,  rigid,  stuW 
silent.  He  went  into  his  room  at  last  to  go  to  1*41 
leaned  against  the  doorway  as  if  paralyzed,  aniik 
go  any  farther.  His  consciousness  went.  A  furioimtl 
he  knew  not  what,  seemed  to  ravage  inside  him.  Bti 
leaning  there,  suhniitting,  never  questioning.  I 

In  the  momiug  tiiey  were  both  normal  agaio,  iM 
her  face  was  grey  with  the  morphia,  and  her  bodj' 
like  ash.  But  they  were  bright  again,  nevertheless,  ffl 
especially  if  Annie  or  Arthur  were  at  home,  he  negi* 
her.  He  did  not  see  much  of  Clara.  Usually  hewul 
men.  He  was  quick  and  active  and  lively;  but  wIW 
friends  saw  him  go  white  to  the  gills,  his  eyes  d»ll( 
glittering,  they  had  a  certain  mistrust  of  him.  S 
times  he  went  with  Clara,  but  she  was  almost  cold  to 

"  Take  me !  "  he  said  simply. 

Occasionally  she  would.  But  she  was  afraid.  Wil 
had  her  then,  there  was  sometlung  in  it  that  iiu<i< 
shrink  away  from  him  — something  unnatural.  She 
to  dread  him.  He  was  so  quiet,  yet  so  strange.  SI* 
afraid  of  the  man  who  was  not  there  with  her,  wluW 
could  feel  behind  this  make-belief  lover ;  somebody  (is 
that  filiod  her  with  horror.  She  began  to  h«VC  ■ 
of  horror  of  him.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  were  a  CW 
He  wanted  her  —  he  had  her  —  and  it  made  hef  fi 
if  death  itself  had  her  in  its  grip.  She  lay  Ul  bd 
There  was  no  man  there  loving  her.  She  almoit  I 
him.  Then  came  WVtVe  VowX.'s.  al  \CTiie.TYitt»,*.  Bo 
dared  not  pity  l^^im-  ,  ,   „ 

,        Dawes  had  come  \^  CoW>.\  ft-X-J  '.^«^*a| 
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,  There  Paul  visited  him  Bometimea,  Clara  very  ocoa- 
tJly.  Between  tlic  two  men  the  friendship  had  de- 
Hcd  peculiarly.  Dawes,  who  mended  very  slowly  and 
fed  very  feeble,  seemed  to  le-ave  hinisclf  in  the  hands 
[orel. 

!  "the  beginning  of  November  Clara  reminded  Paul  thsM 
JB  her  birthday. 
I   'd  nearly  forgotten,"  he  said. 
L    thought  quite,"  she  replied. 
^o.     Shall  we  go  to  the  seaside  for  the  week-end?  "  1 

^y  went.    It  was  cold  and  rather  dismal.     She  waitec 

ijn  to  be  warm  and  tender  with  her,  instead  of  which 
^mied  hardly  aware  of  her.  He  sat  in  the  railway- 
mge,  looking  out,  and  was  startled  when  she  spoke  to 
He  was  not  definitely  thinking.  Things  seemed  art 
ej  did  not  exist.  She  went  across  to  him. 
PVhat  is  it,  dear.-*  "  she  asked. 

N'othing !  "  he  said.     "  Don't  those  windmill  sails  lo( 
»tonous? " 

fc  sat  holding  her  hand.     He  could  not  talk  nor  thina 
as  a  comfort,  however,  to  sit  holding  her  hand.     Shi 
idisstttisfied  and  miserable.    He  was  not  with  her; 
l%o  thing. 

Ed  in  the  evening  they  sat  among  the  sandhills,  IookiI^ 
e  black,  heavy  sea. 
She  will  never  give  in,"  he  said  quietly. 
Iftra's  heart  sank, 
^o,"  she  replied. 

There  are  different  ways  of  dying.     My  father's  pet 
are  frightened,  and  have  to  be  hauled  out  of  life  intg 
3i   like   cattle   into   a   slaughter-house,   pulled  by  1'  _ 
;    but  my  mother's  people  are  pushed  from  behincfi 
by  inch.    They  are  stubborn  people,  and  won't  die.^ 
Yes,"  said  Clara. 
,And  she  won't  die.     She  can't.     Mx.  S»."ci^\wk.,  "^Iwf- 
on,  was  in  the  other  day.     *  Tlunk* '  \ve  asl^i-  Vq  V-^'. 

B' have  jour  mother  and  ftxlhex,  awi  ^Jon^  ^"^'^^^ 
Bon,  in  the  Other  Land.'      And  8\\e  sWv^--  *  ^^ 


-In    T 
rnib    " 


Pdone  without  them  for  a  long  time,  and  can  dowi 
them  now.  It  is  the  living  I  want,  not  the  desd.' 
wants  to  live  even  now." 

"Oh,  how  horrible!"    eaid   Clara,   too  frightani    'D 
speak.  f 

"  And  she  looks  at  me,  and  she  wants  to  stayiritlll 
he  went  on  monotonouslj.      "  She  's   got  auch  a  »iS    1 
seems  as  if  she  would  never  go  —  never!  '" 

"Don't  think  of  it!"  cried  Clara. 

"  And  she  was  religious  - —  she  is  religious  now 1*  T 
is  no  good.  She  simply  won't  give  in.  And  do  joub 
I  said  to  her  on  Thursday,  '  Mother,  jf  I  had  to  (fee 
die.  I  'd  will  to  die.'  And  she  said  to  me,  sharp; 
you  think  I  haven't?  Do  you  think  you  candle 
you  like? '  " 

His  voice  ceased.  He  did  not  cry,  only  went  omp* 
ing  monotonously.  Clara  wanted  to  run.  She  1™ 
round.  There  was  the  black,  re-echoing  shore,  the* 
sky  down  on  her.  She  got  up  terrified.  She  ynxi^ 
be  where  there  was  light,  where  there  were  other  pa? 
She  wanted  to  be  away  from  him.  He  sat  with  hii  l 
dropped,  not  moving  a  muscle. 

"  And  I  don't  want  her  to  eat,"  he  said,  "  and 
knows  it.  When  I  ask  her,  '  Shall  you  have  anythiol 
she  's  almost  afraid  to  say  '  Yes.'  '  I  'U  have  a  cup 
Benger's,'  she  says.  *  It  '11  only  keep  your  strengtli " 
I  said  to  her.  'Yes'  —  and  she  almost  cried  — 
there  's  such  a  gnawing  when  I  eat  nothing,  I  can't  I 
it.'  So  I  went  and  made  her  the  food.  It 's  the  tOt 
that  gnaws  like  that  at  her.     I  wish  she  'd  die!" 

"  Come !  "  said  Clara  roughly.    "  I  'm  going." 

He  followed  her  down  the  darkness  of  the  sand*. 
did  not  come  to  her.     He  seemed  scarcely  aware  of' 
existence.    And  she  was  afraid  of  him,  and  disliked  lu* 

In  the  same  acute  daze  they  went  back  to  Nottinj* 

He  was  always  busy,  aXwft.-^?.  iQw\?,'itiTO«\Wm%,«Irtyl| 

ing  from  one  to  \\ie  o'Onct^o^'^^ 

f     On  the  Monday  Vvc 
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3)alc,  the  man  rose  to  greet  the  other,  clinging  to  his 

c—  as  he  held  cut  his  hand. 

^Sou  should  n't  get  up,"  said  Paul. 

i^wes  sat  down  heavily,  eyeing  Morel  with  a  sort  of 

Kcion, 

Oon't  you  waste  your  time  on  me,"  he  said,  "  if  you  've 

fcietter  to  do," 

t  wanted  to  come,"  said  Paul.    "  Here !  I  brought  you_ 

i    sweets."  M 

i^e  invalid  put  them  aside.  H 

It 's  not  been  much  of  a  week-end,"  said  Morel.  ^ 

How  's  your  mother?  "  asked  the  other. 

Hardly  any  different." 

1  thought  she  was  perhaps  worse,  being  as  you  did  n't 
le  on  Sunday," 

'  1  was  at  Skegness,"  said  Paul.    "  I  wanted  a  change." 
■"he  other  looked  at  him  with  dark  eyes.     He  seemed 
be  waiting,  not  quite  daring  to  ask,  trusting  to  be  told.j 
*I  went  with  Clara,"  said  Paul. 
"I  knew  as  much,"  said  Dawes  quietly. 
'It  was  an  old  promise,"  said  Paul. 
•  You  have  it  your  own  way,"  said  Dawes. 
This  was  the  first  time  Clara  had  been  definitely  mi 
aed  between  them. 

'  Nay,"  said  Morel  slowly ;   "  she  's  tired  of  me. 
Igain  Dawes  looked  at  him. 

'  Since  August  she  's  been  getting  tired  of  me,"  Morel 
eated. 

rhe  two  men  were  very  quiet  together.  Paul  suggested 
ame  of  draughts.  They  played  in  silence. 
'  I  s'U  go  abroad  when  my  mother  's  dead,"  said  Paul, 
'  Abroad !  "  repeated  Dawes. 
'  Yes ;  I  don't  care  what  I  do." 
fhey  continued  the  game.  Dawes  was  winning. 
'  I  s'll  have  to  begin  a  new  start  oi  SQm.&  ^qxX"  *«cA. 
ll ;  "  and  joa  as  weJi,  I  suppose," 
le  iook  one  of  Dawes'  pieces. 
f  dunno  where"  said  the  other. 
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"  Things  have  to  happen,"  Morel  said.  "  It 's 
doing  anything —  at  least  —no,  I  don't  know, 
some  toffi'e," 

The  two  men  ate  sweets,  and  began  another  g 
draughts. 

"  What  made  that  scar  on  your  mouth  P  "  asked  Dl' 

Paul  put  his  hand  hastily  to  his  lips,  and  lookedi 
the  garden. 

"  I  had  a  bicycle  accident,"  he  said. 

Dawes'  hand  trembled  as  he  moved  the  piece. 

"  You  should  n't  ha'  laughed  at  me,*'  he  said  verj 

"  When?  " 

"  That  night  on  Woodborough  Road,  when  you  «!■ 
passed  me  —  you  with  your  hand  on  her  shoulder," 

"  I  never  laughed  at  you,"  said  Paul. 

Dawes  kept  his  fingers  on  the  draught-piece. 

"  I  never  knew  you  were  there  till  the  very  second 
you  passed,"  said  Morel. 

"  It  was  that  as  did  me,"  he  said,  very  low. 

Paul  took  another  sweet, 

"I  never  laughed,"  he  said,  "except  as  II 
laughing," 

They  finished  the  game. 

That  night  Morel  walked  home  from  Nottingha 
order  to  have  something  to  do.  The  furnaces  flarw 
red  blotch  over  Bulwell;  the  black  clouds  were  like 
ooOing,  As  he  went  along  the  ten  miles  of  highrot 
felt  as  if  he  were  walking  out  of  life,  between  the 
levels  of  the  sky  and  the  earth.  But  at  the  end  wu 
the  sick-room.  If  he  walked  and  walked  for  ever, 
was  only  that  place  to  come  to. 

He  was  not  tired  when  he  got  near  home,  or  he  di 
know  it.  Across  the  field  he  could  see  the  red  fir 
leaping  in  her  bedroom  window, 

"  When  she 's  dead,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  fir 
j^  out." 

L     He  took  off  hia  \)oo\La  t^uwtii-S  s^ivi  Mt^V  wg^V^ 
hofbor's  floor  wr.s  w\d^  ove'c^><^o*^.^%<=  *sV%  *!«|j| 
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red  firelight  dashed  its  glow  on  the  landing.    Soft  as  ■ 
low,  he  peeped  in  her  doorway. 
Paul !  "  she  miirmurcd. 

[is  heart  seemed  to  break  again.     He  went  in  and  h 
he  bed. 

jHow  late  you  arc ! "  she  munnured. 
Not  very,"  he  said. 

Why,  what  time  is  itP  "    The  murmur  came  plaintid 
helpless. 

It  's  only  just  gone  eleven." 
'hat  was  not  true;  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock. 
Oh !  "  she  said ;    "  I  thought  it  was  later." 
jid  he  knew  the  unutterable  misery  of  her  ni^ts  t 
Id  not  go. 

Can't  you  sleep,  my  pigeon?"  he  said. 
No,  I  can't,"  she  wailed. 

Never    mind,    little ! "    he    said    crooning.      '*  Nei 
d,   my   love.      I  'II   stop  with   you  half  an   hour,  i 
!on;    tlien  perhaps  it  will  be  Letter." 
jid  he  sat  by  the  bedside,  slowly,  rhythmically  stroktnJ 
brows   with  his   finger-tips,    stroking  her  eyes   shutj 
iiing  her,  holding  her  fingers  in  his  free  hand.     They 
\d  hear  the  sleepers'  breathing  in  the  other  rooms. 
Now  go  to  bed,"  she  murmured,  lying  quite  still  under 
Sngers  and  his  love. 
Will  you  sleep?  "  he  asked. 
Yes,  I  think  so." 

You  feel  better,  my  little,  don't  you?" 
Yes,"  she  said,  like  a  fretful,  half-soothed  child. 
till  the  days  and  the  weeks  went  by.  He  hardly  e 
[  to  see  Clara  now.  But  he  wandered  restlessly  froifl 
person  to  another  for  some  help,  and  there  was  none 
where.  Miriam  had  written  to  him  tenderly.  He  went 
;ee  her.  Her  heart  was  very  sore  when  she  saw  him, 
•jt,  gaunt,  with  his  eyes  dark  and  bewildeTed.  "lAet  "^*^ 
B  up,  hurting  her  till  she  could  not  \jeax  \\.. 

s  she?  "  s/ie  asked. 

me—  the  same  !  "  he  said.     "  '^''^^  io*A««:^ 
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she  can't  last,  but  I  know  she  will.      She  '11  be  be« 
Christmas." 

Miriam  shuddered.  She  drew  him  to  her ;  she  pitfl 
tiim  to  her  bosom ;  she  kissed  him  and  kissed  bini 
submitted,  but  it  was  torture.  She  could  not  kia  I 
agony.  That  remained  alone  and  apart.  She  kissrfl 
face,  and  roused  his  blood,  while  his  soul  was  apart  wril 
ing  with  the  agony  of  death.  And  she  kissed  him « 
fingered  his  body,  till  at  last,  feeling  he  would  go  nl 
he  got  away  from  her.  It  was  not  that  he  wanted  ji 
then  —  not  that.  And  she  thought  she  had  soothed  U 
and  done  him  good. 

December  came,  and  some  snow.  He  stayed  at  h* 
all  the  while  now.  They  could  not  aiford  a  nurse. 
came  to  look  after  her  mother;  the  parish  nurse, 
they  loved,  came  in  morning  and  evening,  Paul  shai 
the  nursing  with  Annie.  Often,  in  the  > 
friends  were  in  the  kitchen  with  them,  they  all  Ifto^ 
together  and  shook  with  laughter.  It  was  reaction.  Pw 
was  so  comical,  Annie  was  so  quaint.  The  whole  pM 
laughed  till  they  cried,  trying  to  subdue  the  sound, 
Mrs.  Morel,  lying  alone  in  the  darkness,  heard  them,* 
among  her  bitterness  was  a  feeling  of  relief. 

Then  Paul  would  go  upstairs  gingerly,  guiltily,  tosK 
she  had  heard. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  some  milk?  "  he  asked. 

"  A  little,"  she  replied  plaintively. 

And  he  would  put  some  water  with  it,  so  that  it  shw* 
not  nourish  her.  Yet  he  loved  her  more  than  his  o" 
life. 

She  had  morphia  every  night,  and  her  heart  got  fitfc 
Annie  slept  beside  her.  Paul  would  go  in  in  the  MB 
morning,  when  his  sister  got  up.  His  mother  was  wa* 
and  almost  ashen  in  the  morning  with  the  niorpW 
Darker  and  darker  grew  her  eyes,  all  pupil,  with  the  K 
ture.  In  the  mommgs  W\e  vjti\Vw;?.p.  ^.tii  \itW 
ucli  to  bear.  Yet  s\\e  couVAno'L- 
complain  mucl^. 


Hlld  say  to  r 
*DidI?''sl 

^Yes;  it's 
"tee  stood  loi 
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■ "  You  slept  a  bit  later  this  morning,  little  one,"  he 
Hlld  say  to  her.  ^H 

e  answered,  with  fretful  weariness.  ^^M 

s  nearly  eight  o'clock."  J^H 

1  looking  out  of  the  window.     The  whole  cou:^^ 
f  was  bleak  and  pallid  under  the  snow.    Then  he  felt  her 
There  was  a  strong  stroke  and  a  weak  one,  like  a 
md  and  its  echo.     That  was  supposed  to  betoken  the 
f  She  let  him  feel  her  wrist,  knowing  what  he  wanted. 
metimcs  they  looked  in  each  other's  eyes.    Then  they 
pt  seemed  to  make  an  agreement.     It  was  almost  as 
ne  were  agreeing  to  die  also-     But  she  did  not  consent 
I  die;    she  would  not.     Her  body  was  wasted  to  a  frag- 
iait  of  ash.     Her  eyes  were  dark  and  full  of  torture. 
k**  Can't  you  give  her  something  to  put  an  end  to  it?  "  he 
Iced  the  doctor  at  last. 
uBut  the  doctor  shook  his  head. 

'f  She  can't  last  many  days  now,  Mr,  Morel,"  he  said. 
3*aul  went  indoors, 

•'  I  can't  bear  it  much  longer ;    we  shall  all  go  mad," 
=<1   Annie. 

^he  two  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

"'  Go  and  sit  with  her  while  we  have  breakfast,  Minnie," 
.«i  Annie.  But  the  girl  was  frightened. 
Paul  went  through  the  country,  through  the  woods,  over 
ft  snow.  He  saw  the  marks  of  rabbits  and  birds  in  the 
ite  snow.  He  wandered  miles  and  miles.  A  smoky  red 
aset  came  on  slowly,  painfully,  lingering.  He  thought 
t  would  die  that  day.  There  was  a  donkey  that  came 
to  him  over  the  snow  by  the  wood's  edge,  and  put  its 
i-d  against  him,  and  walked  with  him  alongside.  He  put 
arms  round  the  donkcy'.s  neck,  and  stroked  his  cheeks 
i^inst  his  ears. 

tjis  mother,  silent,  was  still  alive,  with  her  hard  mouth 
J)ped  grimly,  her  eyes  of  dark  torture  qtA'^  \vj\-r%. 
tt  was  nearin^  Christmas ;  there  was  mote  stvo-w  .     Svc^"-'=;_ 
i  he  fdi  as  if  they  could  go  on  no  moTe.    %^:^\^^■^^^  ^ 
s  were  alive.     Morel,  silent  and  ir\gVtcTV£&,  oVvv'tfJ^ 
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himself.     Sometimes  he  would  go  into  the  Biclt-rMBi 
look  at  her.     Tiien  he  bucki'd  out,  bewildered. 

She  kept  her  hold  on  life  still.    The  n 
m  iitrike,  and  returned  a  fortnight  or  ao  before  Chrir 
Uinnie  went  upstairs  witli  the  feeding-cup.     It  wull 
days  after  the  men  had  been  in. 

"  Have  the  men  been  saying  their  bands  i 
Uiiinie.^"  she  asked,  in  the  faint,  querulous  i 
VouM  not  give  in.     Minnie  stood  surprised. 

''  Not  as  I  know  of,  Mrs.  Morel,"  she  answerai. 

■'  But  I  '11  bet  they  are  sore,"  said  the  dying  womaiiii 
she  moved  her  head  with  a  sigh  of  weariness.  "  But,  at* 
qrate,  there  '11  be  something  to  buy  in  with  this  week." 

Not  a  thing  did  she  let  slip. 

"  Your  father's  pit  things  will  want  well  airing,  AiW 
she  said,  when  the  men  w«re  going  back  to  work. 

"  Don't  you  bother  about  that,  iny  dear,"  said  An 

One  night  Annie  and  Paul  were  alone.  Nurse  vu  i 
«tairs. 

■'She'll  live  over  Christmas,"  said  Annie.  The j  « 
both  full  of  horror, 

"  She   won't,"   he   replied   grimly,      "  I   s'U  J 
CQorphia." 

"  Which?  "  said  Annie. 

"  All  that  came  from  Sheffield,"  said  Paul. 

"  Ay  —  do !  "  said  Annie. 

The  next  day  he  was  painting  in  the  bedrc 
seemed  to  be  asleep.     He  stepped  softly  backl 
JEor wards   at    his    painting.      Suddenly   her 
wailed : 

"  Don't  walk  about,  Paul." 

He  looked  round,  ller  eyes,  like  dark  bubt 
face,  were  looliing  at  him 

"  No,  my  dear,"  lie  said  gently.  Another  f 
to  snap  in  his  hcu 

That  evening  he  got  «0i\.  ftit  ■Eft<if9\ia.  -^iiU  % 
ad  took  them  dovraatB.Wa.  C«i^vii.^^«t.«|r  '^ 
Birder. 
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^Vhat  are  you  doing?  "  said  Annie. 

fl  s'll  put  *era  in  her  night  milk." 

ben  they  both  laughed  together  like  two  conspiring 

Liren.     On  top  of  all  their  horror  flickered  this  littli 

-^■ 

Urse  did  not  come  that  night  to  settle  Mra.  More 

i..     Paul  went  up  with  the  hot  milk  in  a  feeding-cuHJ 

a.s  nine  o'clock. 

»e  was  reared  up  in  bed,  and  he  pnt  the  feeding-cup 

een  her  lips  that  he  would  have  died  to  save  from  anj 
..     She  took  a  sip,  then  put  the  spout  of  the  cup  away 

looked  at  him  with  her  dark,  wondering  eyes.  He 
;ed  at  her. 

Oh,   it   h  bitter,  Paul ! "  she   said,  making  a  little 

It 's  a  new  sleeping  draught  the  doctor  gave  me  foi 
»"  he  said,  "  He  thought  it  would  n't  leave  you  in  sud 
i-«t£  in  the  morning." 

And  I  hope  it  won't,"  she  said,  Hkc  a  child. 
Ut  drank  some  more  of  the  milk. 

But  it  is  horrid !  "  slie  said. 

te  saw  her  frail  fingers  over  the  cup,  her  lips  making  a 
E  move. 

I  know  —  I  tasted  it,"  he  said.  "  But  I  'U  give  jou 
5  clean  milk  afterwards."  ~ 

3  think  so,"  she  said,  and  she  went  on  with  ■ 
ight.  She  was  obedient  to  him  like  a  child.  He  WM 
d  if  she  knew.  He  saw  her  poor  wasted  throat  moV-* 
as  she  drank  with  difficulty.  Then  he  ran  downstairs 
more  milk.  There  were  no  grains  in  the  bottom  of 
sup. 

Has  she  had  it.*""  whispered  Annie. 
Ves  —  and  she  said  it  was  bitter." 

Oh!"  laughed  Annie,  putting  her  under  lip  between^ 
;«eth. 
And  I  told  her  it  was  a  new  draueV^.    'WVtxe''^ 

kL 

WK^th  went  upstairm^ 
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HP      "  I  wonder  why  nurse  did  n't  come  to  settle 
complained  the  mother,  like  a  child,  wistfuUj. 

'*  She  said  she  was  going  to  a  concert,  my  loi 
Annie. 

"  Did  she? 

They  were  silent  a  minute.    Mrs,  Morel  gulped  tht 
clean  milk. 

"  Annie,  that  draught  was  horrid ! "  she  said  plainl 

"  Was  it,  my  love?    Well,  never  mind." 

The  mother  sighed  again  with  weariness.    Her 
very  irregular. 

"  Let   m   settle   you   down,"   said    Annie, 
nurse  will  be  so  late," 

"  Ay,"  said  the  mother  —  "  try." 

They  turned  the  clothes  back,     Paul  saw 
like  a  girl  curled  up  in  her  flannel  nightdress. 
they  made  one  half  the  bed,  moved  her,  madi 
straightened    her    nightgown    over    her    small 
covered   her   up, 

"  There,"   said   Paul,    stroking   her   softly, 
—  now   you  'II   sleep." 

"  Yes,"  she  said.     "  I  did  n't  think  you  could  i 
bed  so  nicely,"  she  added,  almost  gaily.     Then  she 
up,  with  her  cheek   on  her  hand,  her  head  snugg 
tween  her  shoulder.     Paul  put  the  long  thin  plait  of  gl 
hair  over  her  shoulder  and  kissed  her, 

"  You  'II  sleep,  my  love,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  trustfully.     "  Good-night" 

They  put  out  the  light,  and  it  was  still. 

Morel  was  in  bed.  Nurse  did  not  come,  Anni* 
Paul  came  to  look  at  her  about  eleven,  She  aecntrf 
be  sleeping  as  usual  after  her  draught.  Her  montil 
come  a  bit  open. 

"  Shall  we  sit  upP  "  said  Paul. 

"  I  s'll  lie  with  her  as  I  always  do,"  said  Annie.  "' 
might   wake  up," 

k"  All  right.     And  caM  '£d»  'A  -gcra.  w«  a.-K^ 
"  Yes.'"  '       ^^ 


I 
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IXhey  lingered  before  the  bedroom  fire,  feeling  the  night 
7   and  bJjick  and  snowy  outside,  their  two  selves  alone 

"the  world.  At  last  he  went  into  the  nest  room  and 
at  to  bed. 

Ke  slept  almost  immediately,  but  kept  waking  every 
w  and  again.  Then  he  went  sound  asleep.  He  started 
ake  at  Annie's  whispered,  "  Paul,  Paul!"  He  saw  bis 
ber  in  her  white  nightdress,  with  her  long  plait  (d 
-"K  down  her  back,  standing  in  the  darkness. 
"Yes?"  he  whispered,  sitting  up. 

'*  Come  and  look  at  her,"  

Ke  slipped  out  of  bed.  A  bud  of  gas  was  burning  in  the 
k-cbamber.  His  mother  lay  -with  her  cheek  on  her  hand, 
rled  up  as  she  had  gone  to  sleep.  But  her  mouth  had 
Ben  open,  and  she  breathed  with  great,  hoarse  breaths, 
te  snoring,  and  there  were  long  intervals  between. 

"  She  's  going !  "  he  whispered. 

"Yes,"  said  Annie. 

"  How  long  has  she  been  like  it?  " 

"I  only  just  woke  up." 

Annie  huddled  into  the  dressing-gown,  Paul  wrapped 
mself  in  a  brown  blanket.     It  was  three  o'clock.      He 
ended  the  fire.     Then  the  two  sat  waiting.     The  great, 
oring    breath    was    taken  —  held    awhile  —  then    given 
,ck.      There  was   a  space  —  a  long  space.      Then  they 
irted.      The   great,   snoring   breath  was   taken  again. 
•  bent  close  down  and  looked  at  her. 
"  Is  n't  it  awful !  "  whispered  Annie. 
He  nodded.     They  sat  down  again  helplessly.     Again 
me  the  great,  snoring  breath.     Again  they  hung  sus- 
nded.     Again  it  was  given  back,  long  and  harsh.     The 
ind,    so    irregular,    at    such     wide    intervals,    sounded 
-ougb  the  house.     Morel,  in  his  room,  slept  on.     Paul 
d  Annie  sat  crouched,  huddled,  motionless.     The  great, 
tring  sound  began  agn.in  —  there  waa  &  -^BA-fttii-  -^«i5»- 
ile  tbe  breath  was  held  —  back  came  ft^e  taa^xT^^'^t^^"^^ 
•tute  after  minute  passed.     PaiaV  \oo\ieA  w.'t  V«sr  ^??^ 
■iing'  low  ovLi-   hcv.  ^M 
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It  went  on  just  the  same.  She  lay  with  her  chdi 
ler  hjind,  her  mouth  fallen  open,  and  the  great,  gf* 
snores  canie  and  went. 

At  ten  o'clock  nurse  came.  She  looked  strange 
^oe-bcgone. 

"  Nurse,"  cried  Paul,  "  she  '11  last  like  this  for  dsy 

"  She  can't,  Mr.  Morel,"  said  nurse.     "  She  can'i' 

There  was  a  silence. 

"  Is  n't  it  dreadful!  "  wailed  the  nurse.  "  Who  w 
liave  thought  she  could  stand  itP  Go  down  now, 
~  'orel,  go  down." 

At  last,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  went  downrf 
and  sat  in  the  neighbour's  house.  Annie  was  downs! 
I.  Nurse  and  Artliur  were  upstairs,  Paul  sat  ' 
head  in  his  hands.  Suddenly  Annie  came  flying  ac 
the  yard  crying,  half  mad  ; 

"  Paul  —  Paul  —  slie  's  gone !  " 

In  a  second  he  was  back  in  his  own  house  and  upsi 
She  lay  curled  up  and  still,  with  her  face  on  her  !■ 
snd  nurse  was  wiping  her  mouth.  They  all  stood  I 
He  kneeled  down,  and  put  his  face  to  hers  and  his 
round  her: 

■'  My  love  —  my  love  —  oh,  my  love !  "  he  whis] 
again  and  again.     "  My  love  —  oh;  my  love  !  " 

Then  he  heard  the  nurse  behind  him,  crying,  sayii 

"  She  's  better,  Mr.  Morel,  she  's  better." 

When  he  took  his  face  up  from  his  warm,  dead  m 
he  went  straight  downstairs  and  began  blacking 
boots. 

There  was  a  good  deal  to  do,  letters  to  write,  ai 
on.     The  doctor  came  and  glanced  at  her,  and  sigli' 

"  Ay  —  poor  thing ! "  he  said,  then  turned  i 
"  Weil,  call  at  the  surgery  about  six  for  the  certific 

The  father  came  home  from  work  at  about  four  o'l 
H"  dragged  silently  into  the  house  and  sat  down,  M 
bustled  to  give  Kim  \ua  dKimftT.  '^■\^^i,V<L\K.^V(js, 
arms  on  the  table.  T\iete  'wete  WRe&fe  Vxyros^fc 
hich   he  liked.     -Ea^ii  ^^^^x^  ^^ 
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r^i&s   some   time,   and  nobody   had   spoken.     At   last   tlio 

^,•11  said: 

"You  noticed  the  blinds  were  down?" 

^^  Morel  looked  up, 

■  "No,"  he  said.     "Why  —  has  she  gone? 

^"Y...» 
,    «  WliQi^  ^Qr  that?  " 
"  About  twelve  this  morning." 
^    "H'm!" 

f  The  miner  sat  still  for  a  moment,  then  began  bis  dinner, 
it  was  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He  ate  his  turnips 
in  silence.     Afterwards  he  washed  and  went  upstairs  to 

Jlress.    The  door  of  her  room  was  shut. 

V     "  Have  jou  seen  her?  "  Annie  asked  of  him  when  he 

■came  down, 

"  No,"  he  said. 

In  a  little  while  he  went   out.  Annie  went  away,  and 

IPaul  called  on  the  undertaker,  the  clergyman,  the  doctor, 

-the  registrar.     It  was  a  long  business.     He  got  back  at 

•nearly  eight  o'clock.     The  undertaker  was  coming  soon 

"to  measure  for  the  coffin.  The  house  was  empty  except 
for  her.    He  took  a  candle  and  went  upstairs. 

The  room  was  cold,  that   had  been  wann  for  so  long. 

Tlowers,  bottles,  plates,  all  sick-room  litter  was  taken 
away ;  everything  was  harsh  and  austere.  She  lay  raised 
on  the  bed,  the  sweep  of  the  sheet  from  the  raised  feet 

■  was  like  a  clean  curve  of  snow,  so  silent.  She  lay  like 
a  maiden  asleep.  With  his  candle  in  his  hand,  he  bent 
over  her.  She  lay  like  a  girl  asleep  and  dreaming  of  her 
love.  The  mouth  was  a  little  open,  as  if  wondering  from 
the  suffering,  but  her  fnce  was  young,  her  brow  clear  and 
white  as  if  life  had  never  touched  it.  He  looked  again  at 
the  eyebrows,  at  the  small,  winsome  nose  a  bit  on  one 
side.  She  was  young  again.  Only  the  hair  as  it  arched 
so  beautifully  from  her  temples  was  m\-s.cA  V\\^  ^^^^net 
and  the  two  simple  plaits  that  lay  oi\\wt  aVo^i^&.»^:^■&  '®'^ 

0ligree  of  silver  and  brown.      She  wovAA  ■ksO*.*;  '*^:^_ 

Kmid  lift  her  eyelids.     She  was  with.  Vvm  a'OvV.-     Stt 
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and  kissed  her  passionately.  But  there  was  coldDOtl 
against  his  mouth.  He  bit  his  lip  with  horror.  Lflot 
ing  at  her,  he  felt  he  could  never,  never  let  her  go.  No! 
He  stroked  the  hair  from  her  temples.  That,  toi 
cold.  He  saw  the  mouth  so  dumb  and  wondering  at  tb 
hurt.  Then  he  crouched  on  the  floor,  whispering  t» 
her: 

"  Mother,   mother !  " 

He  was  still  with  her  when  the  undertakers  came,  youn 
men  who  had  been  to  school  with  him.  They  toudiei 
her  reverently,  and  in  a  quiet,  businesslike  fashion.  TheJ 
did  not  look  at  her.  He  -watched  jealously.  He 
Annie  guarded  her  fiercely.  They  would  not  let  anjbodj 
come  to  see  her,  and  the  neighbours  were  offended. 

After  a  while  Paul  went  out  of  the  house,  and  plajfJ 
cards  at  a  friend's.  It  was  midnight  when  he  got  bai- 
His  father  rose  from  the  couch  as  he  entered,  say' 
a  plaintive  way; 

"  I  thought  tha  wor  niver  comin',  lad." 

"  I  did  n't  think  you  'd  sit  up,"  said  Paul. 

His  father  looked  so  forlorn.  Morel  had  been  a  mtt 
without  fear  —  simply  nothing  frightened  hun.  Paul 
realized  with  a  start  that  he  had  been  afraid  to  go  ts 
bed,  alone  in  the  house  with  his  dead.    He  was  sorry. 

"  I  forgot  you  'd  be  alone,  father,"  he  said. 

"  Dost  want  owt  to  eat?  "  asked  Morel. 

"  No." 

"  Sithee  - —  I  made  thee  a  drop  o'  hot  milk.  G^  It 
down  tliee;    it's  cold  enough  for  owt." 

Paul   drank   it. 

"  I  must  go  to  Notttingham  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

After  a  while  Morel  went  to  bed.  He  hurried  p«l 
the  closed  door,  and  left  his  own  door  open.  Soon  Um 
son  came  upstairs  also.  He  went  in  to  kiss  her  good" 
night,  as  usual.  It  was  cold  and  dark.  He  wished  thej 
had  kept  her  fire  huimivg.     'SWW  ^e  i.x«a.-iwi^'ic^t>x  \<qu9( 

dream.     But  she  wouM  W  co\i.  j 

"My  dear!  "  he  i^bisvcvei.    "^^"3  4^«V^       ^| 
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And  he  did  not  i  isa  her,  for  fear  she  should  be  cold 
Bd  strange  to  him.  It  eased  him  she  slept  so  beautifully. 
le  shut  her  door  soj'tlj,  not  to  wake  her,  and  went  to 

;In  the  morning  Morel  summoned  his  courage,  hearing 
^nnic  downstitirs  tind  Paul  coughing  in  the  room  across 
le  landing.  He  opened  her  door,  and  went  into  the 
ftrkcced  room.  He  saw  the  white  uplifted  form  in  the 
flight,  but  her  he  dared  not  sec.  Bewildered,  too 
Sightened  to  possess  any  of  his  faculties,  he  got 
p^  of  the  room  again  and  left  her.  He  never  looked  at 
©r  again.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  months,  because 
^  liad  not  dared  to  look.  And  she  looked  like  his  young 
ife  again. 

("Have  you  seen  her?"  Annie  asked  of  him  sharply 
Iter   breakfast. 
*•*  Yes,"  he  said. 

**  And  don't  you  think  she  looks  nice?  " 

«  Yes." 

He  went  out  of  the  house  soon  after.  And  all  the 
JEQC  he  seemed  to  be  creeping  aside  to  avoid  it. 
I  Paul  went  about  from  place  to  place,  doing  the  busi- 
ess  of  the  death.  He  met  Clara  in  Nottingham,  and 
ney  had  tea  together  in  a  cafe,  when  they  were  quite 
■Hj  again.  She  was  infinitely  relieved  to  find  he  did 
lift  take  it  tragically. 

I  Later,  when  the  relatives  began  to  come  for  the  funeral, 
jne   affair  became  public,  and  the  children  became  social 
teings.     They  put  themselves  aside.     They  buried  her  in 
I  furious  storm  of  rain  and   wind.     The  wet  clay  glis- 
iencd,  all  the  white  flowers  were  soaked.     Annie  gripped 
lis    arm    and    leaned    forward.      Down    below   she    saw    a 
Inrk  corner  of  William's  cofRii.     The  oak  box  sank  stead- 
}y.     She  was  gone.     The  raiu  poured  in  the  grave.     TW. 
troccssion  of  black,  with  its  umbreWaa  ^vaVeuvc^^,  '>.-qs:v«^ 
iwaj.      The  cemetery  was    deserted  undeT   titve  ftieaOwsa 
7/rf  ram. 
Pau]    went    home    and    busied    Kimae\t     svj.^^VS^:'*** 


i^flK^^  Sons  and  Lovers  ^^^ 

"  They   look   all   right.      But   there 's    some  water  i 
Hi'ctn  yet." 

^H     "  And  what  about  it?  " 
H     "  Come  and  look." 

V  Paul  reluctantly  got  out  of  bed  and  went  to  looi  ■ 
the  rather  handsome  legs  of  the  other  man  that  ft 
covered  with  glistening,  djirk  gold  liuir. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Dawes,  pointing  to  his  shin.    "Lo 

tt  the  water  under  here." 
"  Where?  "  said  Paul. 
The  man  pressed   in   liis    finger-tips.      They  left  kt| 
dents  that  filled  up  slowly, 

"  It 's  nothing,"  said  Paul. 

"  You  feel,"  said  Dawes. 

Paul  tried  with  his  fingers.     It  made  little  ( 

"  H'm !  "  he  said. 

"Rotten,  isn't  it?"  said  Dawes. 

"Why?     It's  nothing  much." 

"You  're  not  much  of  a  man  with  water  in 

"  I  can't  see  as  it  makes  any  difference," 
"  I  've  got  a  weak  chest," 

He  returned  to  his  own  bed. 

"  I  suppose  the  rest  of  nie  's  all  right,"  said  Da 
he  put  out  the  light. 

In  the  morning  it  was  raining.  Morel  packed! 
The  sea  was  grey  and  shaggy  and  dismal.  He  seWW 
to  be  cutting  himself  off  from  life  more  and  more.  * 
gave  !iim  a  wicked  pleasure  to  do  it. 

The  two  men  were  at  the  station.  Clara  stepped  ("I 
of  the  train,  and  came  along  the  platform,  very  erecl " 
coldly  composed.  She  wore  a  long  coat  and  a  twc«j  W' 
Both  men  hated  her  for  her  composure.  Paul  s''*' 
hands  with  her  at  the  barrier.  Dawes  was  leaning  agtiiw 
the  bookstall,  watching.  His  black  overcoat  was  Wj 
toned  up  to  the  chin  hecB-use  of  the  rain.  He  was  pH 
with  almost  a  touch  oi  ncftiWv^^  K^Vva  ofwaVnc^t.  He  a^ 
^/orwanl,   iiniping  BligVitt-j.  -"^ 

fc«  You  oufflit  to  \QnV\,c^^«  \Vw^\.W 
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^  Oh,  I  'm  aU  right  now." 

R  three  stood  at  a  loss.     She  kept  the  two  men  heai- 
near  her. 
Shall  we  go  to  the  lodging  straight  off,"  said  Paul, 
somewhere  else?" 
'We  ma  J  iis  well  go  homo,"  said  Dawes. 
Paul   walked    on   the   outside   of   the  pavement, 
Wes,  then  Clara.     They  made  polite  conversation.     The 
ing-room  faced  the  sea,  whose  tide,  grey  and  shaggy, 
ed  not  fur  off. 

lorel  swung  up  the  big  arm-chair. 
'  Sit  down,  Jack,"  he  said. 
'  I  don't  want  that  chair,"  said  Dawes. 

Pit  down !  "  Morel  repeated, 
jra  took  off  her  things  and  laid  them  on  the  couch. 
fA  a  slight  air  of  resentment.  Lifting  her  hair  with 
hgcrs,  she  sat  down,  rather  aloof  and  composed. 
ran  downstairs  to  apeak  to  the  landlady, 
"  I  should  think  you  're  cold,"  said  Dawes  to  his  wift 
Come  nearer  to  the  fire." 

"  Thank  you,  I  'm  quite  warm,"  she  answered. 
She  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  rain  and  at  the 
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"  When  are  you  going  back?  "  she  asked. 
*'  Well,   the   rooms    are   taken   until    to-morrow,   so  he 
ants  me  to  stop.    He  's  going  back  to-night," 
"And  then  you're  thinking  of  going  to  Sheffield?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Are  you  fit  to  start  work?  " 
"  I  'm  going  to  start." 
"You've  really   got  a  place?" 
"  Yes  —  begin  on  Monday." 
"  Yon  don't  look  fit," 
"Why  don't  I?" 
She    looked    again    out    of    the    wmioM    'Yas\ft»&.    '!>^. 

"And  have  you  got  lodgings  in  S\\effie\A'? ""    ^^^^^_ 
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Again  she  looked  awny  out  of  the  window.     The  p 

•re  blurred  with  streaming  i 

"  And  can  you  niannge  nil  right?  "  she  askt 

"  I  f.\\  think  so.     I  s'JI  h(U-<    ■     ■  " 

They  were  silent  when  Morel  rfturned. 

*'  I  shall  go  by  the  four- twenty,"  he  said  as  h 

Nobody   answered. 

"  I  wish  you  'd  take  your  boots  off,"  he  said  to  CIil 
*  There's  a  pair  of  slippers  of  mine." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.      "  They  are  n't  wet." 

He    put    the    slippers    near   her    feet.      She   felt  tb 
there. 

Morel  sat  down.  Both  the  men  seemed  helpless,  t 
each  of  them  had  a  rather  hunted  look.  But  Daww  n 
iarried  himself  quietiy,  seemed  to  yield  himself,  *i 
Paul  Bpcmed  to  screw  hinnself  up.  Clara  thought  slie  I 
never  seen  him  look  so  small  and  mean.  He  was  M 
trying  to  get  himself  into  the  smallest  possible  coinpi 
And  as  he  went  about  arranging,  and  as  he  sat  talki 
there  seemed  something  false  about  him  and  out  of  tl 
Watching  him  unknown,  she  said  to  herself  there  *a* 
stability  about  him.  He  was  fine  in  his  way,  passion 
and  able  to  give  her  drinks  of  pure  life  when  he  ww 
one  mood.  And  now  he  looked  paltry  and  insignific 
There  was  nothing  stable  about  him.  Her  husbitnd 
more  manly  dignity.  At  any  rate  he  did  not  waft  <l 
with  any  wind.  There  was  something  evanescent  at 
Morel,  she  thought,  something  shifting  and  false, 
would  never  make  sure  ground  for  any  woman  to  fit 
on.  She  despised  him  rather  for  his  shrinking  togd 
getting  smaller.  Her  husband  at  least  was  manlv, 
when  he  was  beaten  gave  in.  But  this  other  would  tu 
Own  to  being  beaten.  He  would  shift  round  and  n>l 
prowl,  get  smaller.  She  despised  him.  And  yet 
Vatched  him  rather  than  Dawes,  and  it  seemed  as  if  t 
fates  lay  in  V\s  WtxAs.  St\c\\B.\je.6.\\\s&  W  it. 
She  seemed  to  undeTstanA  VstVt^i^  i 
rat    they   could   or   vfoviU  io- 
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1,  more  sure  of  herself.  That  they  wi 
II  egoists  she  had  imagined  tJicm  nuide  her  more  com- 
able.  She  had  learned  u  good  deal  —  almost  as  much 
he  wanted  to  learn.  Her  cup  hwd  been  full.  It  was 
as  full  as  she  eould  carry.  On  the  whole,  she  would- 
be  sorry  when  he  was  gone.  ■ 
hey  had  dinner,  and  sat  eating  nuts  and  drinking  byj 
Bre.  Not  a  serious  word  had  been  spoken.  Yet  Clarfti 
izod  that  Morel  was  withdrawing  from  the  circle, 
ing  her  the  option  to  stay  with  her  husband.  It 
•red  her.  He  was  a  mean  fellow,  after  all,  to  take 
L  he  wanted  and  then  give  her  back.  She  did  not 
;mber  that  she  herself  had  had  what  she  wanted,  and 
J,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  wished  to  be  given 

aul  felt  crumpled  up    and   lonely.      His   mother  hi 
.y  supported  his  life.      He  had  loved  her;    they  ti 

in  fact,  faced  the  world  together.  Now  she  ws! 
i,  and  for  ever  behind  him  was  the  gap  in  life,  the 

in  the  veil,  through  which  his  life  seemed  to  drift 
'ly,  ua  if  he  were  drawn  towards  death.  He  wanted 
eone  of  their  own  free  initiative  to  help  him.  The 
!r  things  he  began  to  let  go  from  him,  for  fear  of  this 
thing,  the  lapse  towards  death,  following  in  the  wake 
lis  beloved,      riara  cnnlfl   not  stiind   for  him  to   hold 


4 


,  but  not  to  understand  him 


He 


;'n  trnn|>K      That  woii[d  hi>   hmi  i^iiij'h  trouhlp 
lared  not  give  II  her.     She  could  not  cope~w1th  him. 
nade  him  ashamed.     So,  secretly  ashamed  because  he 

in  such  a  mess,  because  his  own  hold  on  life  was  so 
M?e,  because  nobody  held  him,  feeling  unsubstantial, 
Iflmyiijs  if  lie  did  not  count  tor  much  m  tins  concrete 
Wi  he  drew  himself  together  smaller  and  smauec.  tts. 
not  want  to  die;  he  would  not  gwe  m.  «i>iS.  W  ■«*■•*• 
Htra}d  of  death.      U  nobody   wo\i\d  WX^,^'^  ^^i>:i^  %« 


Vea  had  beea   driven  to   the  exV-xemA-^ 


o^  XAe, 


aon^n^^i 
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he  was  afraid.     He  could  go  to  the  brink  of 
could  lie  on  the  edge  and  look  in.      Then  cowe4 
hu  hud  to  crawl  back,  and  like  a  beggar  take  what  offe 
There  was  a  certain   nobility   in  it.      As    Clara  !W| 

i owned  himself  beaten,  and  he  wanted  to   be  taken 
whether  or  not.     That  she  could  do  for  him. 
It  was  tliree  o'clock. 
"1  am  going  by  the  four-twenty,"  said  PfttilsgUl' 
Clara.     "  Are  you  coming  then  or  later?  " 
*'  I  don't  know,"  she  said, 
"  I  'm    meeting   my    father   in   Nottingham   at 
fifteen,"  he  said. 
"  Then,"  she  answered,  "  I  'U  come  later." 
Dawes  jerked  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  been  held  M 
strain.     He  looked  out  over  the  sea,  but  he  saw  nothi 
"  There    are    one    or   two   books    in    the    corner,"  s 
Morel.     "  I  've  done  with  'em." 
At  about  four  o'clock  he  went. 
"  I  shall  see  you  both  later,"  he   said,   as  he  sb 
hands. 

"  I   suppose    so,"    said    Dawes.      "  An'    perhaps— i 

Fy  —  I  s'll  be  able  to  pay  you  back  the  money  as — '^ 
"  I  shall  come  for  it,  you  '11  see,"  laughed  PauL    "I» 
on  the  rocks  before  I  'm  very  much  older." 
"  Ay  —  well  —  "  said  Dawes. 
"  Good-bye,"  he  said  to  Clara. 
"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand.     Then  il 
glanced  at  him  for  the  last  time,  dumb  and  humble. 
He  was  gone.    Dawes  and  his  wife  sat  down  again. 
"  It 's  a  nasty  day  for  travelling,"  said  the  man. 
"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

They  talked  in  a  desultory  fashion  until  it  grew  d«ll 
The  landlady  brought  in  the  tea.  Dawes  drew  up  h 
chair  to  the  table  witliout  being  invited,  like  a  husbui 
Tlien  he  sal  humbly  wa.\\^i.\i^  lot  \vw  cup.  She  soncJ  hi 
as  alie  would,  \\V.e  a  wil's,  liw'!.  e»mQ!A:vn.^V\^  ■^^^-,. 
fc^  After  tea,  as  it  ivew  Txea.T  ^p^^^-^^-^^;^"^ 
fce  window.     Al\wasduTVouteA-   -^^-Jgj 
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*  It  'a  raining  yet,"  he  said. 

*  Is  it?  "  she  answered. 
fYou  won't  go  to-night,   shall  you?"  he   said,  hesi- 


^fShe  did  not  answer.    He  waited.  ^^m 

^    "  I  should  n't  go  in  this  rain,"  he  said.  ^^M 

"  Do  you  waytt  me  to  stay  ?  "  she  asked.  ^H 

j   His  hand  as  he  held  the  dark  curtain  trembled.  ^^ 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

He  remained  with  his  back  to  her.  She  rose  and  went 
ilowly  to  him.  He  let  go  the  curtain,  turned,  hesitating, 
towards  her.  She  stood  with  her  hands  behind  her  back, 
looking  up  at  him  in  a  heavy,  inscrutable  fashion. 

"  Do  you  want  me,  Baxter  ?  "  she  asked. 
I     His  voice  was  hoarse  as  he  answered: 
'      "Do  you  want  to  come  back  to  me?" 

She  made  a  moaning  noise,  lifted  her  arms,  and  put 
tiieni  round  his  neck,  drawing  him  to  her.  He  hid  his 
face  on  her  shoulder,  holding  her  clasped. 

*'  Take  me  back !  "  ahe  whispered,  ecstatic.  "  Take  me 
Riack,  take  me  back ! ''  And  she  put  her  fingers  through 
Klis  fine,  thin  dark  hair,  as  if  she  were  only  semi-conscious. 
Ke  tightened  his  grasp  on  her. 

"  Do  you  want  me  again?  "  he  murmured,  broken. 


CHAPTER   XY 


tLAHA  went  with  her  husband  to  Sheffield,  and  P 
scarcely  saw  her  again.  Walter  MobvI  seemed  I 
ha.¥e  let  all  the  trouble  fru  nypr  him,  and  there  he  "I  1 
crawling  about  on  the  mud  of  it,  just  the  same,    Tbi     " 

each  felt  he  must  not  let  the  other  go  in  any  ncW  i 
want.  As  there  was  no  one  to  keep  on  the  home,  U  ' 
as  they  could  neither  of  them  bear  the  emptiness  of  B  ' 
house,  Paul  took  lodgings  in  Nottingham,  and  Moi^, 
went  to  live  with  a  friendly  family  in  Bestwood.  , 

riiijilhiim    1    III  hn-r   Qnnr   littunh   fnr  thi  °^  ^ 

He  could  not  paint.      The  picture  he  finished  *  J" 


tftu  daj'"»f  his  motherT  death  ^one 


that  satisfied  to! 


s  the  last  thing  he  did.     At  work  there  wagjo  Clfl^ 
When  he  came  home  he  could   not  take  up  his  hriBBi 
^  again.     There  was  nothing  left.  T 

So  he  was  always  in  the  town  at  one  place  or  anolW  , 
drinking,  knocking  about  with  the  men  he  knew.    ltf«w? 
wearied    him.      He    talked    to    barmaids,    to    almost  «]  , 
woman,   but    there   was    that   dark,   strained    look  in  |*I 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  hunting  something. 

Evervtbing  seemed  so  difTerent,  in  ■■"■•""'  T!**  , 
seemed  no  reason  why  people  should  go  along  the  »tr*A 
and  houses  pile  up  in  the  daylight.  There  seemcdjl 
reason  why  these  things  should  occupy  the  space,  in«t(iw 
of  leaving  it  empty.  His  friends  talked  to  him:  he  \i<!il*l 
the  sounds,  and  he  answered.  But  why  there  should"! 
the  noise  of  speech  \\e  couXi  i\o\.  w"ni.«tftta.wl,  V 

He  was  moat  \\imse\t  w\v«v  Ve  -Kii^  s^iowt,  «*  ■«"*«4i 
hard  and  mechamcaUs  at  VW^««.^«--3-   X^v\*^^^^«'^ 
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*re  was  pure  forget  fulness,  whtn  he  liipsied  from  con- 
Kousness.  But  it  had  to  come  io  an  end.  It.  hurt  him 
,  that  things  had  lost  their  reality.  The  first  snowdrops 
ame.  He  saw  the  tiny  drop-pearls  among  the  grey, 
ley  would  have  given  liim  the  liveliest  emotion  at  one 
ne.  Now  they  were  there,  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
tan  anything.  In  a  few  moments  they  would  cease  to 
:3upy  that  place,  and  just  the  space  would  be,  where 
iy  had  been.  Tall,  brilliant  tram-cars  ran  along  the 
~eet  at  night.  It  seemed  almost  a  wonder  they  should 
»ub!e  to  rustle  backwards  and  forwards.  "  Why 
>ub!e  to  go  tilting  down  to  Trent  Bridges?"  he  asked 
ihe  big  trams.     It  seemed  they  just  as  well  might  Tiot 

"Xhe  realest  thing  was  the  thick  darkness  at  night. 
Mat  seemed  to  him  whole  and  comprehensible  and  rcst- 
He  could  leave  himself  to  it.  Suddenly  a  piece  of 
Jjer  started  near  his  feet  and  blew  along  down  the 
vement.  He  stood  still,  rigid,  with  clenched  fists,  a 
me  of  agony  going  over  him.  And  he  saw  again  the 
Ic-room,  his  mother,  her  eyes.  Unconsciously  he  had 
SH  with  her,  in  her  company.  The  swift  hop  of  thf 
toer  reminded  him  she  was  gone.  But  he  had  bee  . 
lii  her.     He  wanted  everything  to  stand  still,  so  that 

could  be  with  her  again. 
The  days  passed,  Hie  weeks.  But  everytfiing  seemed  to 
Ve  fuseiji  gone  into  a  con^bnfcrated  mass.  He  could 
t  tell  one  day  from  another,  one  week  from  another, 
■rdly  one  place  from  another.  Nothing  was  distinct  or 
Btinguishable.  Often  he  lost  himself  for  an  hour  at 
time,  could  not  remember  what  he  had  done. 

One  evening  he  came  homo   late  to  his  lodging.     The 
"e  was  burning  low ;    everybody  was  in  bed.     He  threw 
>  some- more  coal,  glanced  at  the  table,  and  decided  he 
anted  no  supper.     Then  he  aat  doN«n  '\i\  "Ovic  «.Y«s.-fiMftris. 
was  perfectly  still.      He   did  not  Vwo-*    »:^'3'***'5.-<^^ 

saw  the  dim  smoke   wavering  Up  tVe  c\\\-w.^g^  -  ^  ^ 
fy  two  rake  cemo  out,   cautiously »  ia'*>^''^^  _^JH 
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Vcrumbs.  He  watched  tlieiii  as  it  were  from  a  long 
off.  The  church  clock  struck  two.  Far  away  he  ( 
hear  the  sharp  clinking  of  the  trucks  on  the  rail 
No,  it  was  not  they  that  were  far  away.  They  were  1 
in  their  places.     But  where  was  he  himsglf  ? 

The  time  passed.  The  two  mice,  careering  wi 
scampered  cheekily  over  his  shppers.  He  had  not  m 
a  muscle.  He  did  not  want  to  move.  He  was  not  tt 
ing  of  anything.  It  was  easier  so.  There  was  no  wr 
of  knowing  anything.  Then  from  time  to  time,  i 
other  consciousness,  working  mechanically,  flashed 
sharp  pitrases, 

"  what  am  I  doing?  " 

And  out  of  the  semi -intoxicated  trance  came 
answer : 

"  Destroying  myself." 

Then  a  dull,  Kve  leeling,  gone  in  an  instant,  told 
that  it  was  wrong.  After  a  while,  suddenly  came 
c[uestion : 

"  Why  wrong P  " 

Again  there  was  no  answer,  but  a  stroke  of  hot  si 

>l)ornnes9  inside  his  chest  resisted  his  own  annihilutioi: 
There  was  a  sound  of  a  heavy  cart  clanking  dawn 
road.  Suddenly  the  electric  light  went  out ;  there  w» 
bruising  thud  in  the  penny-in-the-slot  meter.  He  did 
stir,  but  sat  gazing  in  front  of  hin^  Only  the  mice  I 
scuttled,  and  tlie  fire  gUwei  red  in  the  dark  room. 

tThen,  quite  mechanically  and  more  distuictly,  the  0 
■sation  began  again  inside  him, 
'  Slie  's  dead.     What  was  it  all  for  —  her  struggle? 
That  was  his  despair  wanting  to  go  after  her. 
'  You  're  alive." 
'  She  's  not." 
i 
o 
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—  in  you." 
Suddenly  he  felt  tived  with  the  burden  of  it. 
"  You  've    got    to  V.ftey   aX^Ne  Vo'e  Ver    ^/^t^'   eiud  1 

Something  (e\t  suWj,  t.*  A  "^  ^^^^^^«^  ^^^^ 
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"You've  got  to  carry  forward  her  luda^r.  and  iviiat) 
3e  had  done,  go  on  with  it." 

But  he  did  not  want  to.     He  wanted  to  give  up. 

*' But  you   can   go    on   with  your   painting,"   sa'' 
Fill    in  him.      "  Or    disc   you    can  beget   children, 
ioth  carry  on  her  effort." 

"Painting  is  not  living." 

'■'  Then  live." 

P^arry  whoifliP  "  came  the  sulky  question. 
^ou  can." 

|lt  he  did  not  trust  that. 

rose   suddenly,   went    straight  to   bed.      When    he 
mside  his   bedroom   and    closed   the   door,   he    stood 
^clenched  fists. 
Hater,  my  dear  —  "  he  began,  with  the  whole  force 
Then  lie  stopped.     He  would  not   say  it. 
lyld  not  admit  that  he  wanted  to  die,  to  have  done. 
I  ™"iiM    ""4-    "TBti  ihat"^ife    had    bcateu  _hipii    or    that 
leath  had  beaten  him. 

boing  straight  to  bed,  Ije  slept  at  once,  abandoning 
dmself  to  the  sleep. 

^So  the  weeks  went  on.  Always  alone,  his  soul  oscillated, 
trat  on  the  side  of  death,  then  on  the  side  of  life,  dog- 
ledly.  The  real  agony  was  that  he  had  nowhere  to  go, 
vUiing  to  do,  nothing  to  say,  and  was  nothing  himself, 
•ometimea  he  ran  down  the  streets  as  if  he  were  mad: 
iDmetinies  he  was  mad ;  things  were  n't  there,  things  were 
^ere.  It  made  him  pant.  Sometimes  he  stood  before 
3ie  bar  of  the  public-house  where  he  had  called  for  a 
rink.  Everything  suddenly  stood  back  away  from  him. 
Ce  saw  the  face  of  the  barmaid,  the  gabbling  drinkers, 
>M  own  glass  on  the  slopped,  mahogany  board,  in  the 
stance.  There  was  something  between  him  and  them. 
-*  could  not  get  into  touch.  He  did  "cioX.  -«a.wV  '^■Ma% 
s-  did  not  want  his  drink.  Turmng  a^iT^iY^^'3 1  ^"^  "^^ 
Ijhejhreshohl  he  stood jind  \ooVei  a-^  'V'^'?-^ 


rated  him.  Everything  went  on  there  below  those  1 
shut  awaj  from  him.  He  could  not  get  at  them. 
felt  he  could  n't  touch  the  lampposts,  not  if  he  rei 
Where  could  he  go?  There  was  nowhere  to  go,  neilla 
back  into  the  inn,  nor  forward  anywhere.  He  felt  stiW 
There  was  nowhere  for  him.  The  stress  grew  inside  hJ« 
he  felt  he  should  smash. 

"I  mustn't,"  he  said;  and,  turning  blindly,  be  ire 
in  and  drank.  Sometimes  the  drink  did  him  good;  wffl 
times  it  made  him  worse.  He  ran  down  the  roadL  B 
ever  restless,  he  went  here,  there,  everywhere.  He  det< 
mined  to  work.  But  when  he  had  made  six  strokes,  I 
loathed  the  pencil  violently,  got  up,  and  went  eyn) 
liurried  off  to  a  club  where  he  could  play  cards  or  bi 
Itards,  to  a  place  where  he  could  flirt  with  a  baraW 
who  was  no  more  to  him  than  the  brass  pump-handle  ill 
drew. 

He  was  very  thin  and  lantern-jawed.     He  dared 
meet  his   own  eyes   in  the   mirror;    he   never  looked  ' 
himself.     He  wnntrd  tn  frpt  i^wgy  from  him.self.  byljllfl 
was  nothing  to  get  liotd  oi^    In  despair  he  thou^ 
Miriam,      1  ernaps  —  perhaps  — ? 

Then,  happening  to  go  into  the  Unitarian  Chundi 


Sunday  evening,  when  they  stood  up  to  sing  the  aed* 
^    before  him.     The  light  glistened  OD  b^ 


hymn  hi         ,___ 

lower  lip  as^h^sang.     She  looked  as  if  she  had  got 
thing,  at  any  rate:    some  hope  in  heaven,  if  not  in 
Her  comfort  and  her  life  seemed  In  the  after-worlrf- 
warm,  strong  feeling   for  her  came  up.      She  seepic^ 
yearn,   as   she  sang,  for  the  mystery  and  comfort. 
put  his  hope  m  her.      He   longed  lor  the  sennon  'o 
over,  to  speak  to  her. 

The  throng  carried  her  out  just  before  him.  He 
nearly  touch  her.  She  did  not  know  he  was  there. 
saw  the  brown,  ViamhVc  na^ic  of  her  neck  under  iti 
curls.  He  wou\d  \ea\e  \\\.to?.i\V  Vii  Vm.  "Si*;  ■«« 
and  bigger  than  \\e.  We  -h^X^  '^'^'^^  ty&Xya. 
jLshe    went    wander miTS^^^^^^^^ 


■,  then 
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i^le  throngs  of  people  outside  the  church.  She  always 
^oked  so  lost  and  out  of  place  among  people.  He  went 
loTvard  and  put  his  hand  on  her  arm.  She  started 
tiolentlj.  Her  great  brown  eyes  dilated  in  fear,  then 
irent  questioning  at  the  sight  of  him.  He  shrank  slightly 
from  her. 

"  I  did  n't  know  —  "  she  faltered. 
^     "  Nor  I,"  he  said. 

He    looked    away.      His    sudden,    flaring    hope 
*gain. 

I*    "  What  are  you  doing  in  town?  "  he  asked. 
,'     "  I  'm  staying  at  Cousin  Anne's." 
I     "  Ha!     For  long.^ " 
,      "No;    only  till  to-morrow." 

I"  Must  you  go  straight  home?  "  

She  looked  at  him,  then  liid  her  face  under  her  hat- 
^rim. 

"No,"  she  said  —  "no;    it's  not  necessary." 

He  turned  away,  and  she  went  with  him.  They 
iOtreaded  through  the  throng  of  church-people.  The 
lorgon  was  still  sounding  in  St.  Mary's,  Dark  figures 
came  through  the  lighted  doors ;  people  were  coming 
down  the  steps.  The  large  coloured  windows  glowed 
vp  in  the  night.  The  church  was  like  a  great  lantern 
iflUspended.  They  went  down  Hollow  Stone,  and  he  took 
the  car  for  the  Bridges. 

"You  will  just  have  supper  with  me,"  he  said;  "then 
I  '11  bring  you  back." 

"  Very  well,"  she  replied,  low  and  husky. 
*  They  scarcely  spoke  while  they  were  on  the  car.  The 
Trent  ran  dark  and  full  under  the  bridge.  Away  towards 
Colwich  all  was  black  night.  He  lived  down  Holme  Road, 
on  the  naked  edge  of  the  town,  facing  across  the  river 
3neadows  towards  Sneinton  Hermitage  and  the  steep  scarp 
of  Colwick  Wood.  The  floods  were  out.  'CVe.  ■sivfcfv. -scsiiEi 
4ind  the  darkness  spread  away  on  Vtve\T  \*iV^.  P^isxs^ 
afraid,  fhcj  hurried  along  by  t\\e  \\auses,  ^ 

•f^per  'was    laid.       He    swung    t\ie    c\«:\.k«>-    '^'^ 
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window.     Tlierc  wns  a  bowl  of  freesias  and  scarlet 
Olios   on   the   tabic.      She  bent   to   them.      Still   toudiin 
them    with    her    finger-tips,    she    looked     up     at   ( 
saying: 
^_  "  Are  n't  thej  beautiful?  " 

^b**  Yes,"  he  said.     "What  will  jou  drink  —  coffee? 
^V"  I  should  like  it,"  she  said. 
^T""  Then  excuse  me  a  moment." 

He  wont  out  to  the  kitch-en. 

Miriam  took  off  her  things  and  looked  round.  Itwi 
a  bare,  severe  room.  Her  photo,  Clara's,  Annie' 
on  the  wall.  She  looked  on  the  drawing-board  to  Wt 
what  he  was  doing.  There  were  only  a  few  meaninglesi 
lines.  She  looked  to  see  what  books  he  was  rending- 
Evidently  just  an  ordinary  novel.  The  letters  ii 
rack  she  saw  were  from  Annie,  Arthur,  and  from 
man  or  other  she  did  not  know.  Everything  he  W' 
touched,  everything  that  was  in  the  least  personal  to  hioii 
she  examined  with  lingering  absorption.  He  had  been 
gone  from  her  so  long,  she  'wanted  to  re-discover  him, hit, 
position,  what  he  was  now.  uut  there  was  not  mudi  il 
the  room  to  help  her.  It  pnly  maie  h«r  feel  rather  ii4 
it  was  so  hard  and  comfortless. 

She  was  curiously  examining  a  sketch-book  when  bt 
returned  with    the    coffee. 

"  There  's  nothing  new  in  it,"  he  said,  "  and  nolliing 
very  interesting." 

He  put  down  the  tray,  and  went  to  look  over  bw 
shoulder.  She  turned  the  pages  slowly,  intent  on  exwnin" 
ing  everything. 

"H'm!"  he  said,  as  she  paused  at  a  sketch.  "I^ 
forgotten  that.     It 's  not  bad,  is  it.'  " 

"  No,"  she  said.     "  I  don't  quite  understand  it." 

He  took  the  book  from  her  and  went  through  I 
Again  he  made  a  curious  sound  of  surprise  and  plea*urt. 

"  TJierc  's  some  not  V»bA  ¥.\.>i?i  m  ■Cnett;''  V^t  wd. 
"  iVot  at  all  bad,"  3\\e  a^tv^^iwci  ^^.^A-j 
I    He    felt    RRaln   \act    VnUvc*^  m  W  ^«t>^ 


:or   himself?     Why   was   she   always   most  interested 

i  he  appeared  i 


'I'hey  sat  duwn  to  supper," 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  "  did  n't  I  hear  something 
Etbout  your  earning  your  own  living?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,-  bowing  her  dark  head  over  her  cup. 

"  And  what  of  it?  " 

*'  I  'm  merely  going  to  the  farming  college  at  Brough- 
ton  for  three  months,  and  I  shall  probably  be  kept  on  as 
a   teacher  there." 

"  I  say  —  that  sounds  all  right  for  you !  You  always 
^Wanted  to  be  independent." 

"  Yes."  ^^m 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  ^^H 

"  I   only  knew  last  week."  ^^H 

"  But  I  heard  a  month  ago,"  he  said.  ^^ 

"  Yes  ;    but  nothing  was  settled  then." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  he  said,  "  you  'd  have  told 
ine  you  were  trying." 

She  ate  her  food  in  the  deliberate,  constrained  way, 
almost  as  if  she  recoiled  a  little  from  doing  anything  so 
publicly,  that  he  knew  so  well.  ^^^ 

"  I  suppose  you  're  gliid,"  he  said.  ^^H 

"  Very  glad."  ^^H 

"  Yes  —  it  will  be  something."  ^^H 

He  was  rather  disappointed. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  a  great  deal,"  she  said,  almost 
haughtily,   resentfully. 

He  laughed  shortly. 

"  Why  do  you  think  it  won't? "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  it  won't  be  a  great  deal.  Only 
you  'II  find  earning  your  own  living  is  n't  everything," 

"No,"  slie  said,  swallowing  with  difficulty;  "I  don't 
suppose  it  is." 

"  I  suppose  work  can  be  nearly  everything  to  o.  «>.<s.'<^'' 
he  said,  "  though  it  is  n't  to  me,  "Bw't  a.  -wo^Ka--^  «^ 
works  with  a  part  of  herself.  T\\e  xeaX  arA  V*-«^  "«^^'' 
wavered  up," 
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"  But  a  man  can  give  all  himself  to  a  work?  "  shea£kti| 
"  Yes,  practically." 
"  And  a  woman  only  the  unijnportant  part  of  herself? 
"That's  it." 

^S^lc  looked  up  at  him,  and  licr  eyes  dilated  with  angel, 
"Then,"  she  said,  "if  it's  true,  it 's  a  great  sharac", 
"  It  is.  But  I  don't  know  everything,"  he  answcrei!. 
After  supper  they  drew  up  to  the  fire.  He  swung  ha 
a  chair  facing  him,  and  they  sat  down.  She  was  wearing 
a  dress  of  dark  cljiret  colour,  that  suited  her  dark  com- 
plexion and  her  large  features.  Still,  the  curls  were  fint 
and  free,  but  her  face  was  much  older,  the  brown  throat 
much  thinner.  She  seemed  old  to  him,  older  than  Ckr*. 
Her  bloom  of  youth  had  quickly  gone.  A  sort  of  stiff- 
ness, almost  of  woodcnness,  had  come  upon  her.  She 
meditated  a  little  while,  then  looked  at  him, 

"And  how  are  things  with  you?  "  she  asked. 

"About  all  right,"  he  answered. 

She  looked  at  liim,  waiting. 

"  Nay,"  she  said,  very  low. 

Her  brown,  nervous  hands  were  clasped  over  her  tn»  i 
They  had  .still  the  lack  of  confidence  or  repose,  the  alniosl 
hysterical  look.  He  winced  as  he  saw  them.  Then  he] 
laughed  mirthlessly.  She  put  her  fingers  between  her  ■ 
lips.  His  slim,  black,  tortured  body  lay  quite  still  In  ll«  J 
chair.  She  suddenly  took  her  finger  from  her  inoutb  mi  i 
looked  at  him. 

"  And  have  you  broken  off  with  Clara?  " 

"  Yes." 

His  body  lay  like  an  abandoned  thing,  strewn  in  the  cWr. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  "  I  think  we  ought  to  be  m«^ 
ried." 

He  opened  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  since  many  monthi. 
and  attended  to  her  with  respect. 

"Why?"  he   said. 

"See,"    she    said,    "Viow    "^qm   waste    yourself!     Ym 
might  be  ill,  you  nii^V^  iVc,  a-tvi  \  a  " 

^e  then    t>ian  ii  1  \\ftA  neNc^  Vbp.'^t.  T 
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AnA  jf  Yfj.  [j|^i]-[-inJ?  "  he  asked. 

At  any  rate,  I  coulil  prevent  you  w«p<flny  fniirHi.lf 
hcinff  a  prpY  td  n^"'"'  "'"f""  —  I'"'"'  —  like  Clara." 
A  prey  :^      he  repeated,  smiling. 


he    bowed   her    head 
jair  conic  up  ngair 

I  'm  not  sure,"  he 
nuch  good." 

I  only  think  of  jou,' 


siici 


id  slowly, 


He  lay   feeling  hja 
'  that  marriage  would 


'  she  replied. 
'I  know  you  do.     But  —  you  love  me  so  mucli,  you 
kt  to  put  me  in  your  pocketT    JtTld  Ishould  iJieTtiere 
inhered."  "' 

the  bent  her  head,  put  her   finger  between  her  lips, 
le  the  bitterness  surged  up  in  her  heart. 
'And  what  will  you  do  otherwise?"  she  asked. 
'  I  don't  know— ^^^gp  p",  T   mpprtct.       Perhaps  I  shall 
R  go  abroad.^' 

["he  despairing  doggedness  in  his  tone  made  her  go 
her  knees  on  tiic  rug  before  the  fire,  very  near  to 
,.  There  she  crouched  as  if  she  were  cruslied  by  aome- 
lg,  and  could  not  raise  her  head.  His  hands  lay  quite 
:t  on  the  arms  of  his  chair.  She  was  aware  of  them. 
I  felt  that  now  he  lay  at  her  mercy.  If  she  could 
:,  take  him,  put  her  arms  round  him,  and  say,  "  You 

mine,"  then  he  would  leave  himself  to  her.  But  dare 
?  She  could  easily  sacrifice  herself.  But  dare  she 
)rt  herself?  She  was  aware  of  his  dark-clothed, 
ider  body,  that  seemed  one  stroke  of  life,  sprawled  in 

chair  close  to  her.  But  no  ;  she  dared  not  put  her 
IS  round  it,  take  it  up,  and  say,  "  It  is  mine,  this 
J,  Leave  it  to  me."  And  she  wanted  to.  It  called 
(11  her  woman's  instinct.  But  she  crouched,  and  dared 
'.  '  She  was  afraid  he  would  not  let  her.  She  was 
kid  it  was  too  much.  It  lay  there,  liis  body,  aban- 
led.  She  knew  she  ought  to  take  it  up  and  claim,  y., 
I  claim  every  riglit  to  it.  But  —  covAi  ^ws.  ^'i  ^^ 
■  impotence  before  him,  before  tV  e.'tTOtv^  ^^^^"^^.^ 
thing  in   him,   "w&s  Yver   ex\.\cTO.\'v.'3  - 

11 
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■hands  fluttered;  she  half  lifted  her  head.  Hen 
shuddering,  Appealing,  gone  almost  distracted,  pleiiif 
him  suddenly.  His  hourt  caught  with  pity.  Hs 
her  hands,  drew  her  to  liim,  and  comforted  her. 

"Will    you    have    me,    to    marry    mef  "    he  said 
low. 

Oh,  why  did  not  he  take  her?  Her  very  soul  bdl 
to  him.  Why  would  he  not  take  what  was  his?  Sh 
borne  so  long  the  cruelty  of  belonging  to  him  ftoJl 
being  claimed  by  him.  Now  he  was  straining  her 
It  was  too  much  for  her.  She  drew  back  her  head, 
his  face  between  her  hands,  and  looked  him  in  the*| 
No,  he  was  hard.  w.^~nt„^  '"■nflhing  else.  She  pW 
to  him  with  all  her  love  not  to  make  it  her  choice.  ' 
could  not  cope  with  it,  with  him,  she  know  not  with  fl 
But  it  strained  her  till  she  felt  she  would  break. 

"  Do  you  want  it?  "  she  asked,  very  gravely, 

"  Not  much,"  he  replied,  with  pain. 

She  turned  her  face  aside ;  then,  raising  heiwlf ' 
dignity,  she  took  his  head  to  her  bosom,  and  rockrfl 
softly.  She  was  not  to  have  him,  then!  So  aheH 
comfort  him.  She  put  her  fingers  through  his  hair.  I 
her,  the  anguished  sweetness  of  self-sacrifice.  Fori 
the  hate  and  misery  of  another  failure.  He  couw 
bear  it  —  that  breast  which  was  warm  and  which  crW 
him  without  taking  the  burden  of  him.  So  miK* 
wanted  to  rest  on  her  that  the  feint  of  rest  only  tortt 
him.     He  drew  away. 

"  And  without  marriage  we  can  do  nothing?  "  he  W 

His  mouth  was  lifted  from  his  teeth  with  pain.  ' 
put  her  little  finger  between  her  lips. 

■'  No,"  she  said,  low  find  like  the  toll  of  a  bell. 
1  think  not." 

rt.  .voa  tl,^  ^-f)  thfP  hftween  them.      She  could  wt' 

I     him  and  relieve  him  of  the  responsibility  of  himself'  ' 

cfjuid  only  saeriftce  Wts«;\1\o\\\wv  —  ^a-tvlfice  lierKl'"' 

day,  cladly.     And  t\\i-t  \\e  SA  \\«V  -«'a.i\'>-.   ^ 

B    to  hold  him   and  .ay,  V.\^v  J^-J  -4  -^--WS 
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HIlstlcssnGss  and  beating  against  death.     You  are  inin«"^l 

^ma,tc."    She  had  not  the  strength.     Or  was  it  a  mate; 

'  wanted?  or  did  she  want  a  Christ  in  him,-' 

■ie  felt,  in  leaving  her,  he  was  defrauding  her  of  life. 

2  he  knew  that,  in  staying,  stifling  the  inner,  desperate 

3,  he  was  denying  his  own  life.     And  he  did  not  hope 

give  life  to  her  by  denying  his  own. 

the  sat  very  quiet.     He  lit   a  cigarette.     The  smoke 

"1;  up  from  it,  wavering.    He  was  thinking  of  his  mother, 

had  forgotten  Miriam.  She  suddenly  looked  at  him. 
-  bitterness  caine  surging  up.  Her  sacrifice,  then,  was 
imsB.     He  lay  there  aloof,  careless  about  her.     Suddenly 

aaw  again  his  lack  of  religion,  his  restless  instability, 

would  destroy  himself  like  a  perverse  child.  Well, 
fe ,  he  woidd ! 

I  think  I  must  go,"  she  said  softly. 
I J  her  tone  he  knew  she  was  despising  him.     He  rose  1 

I  '11  come  along  with  you,"  he  answered, 
lie  stood  before  the  mirror  pinning  on  her  hat.  HoW  J 
Br,  how  unutterably  bitter,  it  made  her  that  he  i 
ed  her  sacrtflce!  Life  ahead  looked  dead,  as  if  the 
»■  were  gone  out.  She  bowed  her  face  over  the  flowers 
■he  freesias  so  sweet  and  spring-like,  the  scarlet  anem- 
»,  flaunting  over  the  table.  It  was  like  him  to  have 
>e  flowers, 

Cc  moved  about  the  room  with  a  certain  sureness  of 
sJi,  swift  and  relentless  and  quiet.  She  knew  she  could 
cope  with  him.  He  would  escape  like  a  weasel  out  of 
hands.  Yet  without  him  her  life  would  trail  on  lifeless, 
oding,  she  touched  the  flowers. 

Bave  them !  "  he  said ;    and  he  took  them  out  of  the 
dripping  as  they  were,  nnd  went  quickly  into  the 
ben.     She  waited  for  him,  took  the  flowers,  and  they 
t  out  together,  he  talking,  she  feeling  dead. 
he  was  going  from  him  now.     in  \\ct  uvwet-j  i&Ufe\«wwt^ 
•Ust  him  as  fbcy  sat  on  tlie  car.     l\c  was.  ^'"'f*^'*'^*^^'^^ 
^e  would  he  f^o?      Wluit   w(Ui\d  \ic   Wc   p^A  ^^  ^M 
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She  could  not  hear  it,  the  VRCant  feeling  where  he  sh 
be.  He  was  so  foolish,  so  wasteful,  never  at  peace 
himself.  And  now  wliere  would  he  go?  And  what  lili 
care  that  he  wasted  her?  He  had  no  religion;  it '»> 
for  the  moment's  attraction  that  he  cared,  nothings 
notlitng  deeper.  Well,  she  would  wait  and  see  1"" 
turned  out  with  him.  When  he  had  had  enough  be 
give  in  and  come  to  her. 

He  shook  hands  and  loft  her  at  the  door  of  her  coisi 
house.  When  he  turned  away  he  felt  the  last  hold  far 
had  gone.  The  town,  as  he  sat  upon  the  car,  streto 
away  over  the  bay  of  railway,  a  level  fume  of  lights.  1 
jond  the  town  the  country,  little  smouldering  gpol^ 
more  towns  —  the  sea  —  the  night  —  on  and  on!  -Aw 
had  no  place  in  it !  Whatever  spot  he  stood  on,  w 
he  stood  alone.  From  his  breast,  from  his  mouth,  ip" 
the  endless  space,  and  it  was  there  behind  him,  ^ 
where.  The  people  hurrying  along  the  streeti  offer*' 
obstruction  to  the  void  in  which  he  found  himself.  J" 
were  small  shadows  whose  footsteps  and  voices  coUB 
heard,  but  in  each  of  them  the  same  night,  the  safflfsitei 
He  got  off  the  car.  In  the  country  all  was  dead  i* 
Little  stars  shone  high  up;  little  stars  spread  f«r  «* 
in  the  flood-waters,  a  firmament  below.  Everj"her(  t 
vastness  and  terror  of  the  immense  night  which  is  """ 
and  stirred  for  a  brief  while  by  the  day,  but  whielij 
turns,  and  will  remain  at  last  eternal,  holding  everjtW 
in  its  silence  and  its  living  gloom,  Thprt-  ^-m  no  W 
inly  Space.     Who  could  say  his  mother  had  livoj^''' 


fnot-Href — Shejpid  been  in  one  place,  and  was  mjjg^ 
|thatsHi»-flTn  And  hJsjoul  comd  not_lca^  fJcrT^wt- 
I  she  was.  Now  she  was  gone  abroad  into  the  nigliti  »* 
iwas  with  her  still.  Theji  were  together.  But  F*  * 
Iwas  his  body,  his  chest,  that  leaned  against  the  slSh 
jhands  on  the  wooden  bar.  They  seemed  goint*' 
Where  was  be?  - — oi\ft  V\t\'3  wjtl^ht  speck  of  if>^' 
Mttmn  an  ear  oi '-wWa^.  \o&^  "m '^'vv«^  ^v^^-  "^t  w^iiwll  . 
Kt     On  every  side  t\\e  V-mwc-fts.^  i^^-^V  ^^\ct«^  »»«i^a 
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,  so  tiny  a  spark,  into  extinction,  and  yet,  almost  j 
,  he  could  not  be  extinct.    Night,  in  which  every- 1 
as  lost,  went  reaching  out,  beyond  stars  and  sun.! 
id  sun,  a  few  bright  grains,  went  spinning  round 
or,  and  holding  each  other  in  embrace,  there  in  a 
§  that  outpassed  them  all,  and  left  them  tiny  and 
So  much,  and  himself,  infinitesimal,  at  the  core 
igness,  and  yet  not  nothing. 
:her !  "  he  whimpered  —  **  mother !  " 
'as  the  only  thing  that  held  him  up,  himself,  amid 
And  she  was  gone.  Intermingled  herself.     He 
her  to  touch  him,  have  him  alongside  with  her. 
lo,  he  would  not  give  In.     Turning  sharply,  he 
towards   the   city's   gold  phosphorescence.     His 
re  shut,  his  mouth  set  fast.     He  would  not  take] 
action,  to  the  darkness,  to  follow  her.    He  wi 
the  faintly  hvunming,  glowing  town,  quickly. 
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